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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 


By Tue Epiror. 


As it is on many accounts desirable to place on record in the 
pages of Tue Journav or Sacrep LiTERATUuRE itself a state- 
ment of the path which its Founder intends to pursue, and of 
the objects which he desires and hopes to realize, it seems right 
to introduce here the substance of the Prospectus which has, in 
various editions, been some time before the public, but which will 
ass out of sight when the immediate object for which it was 
issued has been fulfilled. 


‘There are among us numerous Religious Periodicals, which, in 
various degrees of ability and usefulness, pursue the special objects and 
interests to which they are respectively devoted, and adequately re- 
present the tenets and literature of the parties to which they belong. 
But there is an extensively recognised want of one which should 
become the organ and the exponent of that impulse which has of late 
years been imparted to all the studies connected with Sacred Literature. 
Much valuable matter, on subjects in which all Christians are equally 
interested, is lost to the general body of Biblical students and theolo- 
gical readers, by being locked up in the publications of the different 
religious bodies, which are little read but by the persons whose opinions 
they represent: and much, very much, is more than equally lost in 
languages which few general readers and not many scholars understand. 
There is hence an undoubted want of a publication which, being esta- 
blished on a wider basis, should not be regarded as the organ of any 
one religious denomination, or of any one country, but should be the 
means of enabling different denominations and different countries to 
impart to one another whatever they know which is likely to advance 
the general interests of Biblical literature. 
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‘It will also appear that the current theological literature of this 
country, and especially its religious periodical literature, is too exclu- 
sively formed out of materials arising among ourselves and in our own 
language. We have the Apostolical assurance that “ they who measure 
themselves by themselves, and compare themselves among themselves, 
are not wise.” And yet for nearly two hundred years we have done 
little else. There were of old “ giants” of Biblical literature in our 
land, who in their lifetime kept up a profitable intercourse with the 
scholars of the Continent, and whose names are even now cited with 
respect by eminent foreign writers who have but little acquaintance 
with our more modern labours in Sacred literature. We therefore 
want a publication which shall keep us acquainted with all that is 
sound and valuable in the labours of the Biblical scholars of the 
European continent and of North America, and in whose pages such 
of them as now live may interchange the results of their researches 
with our own writers. 

* All these wants, and more than these, it is the object of the present 
publication to satisfy, and those who are apt to discern “ the signs of 
the times” are strongly sensible that the time is come in which the 
demand for such a work is most urgent, and in which it may with the 
greatest advantage be produced, 

‘The Editor was induced to think of this publication by the frequent 
representations to the above effect which he has been in the habit of re- 
ceiving from various quarters: and, already, the private notification of 
his intention to venture on the undertaking, has excited much interest 
both in this country and abroad, It is only, indeed, in consequence of 
the extensive literary co-operation which he was enabled to organize 
fur the purposes of another publication (the Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature), that he has been induced to think seriously of this work 
in the form which it bears in the present Prospectus: but with the 
like, and even more extensive co-operation, applicable to the existing 
undertaking, he finds no reason to distrust his means of producing a 
publication adequate to the supply of the wants which have been 
indicated. 

‘ The conductors of this undertaking entertain the strong and positive 
opinions of men earnest in their respective views of religious truth ; 
but in this work they will be content to merge their speeial differences 
for the sake of objects common and precious to them all. The different 
writers will here produce the results of their investigations, and offer 
the ripened fruits of their research and judgment, They will bring 
forth the products of their thought and toil out of the diverging valleys 
which they inhabit, into the bright day and bracing air of the pleasant 
uplands which are their common ground. It is on these general 
merits, and with these generally interesting and useful objects, that ex- 
tensive support is expected for a publication which proposes to combine 
with the fulness of matter which characterizes continental investiga- 
tions, that good sense and that reverence for sacred things by which the 
researches of British scholars are honourably distinguished. 

‘The following Conspectus will give some notion of the ye very 
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which the plan of this work will embrace; and by which it is hoped to 
realize the expectations of producing a ‘Theological Journal perfectly 


distinct from all existing publications, and in some degree supplementary 
to them all. 


‘1. Ortarnat Essays on Brsiicat History, Grocrapny, Na- 
TURAL History, Antiquities, &c.—In all the departments embraced 
under this extensive head much has already been done in the collection 
of facts and illustrative details; but the induction of results and prin- 
ciples,—the generalization which reduces a dispersed and complicated 
mass of materials into one congruous body, and holds it up to the light 
of day,—and the detection of the “ reasons of things,” by those plain 
rules of common sense which enable us to discover the springs of 
human action in things near and common to our nature, rather than in 
things afar off, exceptional, and distinctive ;—these are points which 
have hitherto been much neglected in this country, but which: will 
receive great attention in the present publication, and often, it is hoped, 
with results no less startling from their very simplicity than beautiful 
from their completeness. 


‘2, Brocrapny.—The department of Theological Biography, which 
has been much neglected among us, will receive particular attention in 
the present work. It will comprehend memoirs of men of all ages, 
countries, and opinions, who have rendered services in any branch of 
Biblical Literature, with complete lists of their works, the history of 
their production, and with critical estimates of such as are of real im- 
portance. This department of the work will be so conducted as 
to form in the course of years a complete history of Theological 
knowledge. 


‘3. BrsticaL BrBttocrapuy.—It will be the great object of this 
department to make the reader acquainted with all that has been done 
or is doing in Sacred Literature. This will consist, 1. of Reviews of 
new books. Every important book in Biblical Literature published in 
this country, in America, or on the Continent, will be analyzed and 
discussed in such a manner as to give the reader a clear idea of the 
nature of the work, and of the real value of its contribution to the 
advancement of Sacred Literature. 2. Reviews and synoptical notices 
of books published abroad, which, although not recently produced, are 
but little known in this country: and of books published in England 
which did not at the time of their publication obtain the attention 
which they deserved, or which have since fallen into unmerited neglect. 
3. Accounts of manuscripts bearing on Biblical Literature which the 
authors left unfinished or were discouraged from publishing, and which 
exist in public libraries and family collections to an extent little 
imagined by the public at large. 4. Critical Notices of works on par- 
ticular branches of Biblical inquiry, by which the Biblical student will 
be guided to the best sources of information, and will be enabled to 
distinguish, among the wilderness of books, the few by which his im- 
mediate studies may be assisted. 5. Quarterly Lists of British and 
Foreign Works in Sacred Literature; and at the end of each year a 
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General Classified List, with short critical indications, of all that the 
year has produced. 

‘4, Expositions oF PassaGes or ScripturE.—This portion of 
our publication may be made highly interesting and instructive to 
many readers who will take less interest in the other departments. 
The passages chosen for notice will, if prophetical or historical, be 
viewed in connection with the contemporaneous history: and the 
posture of political and other events will be clearly sketched. A trans- 
lation will then be given, followed by such annotations as may illus- 
trate the language or develop the meaning of the sacred text. 

‘5. PurtoLocican Essays will occasionally be introduced, as 
essential to the completeness of a work of this description : but as only 
a small part of the public will take interest in subjects of this kind, it 
does not appear expedient that any large portion of space should be 
given to them. 

‘6. EcciestasticaL History.—This department will include the 
elucidation of obscure or disputed points in Church History, sketches 
of remarkable events, and of the character of eminent and influential 
men, and short histories of the formation and progress of opinions and 
practices.—Under this head will be included accounts of operations in 
ancient and modern times, whether by action, writing, or discourse, for 
the propagation of Christian truth, or for the promoting of ‘objects 
which naturally result from the influence of Christian principles. 

‘7. TRANSLATIONS AND Reprints.—A large number of curious 
and interesting tracts on various subjects of Biblical Literature lie hid 
in the Latin, German, and French languages, in works seldom met 
with, or often lost in long and expensive sets of volumes, with which, 
therefore, few, even of those who are able to read them, have proper 
opportunities of becoming acquainted. In order to render the present 
work a complete Store-Book of Sacred Literature, the best of these 
tracts will occasionally be translated and printed in it, with such notes 
and remarks as our recent advances in the knowledge of the languages 
and institutions of the East may render necessary in those of earlier 
date. The same will also be done occasionally with respect to similar 
tracts which have appeared in English in forms so variously dispersed, 
or so combined with expensive works, as to render them unknown to 
nearly all Biblical students of the present day. 

‘8. OrrenTaL LireratTurReE.—The wide field of Oriental literature 
in its Biblical relations has been very little cultivated in this country, 
and will demand a portion of our attention, especially as regards the 
group of Syro-Arabian languages. No large portion of our space can 
indeed be allotted to it: but it is hoped that, by means of translations 
and analogical inquiries, it may be made interesting even to those who 
are unacquainted with the Eastern tongues. 

‘9. CorREsPONDENCE.—This will consist of two Portions. 1. 
Letters on subjects connected with Biblical Literature from Corre- 
‘spondents at home and abroad. 2. Questions from Readers on any 
subjects embraced in the wide field of Biblical inquiry, to be answered 
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in ensuing numbers by other Correspondents, or, failing them, by the 
regular contributors to the work. 


10. Brsuicay INTELLIGENCE, &e. &e.’ 


The circulation of this description of his design has procured 
for the Editor unsought letters of high encouragement and ap- 
proval from the foremost men of the different Christian denomina- 
tions. Some of these letters he would have liked, with the permis- 
sion of the writers, to insert in this place; but he has abstained 
from this gratification, in the dread of unbecoming obtrusion of 
complimentary expressions, and in the conviction that high names 
and recommendatory letters are of small use in accrediting or 
sustaining a publication, which must eventually rely for success 
upon the intrinsic value of its contents, upon its adaptation to the 
wants of the classes of readers for whom it is intended, upon the 
discretion and sound principles on which it is conducted, and upon 
the extent to which it may establish its claims to be regarded as 
filling a vacant place in the wide field of our periodical literature. 
That it will do this, if it only in part fulfils the objects described 
in the Prospectus—that it is a publication which some have long 
wanted, and which many will hail with gladness, is the leading 
purport of the letters to which reference has been made. Whether 
it is likely to do this, or not, the reader will now be enabled to 
judge—and yet only in part, for we hope to bring our large resources 
more effectually to bear as we proceed, and it is not possible to 
exhibit adequately, in any one Number, the whole scope of our 
design, in the large variety of interests and objects which it com- 
prehends. The departments of Correspondence and of Bibliogra- 
phy will, for instance, at first be scarcely found to justify the 
prominence which has been given to them in the Prospectus, 
because the materials for them depend upon combina 
grow out of the existence of the work itself, and cannot therefore 
be effectually produced before it has become known. 

Every writer does in the course of time gather around him a 
public, who understand him better, and sympathize with him more 
than the rest of the world ; and whose wants he, on his part, sup- 
poses himself able to comprehend, and whose tastes and habits of 
mind he conceives to be generally congenial with his own. Such 
a public—consisting chiefly of the possessors of his former publi- 
cations—the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature may 
venture to suppose that he—after many long years of well- 
accepted labour—has brought around him ; aud although the pre- 
sent publication is of much wider range than any of his former 
productions, singly taken, and a proportionate increase of readers 
may be expected for it—he naturally looks to his old friends—his 
public, as the chief and most earnest supporters of an undertaking 
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to which the matured plans of many years, and the most cherished 
hopes of usefulness, are now irrevocably committed, and in con- 
nection with which he has assumed responsibilities more anxious 
than he ever before ventured to incur. 

In the presence of such accustomed friends, the Editor will be 
encouraged to a degree of confidential intercourse with his readers 
which is not usual in publications of this nature, but which a num- 
ber of circumstances concur in teaching him that it would be expe- 
dient to assume, as it will give him that power of informal notifi- 
cation and statement which the peculiar construction of the work 
may render valuable. One of these circumstances, new to this 
country, but common in Germany and in America, is that the 
names of the authors are prefixed to their respective contributions. 
There are many grounds on which it might have seemed to us 
desirable, even in the case of any literary, and still more of any 
theological publication, that whatever responsibility may attach to 
particular articles, and whatever honour may be derivable from 
the qualities or talents they evince, should be assigned to the very 
persons to whom they are due; and in any such case it might 
have become a question in the mind of the Editor, whether more 
good might not be achieved by, and more of Christian temper 
expected from, a body of authors writing under the becoming 
restraints which the exhibition of their names imposes, than under 
the sore temptations which the unrestrained licence of anonymous 
contribution holds forth to the best regulated minds. 

But the very peculiar circumstances of this publication seemed 
to render imperative a course which might under any circum- 
stances have appeared expedient. The publication will contain 
contributions to Sacred Literature from men of different lands 
and of different Christian denominations ; it will moreover encou- 
rage discussion on all the subjects which come within the scope of 
its design, and will sometimes have to insert articles on the opposite 
sides of the questions which arise out of them. This being the 
case, it became obviously necessary that every writer in the Jour- 
nal should have his responsibility confined by his superscription to 
the articles which are contributed by himself; as, without this, a 
certain degree of responsibility would be reflected upon — 
individual writer from the general body of contributors—as muc 
from those with whom he may not in all points agree, as from 
those whose views are in complete accordance with his own. 
This might perhaps occasion no practical inconvenience in a 
publication which is the organ of any one religious denomination, 
and which has therefore a fixed set of views even on the lesser 
points of theological and critical discussion ; but it might in many 
ways prove seriously embarrassing to the contributors to a — 
the 
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the articles in which may occasionally derive some of their colour 
from the different standing points of their respective authors, even 
though the usual topics of denominational controversy obtain 
no place in this most peaceful publication. That these topics will 
be excluded is—first, because these discussions have already their 
proper organs; and, secondly, because we have marked out for 
ourselves a different, a less occupied, and a more catholic sphere, 
which is abundantly sufficient to occupy all our space, and which 
well deserves to engage all our care. 

The limitation of responsibility which is thus obtained will be- 
found a particular advantage in respect to articles translated from 
the German. ‘There is much more in German theological litera- 
ture that is valuable without being dangerous than English readers 
are accustomed to suppose ; and it is from such portions of that 
literature that the translations contained in this publication will be 
chiefly made. Yet it must not be concealed that the habits of the 
German educated mind are in many respects so different from 
those of the English, and that the standing point of German 
writers is so much apart from that usually taken by our own, 
that it would be too much to guarantee that in such translation 
nothing that may be deemed rash or hazardous shall be found. 
There are also many questions in sacred literature—especially in 
history, antiquities, and criticism, which have been handled with 
consummate ability by German writers whose theological senti- 
ments are considered doubtful or unsound. The same has hap- 
pened in our own country ; and we do not usually refuse to avail 
ourselves of such researches—by which our knowledge has been 
often much advanced, and by which we have not seldom acquired 
weapons which we know how to wield better than those who forged 
them. It is as possible for the mind to be invigorated by such 
aliment as for the body to derive substantial nourishment from 
meat which is too salt or too fresh for the taste: and although, 
in the articles which we may occasionally derive from the best 
labours of the writers indicated, it shall be our care to take 
nothing that is not substantially and on the whole nutritive, 
we have no desire to be held accountable for the seasoning which 
the peculiar views of the writer may impart. In these, as in the 
original contributions, we shall neither break the thread of the 
writer’s argument by weeding out every sentiment to which we 
may object, nor attempt to supersede the proper exercise of the 
reader’s own judgment by pointing out the particular passages 
from which we think he should withhold his assent. 

It is on all these grounds important that the writers of the 
various articles which compose this publication should be alone 
answerable for the papers with which their names are con- 
nected, 
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nected, and that the publication itself should be estimated, not 
from the particular sentiments of individual writers, but from 
the general tendency and preponderating usefulness of its con- 
tents. 

The main strength of a publication of this nature must be de- 
rived from the character and abilities of its regular Contributors, 
and from the direction which may be given to their researches by 
the Editor. Yet it is earnestly desired that, as far as may be 

ossible, the work should be made a channel of bringing before the 
public the results of the thoughts and labours of many, whose aid 
has not been sought by the Editor, and even of those of whom the 
world has no knowledge. Every encouragement will therefore be 
given to ‘ Correspondents ’—as spontaneous contributors are usually 
called—and any Reader who feels that his meditations or re- 
searches enable him to offer any useful or suitable offering, 
may rely on having his claim most carefully considered. It is also 
expected that there are very many who by proper inquiries and 
suggestions will afford assistance in carrying out that part of our 
design which is described under the head CorrEsPONDENCE in 
the Brennen which we have introduced at the commencement 
of this notice. 

We shall no longer detain the reader from the refection we have 
been enabled to provide for him. A longer explanation is the less 
necessary, as we shall take every opportunity, as we proceed, of 
telling the reader what we are about, and of letting him know why 
this thing is done and not another; and that we shall be enabled 
to do this, we count not among the smallest of the privileges of 
that distinct individuality with which the Editorial functions are 
here assumed. 

For this publication—now commenced—the Editor can have but 
one prayer, large as are the personal interests which are involved 
in its welfare.—If it tends to advance the glory of God, by pro- 
moting the better understanding of his word and of his ways ; if it 
contributes in any useful degree to the advancement of Biblical 
Literature in this country ; and if, by the sympathies of common 
labour, and by the development of common interests, it becomes 
a uniting tie among all those to whom these objects are dear— 
then may God bestow his blessing on it, that it may prosper: but 
if it does none of these things, it is useless, it is not wanted—let 
it perish, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 
By the Rev. Josuua Freperick Denuam, M.A., F.R.S. 


Ir is well known that the scriptural representations of Deity 
— largely of human characteristics. These resemblances 

egin with the use of the pronoun, by which the personality of 
God is intimated, and extend through almost everything predi- 
cable of the human mind and body. The instances referred to be- 
come fewer after those cases are withdrawn which are obviously 
rhetorical ; or which may be resolved into the ordinary laws of 
thought and language. They become further curtailed when 
several cases of mistranslation are removed. But after all the 
abatement which can fairly be made, a multitude of passages 
remain, which, if taken by themselves, and viewed apart from some 
descriptions of a more exalted and spiritual kind, which occa- 
sionally present themselves, would lead to the conclusion that 
sateen ideas of Deity consist chiefly of the qualities, both 
mental and bodily, of a human being; holy and awful indeed, 
but only highly magnified. 

This peculiarity of style is not limited to any particular era. 
It no less pervades the latest, than the earliest books. For if in 
Genesis we find God represented as ‘ resting’ on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made, we also find him described 
by the latest of the Old Testament prophets, as ‘ wearied’ with the 
words of his people (Mal. ii.17). It is true, that in the book of Ge- 
nesis we find a greater number of such instances, because the earlier 
part of that book relates more particularly to the divine operations 
and interpositions ; such as ‘ breathing the breath of life into man’s 
nostrils,’ ‘ walking in the garden in the breeze of the day,’ ‘ making 
coats of skins unto Adam and to his wife,’ ‘smelling a sweet 
savour from Noah’s sacrifice, ‘ going down to see the city and 
the tower which the children of men builded,’ and afterwards to 
‘see whether the inhabitants of Sodom had done altogether accord- 
ing to the ery of it,’ appearing under all the attributes of humanity 
to Abraham, and bodily wrestling with Jacob :—but we shall also 
find the same quality of anthropomorphism attaching to the whole 
of the Old Testament, and in an equal proportion, if the difference 
of the subjects and occasions be duly considered. In the New 
Testament we find all the mental and moral powers, sentiments, 
sensations, and affections, bodily faculties, qualities, and members 
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Philosophy of Anthropomorphism. [Jan. 
of men attributed to God. The anthropomorphism of prayer per- 
vades the Old and New Testament, in both which God is repre- 
sented as being moved by the supplications of mankind. Nor 
does this class of facts terminate here. 

For the idea belongs to it, which equally pervades the Scrip- 
tures, that heaven is the local abode of Deity, and of beings supe- 
rior to man ; and that heaven is above the sky, and at no incon- 
ceivable distance from the earth. From that heaven the Saviour 
is ultimately represented as having ‘come down’ to effect the re- 
demption of mankind ; and as having ‘ ascended up where he was 
before’ after he had risen from the dead; and as having ‘ passed 
through the heavens to appear in the presence of God for us,’ and 
to carry on the work of priestly intercession ‘in heaven,’ the ar- 
chetype of the most holy place in the Jewish tabernacle. In 
unison with this representation of heaven as the abode of Deity, 
our Lord is said on one occasion to have ‘ lifted up his eyes’ when 
about to pray, and to have taught his disciples to pray to their 
‘Father who is in heaven.’ 

This indubitable quality of anthropomorphism, which is diffused 
in various forms over the whole Scriptures, has led to different in- 
ferences in the minds of different readers. ‘The sceptic has re- 
garded it as affording conclusive proof of the merely human origin 
of the Bible ; which he contends, not only contains no ideas that 
are not gained from the solely human sources of sensation and 
reflection ; but also none that are not grounded upon the most 
limited conceptions of Deity, the most contracted ideas of the 
universe, and the most puerile notions of the relative value of the 
earth and its inhabitants to the extent of the creation, as demon- 
strated by modern science. He contends that the biblical idea of 
Deity is simply that of a human monarch, incomparably august 
indeed, who dwells above the visible heavens, whence he dis- 
patches his celestial ambassadors, and who concentrates his regards 
upon this mere speck in the universe. He urges that all these 
representations are suitable only to an age, when the scanty state 
of human knowledge, assisted by man’s natural self-love, induced 
him to conceive of this earth as the only inhabited world in all the 
Creator’s dominions, and of the universe around it, as consisting 
of three concentric regions, the first comprising the atmosphere 
and the abode of evil spirits, the second comprehending the sun, 
moon, and stars, whose only purpose was ‘ to give light upon the 
earth,’ and the third being the residence of God and of the holy 
angels: and he pleads that these representations which are spread 
over the whole extent of Scripture, are intolerable to the mind 
imbued with modern philosophy, and enlightened with modern 
discoveries, concerning the system and extent of the universe ; 
from which we learn the earth’s relative insignificance to the crea- 
tion, 
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tion, and the relation which countless other worlds bear to the 
divine’ omnipresence. To such a mind, he alleges, that the words 
‘going up’ and ‘coming down’ have no rational meaning. He 
accordingly regards such scriptural representations with the same 
feelings of pity and forbearance with which we may imagine 
Socrates or Cicero to have contemplated the popular belief of 
their countrymen, which fixed the abode of the gods on the sum- 
mits of Olympus. He maintains that modern philosophy, whose 
conclusions he regards as irrefragable, is totally repugnant to 
scriptural views of Deity, and of his abode ; and while he pro- 
nounces those views unphilosophical, he also decides that they are 
untrue. Ina word, he concludes, that the Creator of the uni- 
verse never could have inspired the Bible, because its representa- 
tions are utterly inconsistent with the knowledge of nature afforded 
by modern science. Accordingly, Strauss, in the introduction to 
his Life of Jesus, ch. i., speaks of ‘the want of harmony and 
agreement which has arisen between the new intellect and the 
ancient Scripture ;’ and this supposed want no doubt originated 
the disastrous attempt he has made to supply it. 

Pressed by this seeming repugnance, some believers in revela- 
tion have pleaded that the acknowledged anthropomorphism of 
the Scriptures is a divine condescension to the degree of knowledge 
— by mankind in past ages. ‘ This style,’ says Dr. Pye 

mith, ‘was undoubtedly adopted as the most conformable with 
the fresh and lively sensibilities of mankind in the first periods of 
literary composition. ‘The anthropopathia, which the spirit of in- 
spiration condescended so largely to employ in the Old Testament, 
was doubtless best adapted to the men of the earliest ages.’* 
Those writers who take this view commonly urge that more ab- 
stracted conceptions of the Deity could not have been understood 
in the comparative infancy of the human faculties in past ages. 
Hence such writers have invented the canon of interpretation, that 
whatever the Scriptures ascribe to the Deity after a human man- 
ner, we, who have attained to more exalted conceptions of Him, 
are to understand after an intellectual or spiritual manner. So 
that according to this rule, when we read that ‘God said, let 
there be light,’ we are not to understand a vocal command, but 
merely a determination of the divine intelligence. When we read 
that God rested from all his work which he had made, we are to 
understand simply that he completed the creation of that part of 
the universe to which the account relates. When it is stated that 
the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, we are to un- 
derstand simply an act of the divine power, whereby a part of the 





* Scripture Testimony, vol. i. p. 525. Second edition. 
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earth was rendered particularly fertile. That, by breathing into 
man’s nostrils, we are to understand the act of communicating 
vitality to man: that, by walking in the garden at the time of the 
evening breeze and calling to Adam, we are to understand a mere 
intellectual process in the mind of our first parent, by which the 
consciences of Adam and his wife were by divine agency indeed, 
but after the usual action of conscience, made to feel the guilt of 
their transgression ; that, by making coats of skins unto Adam and 
to his wife, we are to understand a divine impulse on their minds, 
revealing to them the institution of sacrifices ; that, by the Lord’s 
smelling a sweet savour from the sacrifices of Noah, we are to 
understand the divine complacency ; that, by the consultation ‘ Let 
us go down now, and see,’ &c., we are simply to understand the 
divine inspection into the conduct and purposes of mankind; and 
that, by the appearance of Jehovah to Abraham, we are to under- 
stand only a series of divine revelations, real indeed, but not made 
in the mode related by the sacred writer; but which mode was 
simply adopted by the Holy Spirit in condescension to the limited 
conceptions of mankind, at the time when the record of those reve- 
lations was first published. 

This solution then resolves these cases of anthropomorphism 
into allegories, in which divine interpositions are represented 
under a narrative of personal acts, and after a human manner, to 
suit the apprehension of the Hebrew mind. According to this 
theory, the Scriptures really consist of intellectual abstractions 
conveyed under sensible ideas, and under the ascription of human 
actions to the Deity ; and thus are equally adapted to the reader 
of ancient times, who could not have understood them if otherwise 
detailed, and to the use of those who in modern ages are capable 
of understanding the sublimer meaning. \ 

This solution, however well it may apply to the events which 
transpired before the time of the respective writers of Scripture, 
and which events might, we may suppose, have been revealed to 
them by this mode, fails altogether when applied to those theo- 
phanies, &c., of which the writers declare themselves to have been 
actual spectators. It fails altogether when applied to the narra- 
tive of our Saviour’s local and visible transition into heaven in the 
sight of his Apostles. It fails also when applied to the anthropo- 
morphism which attaches to the subject of prayer, and which is 
ever represented in Scripture as having, when rightly offered, an 
efficacy in procuring blessings which would upon no other condition 
be granted. 

Other apologists for the anthropomorphism of the Scriptures 
have taken higher ground ; and have maintained, that by no other 
means was it possible to communicate the knowledge of divine 
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things, not only to mankind at large, but even to those of them 
who had attained the utmost extent of intellectual refinement. 
They have urged that mankind cannot be made to comprehend 
aaything of God except by comparison with the powers, perfec- 
tions, and properties which they are conscious of in themselves, 
and observe in others of their own species; that analogy is the 
only ground upon which we could derive the ideas of God, or of 
his attributes, whether through reflection or revelation. Thus, 
Dr. Seiler observes, ‘as men cannot pass beyond the sphere of 
themselves and the things which surround them, it was not possible 
to bring within their comprehension a representation of the exalted 
nature of Deity, in any other way than that God should speak as 
if he were a human being, and thought, felt, and acted like a 
human being. Only by means of this wise condescension of God 
placing His own attributes and counsels in a constant comparison 
with the faculties and operations of men, could mortals arrive at 
the necessary, though as yet very feeble knowledge of the invisible 
and eternal Creator. This is the foundation of that figurative 
language which is set before us in the whole Holy Scripture. It 
is also pleaded by many writers that this method of communicating 
the knowledge of God to mankind, though necessarily very in- 
complete, is still sufficient for all the designs of revelation, and 
forms a safe basis for all the purposes of religion. And revelation 
itself sanctions this hypothesis, for in that sublime principle pro- 
pounded in its opening pages, that ‘God created man in his own 
image,’ referring, of course, to the mental and moral constitution 
of our nature, provision is made for such an intercommunity of 
ideas between the divine and human mind as may suffice for all 
the great objects of natural and revealed religion. 

But though this theory goes far to explain and justify the 
quality of the scriptural style under consideration, it does not 
mitigate the difficulties experienced by what Strauss calls ‘the 
new intellect,’ in the representation of heaven as the abode of 
Deity, and of heaven as being in such near contiguity to the earth 
as to admit of an ascent thither, agreeably to our ordinary ideas 
of motion and distance ; which are among the facts which espe- 
cially seem to excite his discontent. ‘The actual ascent of the 
Saviour through the air, till a cloud received him out of the 
Apostles’ sight, followed by his sitting down at the right hand of 
God, was either a real ascent thither, or it was not; and the sup- 
position of its reality is deemed inconsistent with modern ideas of 
the extent of the universe. It is an instance of what Strauss calls 
‘the want of harmony between these old documents, and the new 
mind of those who are sent back to such writings, as peculiarly 
sacred.’ ‘The conclusion is deemed inevitable :—the ideas — 
rom 
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from ‘mental development’ are indubitably certain, therefore the 
account of that literal ascent into heaven is incredible. There is 
we believe in many minds, particularly those in their novitiate of 
thought and knowledge, a secret misgiving, a painful distrust re- 
specting this latter topic, inconsistent with that child-like simplicity 
of belief, which revelation demands of all its readers, and which 
is so essential to the efficiency of faith. It is also felt by others, 
who in their enlarged ideas of the divine omnipresence, and of the 
nature of intellectual and spiritual happiness, think it only be- 
coming their conceptions to discard the local and material as much 
as possible from their views and feelings. These persons stumble 
at the same fact. ‘ Heaven,’ say they, ‘is a state of the mind 
and affections, not a place. Heaven is everywhere to God and 
all good beings. Render a human being perfectly holy, and by 
that change in his moral condition you translate him into the only 
heaven, which correct ideas of felicity warrant us to expect.’ In 
the delight they find in their ideal heaven, all the difficulty of the 
question becomes absorbed ; which nevertheless stands forth in 
the invincible reality, that our Lord ‘ ascended into heaven.’ 
Another solution affords a refuge to some minds from the 
difficulty of the general subject, namely, the theory of divine 
vision. In this solution Hugh Farmer finds a resource from the 
perplexities attendant upon the literal interpretation of the nar- 
rative of our Lord’s temptation, and it has been applied by others 
to many of the divine manifestations and miraculous events 
recorded in Scripture—such, for instance, as the wrestling of 
‘God’ with Jacob, the appearing of the star to the magi, and 
the appearance of angels to mankind on many occasions. This 
theory is not to be hastily decried. Divine vision was the general 
mode whereby God communicated revelations to mankind’ in all 
ages, from the time when he caused the ‘deep sleep’ to fall on 
our first parent, during which he represented to him the nature 
and obligations of marriage, down to the time when St. John 
received the apocalypse while ‘in the Spirit.’ And Bishop Law 
justly remarks, that some things in Scripture were revealed by 
this means, which are not formally stated to have been so com- 
municated—as, for instance, the appearance of Christ to the proto- 
martyr.” It should also be borne in mind that this theory does 
not at all infringe upon the miraculous nature of such communica- 
tions nor invalidate their certainty. It is also recommended by 
its affording an easy solution to all the chief difficulties under 
consideration. It applies with peculiar efficacy to the narrative of 


our Lord’s ascension into heaven. Many good reasons can be 
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assigned why the idea should be communicated to the Christian 
church and to the world, that the Saviour had personally departed 
from the earth to return no more till he should ‘ come in his glory.’ 
The bare supposition that he was still remaining on it would have 
unsettled the views and feelings of his followers in every age to 
an extent subversive of the whole design of his religion. Let it 
then be granted, that the fact of his removal from the earth must 
be certified to us ; and we see no fatal objection to the supposition, 
if nothing less will satisfy the mind of some inquirers, that a 
divine vision of his actual and final departure was presented to 
the minds of the apostles. This theory, though it by no means 
renders the ascension perfectly intelligible to us in the present 
state of our knowledge, may afford some relief to those whose 
ideas of the system and extent of the universe are violently opposed 
to the notion of the Saviour’s local transition from earth to heaven, 
the abode of Deity. Such a reader revolts at the very idea of 
such an ascent. Fan whatever point on the earth’s surface he 
directs his view, he believes himself to be looking into an infinite 
abyss of space, with regard to which the words ascent and descent 
have no meaning. He applies the same conviction to every other 
world within his observation. He transfers it to his imagined 
survey from the most distant star within reach of the telescope, 
and thence onward to new firmaments, which he multiplies to tis 
own conceptions, till his overpowered fancy descends again to the 
domestic scenes of the earth for a refuge. But in all this conceptual 
survey he finds no local abode of Deity, whom he thinks it most 
philosophical to conceive of, as indeed pervading all things, but to 
be Himself nowhere, not more in one place than in another. 

But before such a reader takes refuge in some such theory as di- 
vine vision, we would request him to consider whether the difficulties 
he experiences are really so great as to require a departure from 
the usual and more natural interpretation of the narrative of 
Christ’s ascension into heaven. These difficulties seem to us to 
owe their formidableness to the assumption, that we are in pos- 
session of far more extensive knowledge and of far greater cer- 
tainty than we conceive to be at present ‘ dreamt of in philosophy.’ 
These difficulties take for granted that there are no powers of 
matier but such as are cognizable to our senses ; no other kind of 
matter than that to which we are accustomed ; that all the laws 
by which all created things are regulated are already decyphered ; 
and that all possible modes of existence and agency are already 
understood. Vested with these assumptions, the sceptical phi- 
losopher looks through the blue ether and believes that it contains 
nothing more than is included in modern discoveries, or consistent 
with them. He can, indeed, understand you if you speak to = 
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of laws, causes and effects, of divine operation and agency through 
constituted intermediate means. He is awed with representations 
of the divine omnipresence and omniscience, infinite power, wisdom, 
and benevolence ; he feels the deepest conviction of the universal 
government of the Deity, both natural and moral, but he demands 
that all his religious conceptions should be similarly abstract and 
infinite, and he must have a revelation framed upon the same 
model, for such a revelation alone he conceives worthy of Deity. 
He finds, indeed, something satisfactory in the declaration, that 
‘God is a spirit, and they who worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.’ This and similar passages appear to him 
to be redeeming portions amid the general anthropomorphism of 
the Scriptures, like gleams of intellectuality, which somewhat 
relieve the humanized and limited ideas which darken and degrade 
the remainder. He could, he pleads, easily conceive of a revela- 
tion consisting only of abstractions, and which should have carried 
the impress of its origin from the Father of our Spirits by its 
being addressed to the pure perceptions of the understanding. 

We acknowledge that there is something sublime and noble in 
such a beau ideal of a revelation. We would even advocate the 
plea upon which it is founded, that all our conceptions of Deity 
should be as pure and exalted as possible. We deplore the fact, 
adverted to by Mr. Locke, that ‘many even among us wili be 
found upon inquiry to fancy Him in the shape of a man sitting in 
heaven, and to have many other absurd and unfit conceptions of 
Him.’® But we would recal the philosopher’s attention to the 
fact, that even the most abstract representations which the mind 
can form amount in reality to no more than to a mere assemblage 
of material perceptions of the most palpable nature. We waive 
the plea in behalf of the existing style of biblical representations, 
that such alone is suited to the generality of mankind, who would 
have been incapable of comprehending a revelation made on the 
model which delights the philosopher’s imagination. We will 
not urge that the most striking mode of conveying truth is by 
events and realities addressed to the senses, or by the record of 
such events. We call attention to the well-established position 
that all the restrictions of materialism do in fact adhere to the 
most spiritual conceptions attainable by mankind; that the phi- 
losopher’s most incorporeal ideas, as he deems them, are, after all, 
inextricably invested with the earthliness and anthropomorphism 
to which he aspires to be superior. In maintaining this point, we 
will concede to him the debated question, whether we do not 
think in words? we will not urge the well-known influence of 
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words on all our perceptions. We will even yield in his favour 
the question, whether the mind can really form abstract ideas. 
We will ye remind him that all language consists, when re- 
duced to its elements, of the signs of sensible ideas only, and we 
would plead that a revelation conveyed in the most abstract language 
possible must still partake of the characteristics which cause his 
discontent with the style of Scripture. Let such a reader draw 
out his religious creed in the language best suited to his own con- 
ceptions, and to the eye of the accomplished etymologist it shall 
present nothing more than so many signs of sensible objects of the 
most homely and tangible description. It is universally allowed, 
for instance, that every verb is but some noun in action, and that 
every noun is originally the name of something perceived by the 
senses or by our internal feelings ; even the words, which are the 
signs of our most abstract conceptions, are reducible to this origin. 
How great, for instance, seems at first sight the remove from the 
act of breathing to the idea of inspiration, and yet both these 
words are ultimately reducible to the same etymon. Perhaps a 
more abstract idea can scarcely be selected than that conveyed by 
the common affix ness to our English words, as the exponent of a 
condition or quality, in such words as goodness, whiteness, Kc. ; 
and yet a celebrated etymologist finds its origin in nothing more 
abstract than the French word nez, whence comes the English word 
nose. Even the word idea itself involves an obvious reference to 
the use of the eye. How unfounded then is the fastidiousness 
which would banish the material from the language which it would 
deem the most suitable vehicle for a revelation! If it bea fault 
that the Scriptures speak by sensible images, it is a fault with 
which the writings of the most transcendental metaphysician are 
also chargeable. 

But we may go farther, and, from showing that scepticism 
can raise no real objection on the score of language, may pro- 
ceed to question whether the difficulties it alleges to arise from 
the nature of things may not be also precarious. Is the sceptic 
quite sure, that his ideas even of external nature itself are so 
correct as to render all his deductions from its supposed — 

erfectly irrefragable? Has he never met with reasonings whic 
sie shaken, at least for a time, his confidence in the very reality 
of the external universe itself, upon whose fixity and unlimited ex- 
tent, and upon the inflexibility of whose supposed laws his chief 
objections to the miraculous facts of the Scriptures are grounded ? 
Has he never been led to question whether even the theory of his 
ideas themselves may be not mistaken? If he have that extent of 
reading which the consistency of his philosophical pretensions de- 
mands, he will understand our allusion. One of the most eminent 
writers on the philosophy of mind has thus pronounced upon the me- 
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rits of the hypothesis we have in our view. ‘It is entirely owing to 
our early familiarity with material objects, and our early habits of 
inattention to what passes within us, that materialism is apt to ap- 
pear at first sight to be less absurd than the opposite system, which 
represents Mrnp as the only existence in the universe. Of the two 
doctrines, that of Berkeley is at once the safest and the most phi- 
losophical.’? Is the sceptic competent to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of this judgment? If it may possibly be correct, then cer- 
tainly his objections founded upon the supposed extent of the 
universe may as possibly be precarious. Is not the bare possibility 
that either this, or some other imperfection, may attach either to 
the objects of his researches, or to his methods of investigating 
them, sufficient to induce caution in his conclusions ? 

We must, however, just advert to another theory, upon which 
it has been attempted to account for much of the anthropomor- 
phism, and for all the theophanies recorded in Scripture ; namely 
that the divine Logos, who afterwards assumed actual humanity, 
having been the great medium of God’s communications with 
mankind in all prior ages, manifested himself to mankind in those 
a in the Sone form, as a kind of anticipatory display of 

imself in that state of humiliation in which he would ultimately 
ge and that accordingly throughout the Old Testament it is 

E who speaks of himself in a human manner. 

We are not prepared with any new theory of the subject. Our 
object has chiefly been to show cause, why the philosophical in- 
quirer should not rely, with absolute certainty, on any of his va- 
rious grounds of objection to the anthropopathia of the Bible. 
With the same view we would propose for his consideration one 
point only, namely, the indispensable utility of the biblical repre- 
sentations of Deity to men of even the most capacious mind, and 
the most profound attainments. We lay it down then as an incon- 
testable principle, that it is the great design of the scriptures, the 
legitimate result of all truly philosophical views, and the true end 
of all scientific researches, to increase man’s practical reverence 
for his Maker. Now if it can be shown that the consequence of 
abandoning that class of conceptions of the Deity, to which our 
remarks are directed, is attended with a decided and very exten- 
sive diminution of that reverence ; then we require no further proof 
that the philosophy which scouts such conceptions, or regards them 
with a suspicious eye, has overshot its mark, and has fallen into 
an error alike degrading to its pretensions, and destructive of 
its proper office. it will also follow that in the very moment 
when philosophy plumes itself upon the supposed superiority of 
its conceptions over those of the Bible, it most effectually 
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evinces its own arrogance, and establishes the divine origin of 
revelation. 

Now we boldly assert, that the natural and invariable effect of 
these superhuman conceptions of God, and of his attributes and 
agency, 1s, that, in proportion as they are remote from the biblical 
style, they tend to render themselves ineffective as to all proper 
moral consequences on the heart. We urge that a Deity who is 
equally everywhere to the human mind, is virtually, to that mind 
itself, nowhere. It is well known that the direct result of pan- 
theism is to diminish every salutary impression afforded by religion, 
and scarcely less pernicious is the tendency of those views which, 
under the plea of exalting to the utmost our ideas of the divine 
immensity, generalise them into a mere universal spiritualism. We 
are not ashamed to confess our acquiescence in the old and trite 
observation, that ‘ we may reason upon any subject till we bring it 
to nothing,’ and we take this effect of supernaturalism, properly 
so called, to be undubitable. To the mind of the common people 
there is no alternative between biblical conceptions of God, and 
none at all, or at least none that are influential ; and we dare the 
philosopher himself to deny that his conceptions of the Great First 
Cause cease to inspire reverence, in proportion as they become 
transcendental. We hold it to be a maxim in regard to the per- 
ceptions of the human mind in its present state, that extremes in 
opinion coincide in their moral effects upon it, and we think that 
the consequences are nearly the same, of conceiving the Deity to 
be ‘ altogether such an one as we are,’ and of conceiving of Him, 
as immeasurably unlike ourselves. 

It may be considered very humbling, but we believe that univer- 
sal experience attests the fact, that in proportion as our views of 
such subjects, as the divine nature and attributes, become unduly 
abstract, they become indefinite ; and that such being the case, the 
style of Scripture evinces its own inspiration by that very quality 
which has been most tenaciously laid hold of to invalidate its claim 
to it. For the same reason we prefer the moderate views of such 
subjects propounded by Paley, in his chapter ‘on the natural attri- 
butes of the Deity,’ as far better suited to us in our present state, 
than the metaphysical superlatives of Newton, in his general scho- 
lium ; although that great man on other occasions has adhered to 
the biblical style so closely, as to induce the charge from Leibnitz, 
that he had spoken of the Deity in a human manner. While the 
negation of all limits, with regard to the attributes of Deity, is 
but a reasonable conclusion from his works, and is certainly most 
agreeable to the Scriptures, we regard the conclusions of mere & 
priori speculation as precarious in themselves, aud pernicious in 
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their practical consequences. The soundest philosophy as well as 
the surest grounds for devotion are contained in the following 
observations of Dr. Thomas Brown. ‘ This one designing Power, 
we are accustomed to say, is omniscient; and in the only sense in 
which that phrase can have any meaning, when used by creatures 
so ignorant as ourselves, to signify our impossibility of discovering 
any limits to the wisdom which formed the magnificent design of 
the world, the phrase may be used as expressive only of the admi- 
ration that is justly due to wisdom so sublime. He who formed 
the universe, and adapted it, in all its parts, for those gracious pur- 
poses to which it is subservient, must, of course, have known the 
relations which he established; and knowing every relation of 
everything existing, he may truly be said to be omniscient in his 
relation to everything that exists. But it is in this definite sense 
only that the phrase has any meaning, as used by creatures whose 
knowledge itself is so very limited. Beyond this universe it is pre- 
sumptuous for man to venture even in the homage which he offers. 
The absolute wisdom of the Deity, transcendant as it may be when 
compared even with that noble display of it which is within us and 
without us wherever we turn our eyes, we are incapable even of 
conceiving ; and admiring what we know, an awful veneration of 
what is unknown is all that remains to us. Our only meaning of 
the term omniscience then does not arrogate to us any knowledge 
of those infinite relations which we assert the Deity to know: it 
is merely that the supreme being knows every relation of every 
existing thing, and that it is impossible for us to conceive any limit 
to his knowledge. His omnipotence in like manner as conceived 
by us, whatever it may be in reality, is not a power extending to 
circumstances of which, from our own ignorance, we must be inca- 
pable of forming a conception ; but a power which has produced 
whatever exists, and to which we cannot discover any limit. It 
may be capable of producing wonders as far surpassing those 
which we perceive, as the whole fabric of the universe surpasses the 
little workmanship of human hands ; but the relation of the Deity 
to these unexisting or unknown objects is beyond the feebleness of 
our praise, as it is beyond the arrogance of our conception.’ 

We presume then that a strong presumptive argument is afforded 
by the position, that it involves a great detriment to the piety of 
any man to discard scriptural ideas of God and his attributes. 
It is an accepted rule in philosophy that the reasoning which con- 
ducts us to an erroneous result must be incorrect ; and a more erro- 
neous result can scarcely be conceived than a diminution of our reve- 
rence for the Creator, and a repugnance of mind to the sublimest 
verities of revelation. And we appeal to the calamitous effects 
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upon the devotion of any mind accustomed to these indefinite ex- 
patiations so carefully avoided in the last quotation, and we ask 
whether it does not find itself unfitted and even disinclined by them, 
for the affectionate and contrite contemplation of the incarnation 
and the cross ; whether it is not incapacitated by such ideas to 
receive the consolation afforded by the doctrine of the Saviour’s 
intercession, and disqualified by them for the duties of public wor- 
ship and secret scriptural prayer ; and from the dissonance between 
the state of mind induced by such conceptions, and the simplicity 
and tenacity of evangelical faith, we derive a practical refutation 
of those conceptions themselves. They are either erroneous, or, if 
correct, are totally unsuited to the present state of man, his present 
degree of knowledge, and his present duties and engagements. 

What then seems to be the safest and even the most philosophical 
course to be pursued under our present circumstances, but to retain 
those conceptions of divine things with which the Spirit of inspira- 
tion has thought fit to display them to our perceptions? To aban- 
don these appears to us to be no less presumptuous and perilous 
than the attempt to discard the instincts of our nature, in order to 
guide our daily conduct by the results of abstract reasoning. Let 
the subject then be considered, if the reader pleases, as not advanced 
even a step by the foregoing observations. We would submit that 
in this, as in many other instances, true philosophy consists in going 
back rather than in advancing. For just as the true moral philosopher 
sends us back to the original and unsophisticated dictates of the 
heart for our guidance, so the truly philosophical Christian advises 
us to be content with the representations of Scripture. The true 
philosopher submits to consider all the great laws of nature as 
at present so many ultimate facts, which suffice for the guidance 
of his researches, though he observes in them many particulars 
which confound his best concerted theories, and which subject his 
humility and patience to a severe trial. He wisely, however, dis- 
tinguishes what is really known from what lies beyond the present 
reach of his faculties. He does not discard what is ascertained, 
because it is associated with some things which defy his compre- 
hension. He looks forward to a time whee that which is at present 
true in his conceptions will remain so; when that which is inexpli- 
cable will be found compatible with what truth he already knows, 
and when new facts will be presented to his view which will serve 
to harmonize the most contending phenomena, as they now seem 
to his limited conceptions. ‘The Christian will best consult his 
own stedfastuess as well as do most honour to revelation, when he 
imitates this procedure. It may be the privilege of both, to under- 
stand more fully hereafter, why their perceptions of things were 
conveyed through their present channels, and limited by their pre- 
sent bounds. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. 
By Professor H. A. C. Harvernicx, D.D." 


Translated from the German by the Rev. F. W. Gorcu, M.A., of Trinity College 
Dublin. 


Tue Avutuor’s PREFACE. 


A new work on Ezekiel is sufficiently justified by the long con- 
tinued and highly culpable neglect of his writings. In preparing 
the following Commentary the author has had abundant occasion 
to be sensible of the want of the solid preparatory labours of earlier 
times, such as we possess for the other prophets in the works of a 
Vitringa, Seb. Schmid, Maren (?), and others. Even the later 
theologians have, to the present day, bestowed remarkably little 
attention on this prophet; and with regard to these I regret 





is The name of Dr. H. A. C. Hiivernick was first introduced to the public, at least 
in this country, by Hengstenberg, who, in his treatise on the authenticity of Daniel, 
published in 1831, says that he is indebted to Mr. Huvernick, Cand. Theol., for the 
correction of the press and the compilation of the index, and mentions his being 
then engaged in preparing a Commentary on Daniel in such terms as to excite the 
expectation that it would prove a very valuable contribution to theological litera- 
ture.* This Commentary appeared in the following year. In 1836 Hivernick, 
then licentiate of theology and private teacher in the University of Rostock, brought 
out the first volume of his Introduction to the Old Testament, which he dedicated 
to his former teacher, Professor Tholuck. The first part of the second volume 
followed in 1839, but the work was not completed till 1844. Meanwhile Dr. Hiver- 
nick had received the apointment of Professor Ordinarius of Theology in the 
university of Konigsberg, and had published (in 1833) his Commentary on Ezekiel, 
The preliminary remarks prefixed to the Commentary on Ezekiel were repeated in 
substance, though somewhat abridged, in the last part of his Introduction, and to 
these were added in the latter work a short statement of the contents of Ezekiel’s 
prophecies, and an examination of the objections which have been made to their 
genuineness. The whole of the preliminary remarks, as they appear in the Com- 
mentary, together with the additions made to them in the Introduction, are pre- 
sented in the following translation. In a subsequent Number we hope to give a 
specimen of the Commentary itself. The premature death of Hiivernick in 1845 
was felt as a severe loss by all the friends of sound Biblical literature, who had 
hoped much from his future labours. With the first plan of the present publication 
he was acquainted, and he took sufficient interest in it to justify the expectation 
that it would have received much advantage from his assistance had his days been 
prolonged. 
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especially that I was not able to make use of Ewald’s work on 
the Prophets for the beginning of the exposition, although I must 
confess that I have found in this book more that is adapted to 
suggest inquiry than that is really satisfactory. 

A strong predilection led me long ago to the prophecies of 
Ezekiel, as it did before that to the Book of Daniel, to which they 
are in many ways related; and I will not deny that the cireum- 
stance of lighting here on a province so little cultivated, and the 
charm of removing the manifold difficulties which arise in it, had 
no small share in this choice. At the same time, however, I was 
filled with the inward conviction that it is highly important for the 
church of the Lord, as well as for theological science, in our times 
especially, that the pure and unadulterated contents of the pro- 
phetic word should, in spite of all its adversaries, be brought to 
our knowledge, and that all love and truth should be bestowed on 
the conscientious investigation of it. Under these circumstances 
my work must lay especial claim to an equitable judgment ; and 
it would afford me great joy if, by means of it, I should contribute 
to the result, that minds of a generous temper were more turned 
to this portion of prophetic literature, and that thus this difficult 
subject might be presented in various aspects. To the friends, 
therefore, far and near, who, in our earnest times of questioning 
or boldly denying everything, have not yet learnt amidst their 
hard struggles to find in the Word of Life the joy and gladness 
of their hearts, and to strive after the understanding of it with 
genuine love of truth ;—to these, for their friendly and benevolent 
reception, be my book especially commended. But in reference 
to those from whose judgment frequently just so little is to be 
learnt, and to be gained for science, as their blame goes over into 
sheer calumny and witless scorn (of which, alas! there are not 
wanting melancholy instances in recent times) I know how to 
comfort myself with the golden saying of one of the fathers,— 
‘Laudari a male viventibus nolo, abhorreo; dolori mihi est, non 
voluptati.’ 

I have always esteemed it a great favour from the Lord to be 
able to retreat trom the unrefreshing bustle of the perverted spirit 
of the age into that holy calm, which is devoted to the contem- 
“rose and investigation of the word of God, and in this book I 

ave experienced most abundantly how true that is which Lro 
says with especial reference to the prophets of the exile,—‘ All, 
since that time, who have lost the land promised by God to their 
spirits, and to whom in their trouble God has proffered this bread 
of grace, the writings of the prophets, all have eaten to the full 
thereof, but none has exhausted its riches; all have refreshed 
themselves to new hope and new faith at this well of life, and yet 
its 
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its waters flow on in unfathomable depth.’ And thus I dismiss 
my book, with heartfelt thanks and praise to God, who has be- 
stowed on me the power and will to complete it, and I beseech 
Him that he would bless my endeavour to the glory of his holy 
name. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


I. There is a prejudice, as ungrounded as it is wide-spread, 
which frequently leads to the complaint that, in reference to most 
of the prophets, only very meagre particulars of their lives are 
remaining, from which a well-constructed picture of their work 
cannot fitly be put together. The fault, however, lies principally 
in the false point of view from which particulars are sought of such 
a kind as (even if they were left to us) would amount to little or 
nothing for the understanding of that which is proms the pro- 
phetic work. Where the prophets passed a life which was out- 
wardly much agitated, and was closely bound up with their pro- 
phetic calling, the particulars of it are not wanting; such is the 
case not only with the older prophets, namely, those of the king- 
dom of Israel, but also with the more recent, as Jeremiah. But 
where the work of the prophets was one especially of a spiritual 
kind, consisting in the preaching of the word, there the communi- 
cation and preservation of this word itself is the delineation of 
their activity,—in strict propriety their prophetic biography. ‘The 
latter is the case with Ezekiel. By the side of the scattered data 
of his external life those of his internal life appear so much the 
richer,—the peculiar character of his work as a prophet, his higher 
divine destination in this respect. 

When, in the year 599 B.c., Jehoiachin, after a reign of three 
months, was obliged to give himself up to the Chaldean king, and 
was carried into exile with the more distinguished Jews, the same 
lot befel Ezekiel,” the son of Busi. He belonged to the more 
illustrious race of priests (i. 3), who were therefore especially ex- 
posed to this fate ; comp. 2 Kings xxiv.14. The close connection 
in which, according to ch. xi., the prophet appears to have stood 
to the more distinguished priesthood, testifies also to his priestly 
origin (see the remarks on this chapter). That he had left his 
native country very young is frequently assumed, but with little 
probability. ‘The mature vigorous priestly spirit which prevails 
throughout his prophecies furnishes evidence of a greater age. 
Undoubtedly, he had for some considerable time performed the 
service of a priest in the temple, the plundering of which by 





> This name was also borne by a Levite in the Old Testament. See 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 16. 
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Nebuchadnezzar he was witness to (2 Kings xxiv. 15). For he 
discovers the most accurate knowledge of the ancient sanctuary in 
its individual parts (comp. viii. xl.-xliii.), which must have been im- 
ressed in the deepest manner on his senses and on his memory. 
The comparatively not lengthened space of twenty-seven years, 
which, as far as we are informed, was that of his stay in exile 
(comp. i. 1 with xxix. 17), agrees also with this view, inasmuch 
as there is little probability that the prophet long survived this 
period.° 

izekiel was carried into the north of Mesopotamia, to the city 
Tel-Abib, on the banks of the Chebar. Here he was formally 
settled and married (comp. iii. 24; vill. 1; xxiv. 18). The place 
was especially wortiny of note in consequence of the meeting 
together of the old exiles from the ten tribes with the more recent 
contemporaries of Ezekiel. A situation like this, which placed 
him in the midst of the exiles, was peculiarly appropriate to his 
function as prophet. Yet it was not till the fifth year of his 
banishment that Ezekiel found himself called by God to his pro- 
phetic office. An external event, the sending of Zedekiah to 
Babylon and the communication of the predictions of Jeremiah 
respecting Babylon, falls in with this call, and is connected with 
it. Ina remarkable vision he receives his commission to come 
forth among his people as a prophet, and a disclosure of the prin- 
cipal matters to be announced to them. 

The functions of the prophet commencing from this time appear 
before us in his book as forming a beautifully complete, a stately 
and harmonious whole. They fall into two great divisions, of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem forms the turning point (ch. i.- 
XXxii. and xxxiii.-xlviii.). During the period before this catastrophe 
Ezekiel exercises especially the office of correction, after it that of 
consoling and promising. 

The prophet, as a true watcher of Israel, to which the Lord had 
called him, had before his eyes not simply the small, contracted 
circle lying nearest to himself, in which he moved, but the whole 
of the theocracy. His chief aim, therefore, is in the first instance 
directed to Jerusalem, continuing presumptuous and secure in its 
sins, and hurrying onwards inevitably to destruction. It is one 
chief business of the prophet in the first period of his work to set 
forth clearly on all sides the whole, full meaning of this judgment, 
and to point out all the causes which inevitably occasioned or 
accelerated it. God's decision is a decision as unchangeable as it 





© Theodoret (p. 880, ed. Schulze) erroneously concludes from chap. xxiv. that 
Ezekiel was a Nazarene. Through an oversight also Josephus (Ant. x. 6. 3) 

represents the carrying away of Ezekiel as having taken place under Jehoiakim. — 
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is righteous—with this ground-thought most of his discourses at 
this time are filled; a long-continued cry of woe ; an energetic 
mighty word, in which already the thunders of the coming judg- 
ment re-echo. 

Through this announcement the prophet showed his relation to 
the theocracy in general,—that which had become to him a higher 
commission in reference to it. Such a message concerned also the 
exiles amongst whom he was placed. To these also that announce- 
ment of the judgment was a loud call to repentance, which must 
find so much the more sympathy as the judgment had here already 
appeared. Also among the exiles it had the effect of beating 
down with mighty words the foolish and carnal hopes of those to 
whom the ruin of Jerusalem and the destruction of the sanctuary 
yet appeared to be a thing inconceivable and impossible. It 
availed also to prevent among them the despondency which, 
strengthened by the proud, scornful language of the Jews who re- 
mained behind (comp. e.g. xi. 15), seemed ready to sink under 
the feeling of misery and the desolate thought of being far from 
Jehovah and from the land of their fathers, and which regarded 
itself, alone, as given up to the whole severity of the divine judg- 
ment. Also in Babylon, finally, there were not wanting those whose 
hearts were set on the continuance, above all things, of their idola- 
trous and sinful course ; who, therefore, had no right feeling in 
regard to the ways and works of God, and who mocked at his 
justice ; against this carnal security and obduracy the earnest 
word of the prophet was directed, pointing out to them and urging 
their return to God. Thus, going forth on all sides from the idea 
of the judgment as from a definite middle point, the solicitude and 
activity of the —— were employed, where the need was greatest 
and most sensibly felt for the immediate present. With this mag- 
nificent survey, accurately comprehending the whole, the prophet 
unites most intimately a tender, loving concern for that which is 
individual, the most scrupulous regard to the individual condition 
and circumstances of his neighbourhood, which he penetrates with 
accurate view, and estimates so carefully that we receive no more 
vivid picture of the internal condition of the exiles than that 
which we obtain from Ezekiel. 

But Ezekiel fixes his eyes not merely on the condition of the 
theocracy in itself but also on its connection with the heathen 
world. After he has, during a long time, directed his earnest 
preaching of repentance to Israel, he directs his view to the 
heathen (see ch. xxv.-xxxii.). For in this respect also the prophet 
will be found a true announcer of the divine righteousness. 
Through his word addressed to the mightiest, wisest, and proudest 
nations of the earth, may be clearly seen the relation in which 
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heathenism, surely and for ever perishing, stands to the theocracy, 
which, though now included in the defeat, is yet ripening for an 
eternal victory over the world. 

The great catastrophe, the middle point of the prophet’s preach- 
ing hitherto, has happened; Jerusalem is destroyed, the sanctuary 
lies in ashes. The word of the Lord had received its accomplish- 
ment: an exceedingly deep and powerfully agitating impression 
had been called forth by the terribleness of this accomplishment : 
a new spiritual period began to dawn among the people. And, 
therefore, now the prophet lets the word of promise decidedly pre- 
vail. Beyond the present, with its depressing sorrows, the view 
must be raised to a future rich in blessings. The eye of faith 
must be immovably directed to the inexhaustible fullness of divine 
grace: in this faith must Israel become strong in his God, patient 
in tribulation, and rejoicing in hope. And, as formerly, the 
prophet has brought to light, and surveyed on all sides, the mass 
of corruption and the whole evil of the present, so now he pour- 
_ the whole development of the future deliverance in the 
richest and most sublime pictures. 

The influence which in this ministry the prophet exercised over 
his contemporaries was of the highest importance. As in the 
days of Elias and Elisha, the prophets supplied in the kingdom 
of Israel the absence of a true sanctuary, and sought as far as 
possible to occupy the place of the lacking priests of Jehovah °—so 
the priest Ezekiel, by virtue of his prophetic calling, afforded to 
the deserted exiles a living witness that the Lord had not aban- 
doned them, and that even for them a sanctuary existed (comp. 
xi. 16), in which they might perceive the gracious presence of 
God. The more imposing the public appearance of Ezekiel was, 
and the more desolate and troublous the time of his appearance, 
the more powerful must be the influence which he exercised. We 
see proof of this in those accounts which show that the people and 
their elders, even from the earliest period of his appearing, col- 
lected round the prophet and listened tohis word. (Comp. viii. 1; 
xi. 25; xiv. 1; xx. 1; xxiv. 18, seq.; xxxiii. 31, 32.) On 
this Vitringa very properly remarks in his treatise De Synagoga 

Vetere, p. 332; ‘ Supponit Deus in tota hac oratione sua ad pro- 
_— (scil. xxxiii. 31), populum solitum esse statis vicibus ad 
izechielem venire; coram ipso considere ; ipsius coargutiones 
recipere cum reverentia et ab ipso solemniter instrui cognitione 





4 Comp. also the beautiful picture of the impression analogous to this which the 
second destruction of Jerusalem could not but make, as given by Rothe, Die Anfange 
d. Christl. Kirche, i. p. 341, seq. 

© See Hengstenberg, On the Authenticity of the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 185, seq. 
Ryland’s translation. 
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viarum Dei. Propheta igitur Ezechiel considerabatur ut doctor 
populi publicus, qui in edibus suis, ut in schola quadam publica, 
conventus instituebat, ibique coram frequenti concione divinam 
interpretabatur voluntatem, oratione facunda.* Nor is this in- 
fluence of Ezekiel to be looked upon as one that was merely tran- 
sitory and confined to the time then present, but as one that con- 
tinued, and was much more comprehensive. If we may consider 
that the book of Daniel exerted the most important influence on 
the formation of the religious views of later Judaism, it belonged 
to Ezekiel to exert such an influence in an analogous manner on 
the time present to the prophet, the period of the exile. If we 
perceive among the exiles such a remarkable change, and if the 
colony on its return home manifests an aim so strikingly different 
from that of the earlier people,—a cleaving to the law with a 
solicitude and constancy that did not previously appear ;—an 
essential portion of this phenomenon is to be attributed to the 
exertion so rich in influence of one man, Ezekiel. Without such 
a positive influence on the people, the unity which they preserved 
during even such a period, and which, afterwards, they guarded 
with the greatest decision and tenacity, would be scarcely expli- 
cable. But to the prophet himself was unquestionably permitted 
that which was denied to a Jeremiah, that he should live to see 
the beginning of this regeneration and conversion of the unhappy 
people. 

Even subsequent ages, and especially the Fathers, are full of 
admiration of the prophet, and speak with enthusiasm of the 
wonderful power of his writings. (Comp. Sirach xlix. 8.) By 
Gregory Nazienzen, e. g., he is called,‘O ray xpopntdy Savpasiw- 
raros xal SYndAdratos, as well as 6 trav weytrwy éromrns nai eenynrns 
pvorngiwy xat Seauarwr.® (See the passages quoted in Carpzov. 
Introd. ii. p. 197.) From such a feeling of veneration, though 
certainly proceeding in a wrong direction, have sprung the apo- 
eryphal writings which were attributed to this prophet, and which, 
as it seems, came very early into circulation, and were quoted 
even by Tertullian and Clemens Alexandrinus." 

II.—In the prophecies of Ezekiel we find a character of very 





f*It is taken for granted in the whole of this address of God to the prophet 
(xxxiii, 31), that the people were accustomed to come to Ezekiel at stated times, to 
sit before him, to receive his reproofs with reverence, and by him to be formally 
instructed in the knowledge of the ways of God. The prophet Ezekiel, therefore, 
was considered as a public teacher of the people, who held meetings in his house as 
in a sort of public school, and there, before a crowded audience, interpreted the 
Divine will in eloquent discourse.’ 

s ‘The most wonderful and most exalted of the prophets—the eyewitness and in- 
terPreter of the great mysteries and visions.’ 

See Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. V. T. i. p. 1118, sq. 
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definite strict individuality. ‘The most prominent marks of this 
character are the following :— 

First of all, an uncommon power and energy distinguished the 
prophet. In him we see an individuality endowed by nature with 
wonderful spiritual strength, consecrated by a higher power which 
subdues it, and renders it subservient to itself. Ezekiel is, through 
his strength, one of the most imposing organs of the Spirit of God 
in the Old Testament,—a truly gigantic appearance. The glow 
of the divine indignation, the mighty rushing of the Spirit of the 
Lord, the holy majesty of Jehovah, as the seer beheld it, are 
remarkably reflected in his writings. In the clearest and most 
decided opposition to the present and to the prevailing corrupt 
spirit of the age, he comes forth with all abruptness and iron con- 
sistency. Has he to contend with a people of brazen front and 
unbending neck? He possesses on his own part an unbending 
nature, opposing the evil with an unflinching spirit of boldness, 
with words full of consuming fire. The glowing language of 
Ezekiel is united with evident perseverance and considerateness. 
The prophet never passes hurriedly from one subject to another. 
He is rather completely absorbed in that which lies before him, 
this he grasps with all his strength; this he examines and pene- 
trates on all sides, and rests not until he has thoroughly exhausted 
it. He, therefore, often returns to the definite grand leading 
thoughts by which he is moved. One sees that he lives and 
moves altogether in these. Incessantly does he hold forth to the 
deaf ears and hard hearts of the people the one thing needful. 
The lofty action—the torrent of his eloquence—rests on this com- 
bination of power and consistency, the one as unwearied as the 
other is imposing. 

With this peculiarity there is united in Ezekiel the genuine 
feeling and character of a priest. This appears in Ezekiel in an 
incomparably stronger manner than in Jeremiah. What Ezekiel 
is once, to which the Lord has appointed him, that he is with the 
whole soul. Even as prophet he does not disown his priestly 
origin and feeling ; for he has, with his whole soul, served the Lord 
in his sanctuary. The circumstances also by which he was sur- 
rounded favoured this. Not only because a man of this origin 
must, from the first, enjoy a certain authority, but also and 
especially because in him as priest, there was bestowed on the 
people a real benefit of grace, a constant powerful reminiscence 
of the sanctuary of the Lord, an awakening call to holy aspira- 
tions after the lost tokens of Jehovah’s favour. Of this priestly 
feeling on the part of Ezekiel, we find numerous proofs in his 
writings, as even the manner of his being called (ch. i. ; comp. 
ch. x.); then ch. viii.-xi., xl.-xlviii. ; also in detached passages, as 
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iv. 13, sq.; xx. 12, sq.; xxii. 8, 26; xxiv. 16, sq7., &c. Some 
have seen in this the contracted spirituality of the prophet.' Even 
Ewald asserts* that this mode of the prophet’s dealing with the 
subject ‘is only a consequence of the one-sided conception of 
antiquity, which he obtained merely from books and traditions, as 
well as of depression of spirit enhanced by the long continuance 
of the banishment and bondage of the people.’ But against this 
view we maintain, partly that in Ezekiel, even from the pe 
of his prophetic appearance, this precise aim is brought forward 
clearly and definitely ; partly that even in the second part of his 
book, so far from such a depressed state of mind and anxious 
view, we find much rather a lofty spirit, which, looking away from 
all the woes and afflictions of the present, lives with joyful anima- 
tion in the future, and in the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
God. But there really lies at the foundation of this representa- 
tion a view of the law, and especially of the connection of the 
prophets with it, perverted and contrary to Scripture. If we see 
in the ceremonial law merely forms contracted and contracting, 
paralyzing the freedom of the spirit, then, of course, entering into 
them as Ezekiel does, appears of itself to be contractedness of 
mind. But the law has to the prophets a higher signification, and 
with what freedom of spirit he enters into it (with all his decided 
attachment, fidelity, and love to it) is shown by his deep compre- 
hension of the ideas expressed in the ordinances of the law, and 
of the spiritual value of its forms; so that (as even the section, 
ch. xl. and seq. testifies) he stands in no slavish dependence on the 
law, but has clearly understood its signification for the period of 
the old and that of the new covenant in their unison as well as 
in their difference. 

With an individuality so strongly marked as that of Ezekiel, 
his close adherence to the -Pentateuch is especially interesting. 
He will stand on nothing else than on that basis laid by God him- 
self, and on this he will proceed to build. No self-will, no false 
endeavour to be something peculiar, influences him, but there is 
a true and willing yielding to the divine arrangement of things, 
an inward organic union with it. The same holds also of the con- 
nection in which Ezekiel stands to the other prophets. In a time 
in which true prophecy was rare (see Ez. xii. 21 ; comp. Lam. ii. 
9), and together with this also the right feeling for its appreciation 
was visibly decreasing, Ezekiel appealed to those men of God as 
the ancient witnesses for divine truth (xxxviii. 17), and he will 
stand no otherwise than in full harmonious unison with them, 





' See e. g. Gesenius on Is, ii. p. 205; De Wette, Finleit. p. 317, 5th ed. 
« Die Proph. des Alten Bundes, ii, p. 209. 
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however his utterance, viewed superficially and externally, may 
appear to be altogether foreign and unheard of—a proof how fit 
the prophet was for his calling, how entirely consecrated he was 
to it, so thoroughly was he penetrated by the organism and the 
divinely appointed diad0x%7 rav xpoPnrwv,—the higher all-compre- 
hending unity of the prophetic spirit! In this view the relation of 
Ezekiel to his older contemporary, Jeremiah, is especially im- 
portant. Even Ezekiel’s entrance on his work stands in the 
closest connection with him (see the Jntrod. to the first section) ; 
and an abundance of passages refer back to the utterances of 
Jeremiah. See e.g. iii. 14; vii. 14; xiii. (comp. with Jer. 
xxiii. 9, sq.) ; xxxiv. (comp. Jer. xxiii.) ; xxxvi. 25, sq., &e.™ This 
influence of Jeremiah on our prophet extends further, however, 
than to single utterances : in whole thoughts, and in the carrying 
out and application of them to those times, a remarkable affinity 
between the two prophets is observable, as even the older theo- 
logians often pointed out. Calvin, e. g., admirably says, ‘ Neque 
naturaliter contigit, ut unus Hierosolyme, alter vero in Chaldza 
sic quasi ex uno ore proferrent sua vaticinia, ac si duo cantores 
alter ad alterius vocem sese componerent. Non potuit enim desi- 
derari melior nec concinnior melodia, quam apparet in istis duobus 
servis Dei.”" The ancient tradition also among Jews and Christians,° 
according to which Ezekiel was either the son or the servant of 
Jeremiah, is explained, in respect to its origin, very satisfactorily 
from the perception of this internal harmony, without there being 
any need on account of it to suppose any external connection of 
this kind, or even a determined agreement between the two, as 
Koster” would do. 

We find also in Ezekiel, together with superior spiritual endow- 
ments, no inconsiderable degree of cultivation, and a certain 
erudition which his illustrious descent, as well as his priestly 
station and character, rendered him especially capable of. Traces 
of this kind meet us in Ezekiel much oftener than in the other 
prophets, as his very accurate knowledge not only of the law, but 
also of the history of the people, his acquaintance with foreign 
nations and their circumstances, his architectural knowledge and 
the prevalence of subjects belonging to this province clearly 
testify. For this our prophet is extolled even by the older theolo- 





™ Movers, De utriusque recens. vatic. Jerem. p. 35, seq.; Ewald (ubi supra), 


. 209. 

n ¢ Nor did it happen naturally that the one at Jerusalem and the other in Chaldexa 
should thus utter their predictions, as it were, with one mouth, just as two singers 
naturally adapt their voices to each other. For no better or more perfect harmony 
could be desired than that which appears in these two servants of God.’ 

° See Carpzov. Introd. p. 194. P Die Proph. d. A. u, N. T. p. 115. 
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gians. Witsius, e. g., says, ‘ Fuit sane hic noster vir in eruditione 
et ingenio eximius, ita ut seposito etiam prophetiz dono, quod 
incomparabile est, cum aliis illustribus scriptoribus comparari 
mereatur, ob pulcherrimas évoias, comparationes elegantes et 
magnam rerum multarum, presertim architecture, peritiam.’ ¢ 
In more recent times Ewald (p. 207, sq.) has brought forward and 
carried out this view in a partial and exaggerated manner, in as 
much as he affirms an opposition between ‘public life, the living 
participation in it, and experience of it,’ on the one hand ; and 
on the other, simply ‘ learned literary life, and the being confined 
within the narrow bounds of that which is domestic ;’ and denying 
that Ezekiel possesses the former, he accords to him only the 
latter. Ewald’s picture of Ezekiel amounts to that of a formal 
book-learned recluse. Thus, however, no prophet lived ; and 
with regard to Ezekiel, the contrary may be strikingly shown. 
A character so energetic as that of Ezekiel cannot possibly be 
viewed as confining itself within the narrow bounds of such a 
learned activity. Ezekiel’s whole aim is much rather a decidedly 
practical one. How intimately acquainted he was with life and 
with its individual circumstances is testified in the clearest manner 
by his address to the exiles, ch. xii. and seg. His influence over 
it is no less shown by those statements, from which it appears that 
Ezekiel framed a middle point for it (see § 1). It was he who essen- 
tially regulated the religious circumstances of the people, through 
whom a new form was remarkably impressed on the whole life, the 
spiritual tendency of his times. But such results are altogether 
inconceivable, unless the prophet took the most lively interest in 
the public life of those times (so far as we can speak of public 
life as then existing), and, in a period so confused and circum- 
stances so difficult, ruled it with certain glance and grasped it 
with powerful hand ; in order really to rescue that which eould be 
rescued, and as a worthy instrument of the Lord to help forward 
the end which was to be attained by the punishment of the cap- 
tivity. 

Witsius (1. c.) rightly calls the donum prophetie of our prophet 
‘incomparabile.’ All his prophecies are penetrated with the same 
certainty which the prophet shows in reference to his knowledge 
of the divine decree. His views of the present testify how clear] 
he has conceived it in his innermost being, how he looks Psa 
it on all sides, and knows how to estimate it (comp. especially ch. 
xiv.). Not less wonderful are his views of the future. In general 


4 Our author was indeed distinguished for his erudition, so that, apart from his 
gift of prophecy, which is incomparable, he deserves to be compared with other 
illustrious writers, on account of his most beautiful conceptions, and his great know- 
ledge of many subjects, especially of architecture. —Witsii Miscell. Sac. i. p. 243. 
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indeed the prophet conceives it rather in its general features, that 
is, his view is principally directed to the most comprehensive aspect 
of the kingdom of God, considered as a whole. But still there 
are not wanting remarkable instances of his views of particular 
future events, special predictions on which by their plain fulfilment 
the seal of the veracity and divine illumination of the prophet is 
impressed. Of the prophecies directed against foreign nations, 
those against Tyre and Egypt are especially to be mentioned in 
this respect (ch. xxvi. sq.). Among the others the announcement 
of the fate of Zedekiah (xii. 12, sg.), and that relating to the de- 
struction of the city (ch. xxiv. comp. xxxiii.) are pre-eminent. 
This point is brought forward among the moderns not only by 
Jahn’ but even by De Wette,* who says, ‘in none of the ancient 
prophets (?) are there found such definite predictions as in this.’ 
Zunz* maintains even, that the true omaha spirit knows no 
such special prophecies, and hence deduces an argument for the 
late composition of the book, in which view he certainly stands 
altogether alone in our times." One can desire no more striking 
acknowledgment of the extreme perplexity in which this kind of 
criticism produced in the soil of a crude scepticism, feels itself 

laced, than that here made. Such a mode of treating the sub- 
ject cannot reconcile itself to an appearance so sublime, so won- 
derful, as that of the prophetic spirit of an Ezekiel. It is however 
precisely that appearance which serves as a splendid testimony 
against this narrow-minded view, one which asserts in contradiction 
to all history that the period of the exile may not have been a 
time of wonders ! * 

III.—Ezekiel’s diction and mode of statement are by no means 
the same throughout, but rather very manifold and variable. 

We sometimes find in the prophet a purely didactic diction, in 
calm development as in the older prophets. This form prevails 
especially in the section ch. xii.-xix. Here he readily interweaves 
proverbial expressions (ch. xii.-xviii.). He expounds at the same 
time, even in detail, sentences of the law (ch. xviii.), in such a 
manner as is scarcely to be met with earlier. The style is then 
the common style of prophetic rhetoric, in which the prophet but 
seldom rises to a poetical elevation, and strictly only there where 
he inserts real songs, in which the subjective feeling finds expres- 
sion, as ch. xix., xxvii., XXxii. 

® Jahn, Einl. ii. p. 589, sq. * De Wette, Finl. p. 318. 

t Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden, p. 158. 

« In respect to the earlier assaults on the authenticity of single parts of our 
book, as well as the recent view of Zunz, see the details in my Handb. d. Einl. in 
d, A, T. vol. ii. pt. ii. [p. 270, sq.} 

x Comp. on the other side, my Neuen Krit. Untersuch. iib. Daniel, p. 80, sq. 
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Far more prevalent, however, in Ezekiel is his peculiar use of 
symbols, his symbolical and allegorical representations. A circle of 
conceptions quite peculiar is opened to us in this respect by Ezekiel. 
The prophet places before us splendid visions, imposing by their 
majesty. His discourse moves on in richly executed various 
images ; they resemble, as to form and contents, in many ways, 
the symbols of his contemporary Daniel (comp. ch. xvii.). he 
images often leave the reality disregarded, and are put together 
in bold fashion, image and matter of fact being not seldom mingled 
(comp. e. g. xvii., xxix.). In these symbols the whole has a 
colossal character, giving frequent intimations of the strong im- 
pressions made on the mind of the prophet in a foreign land in 
Chaldzea ; which impressions are here, with powerful independent 
spirit, caught up and given back. ‘The prophet shows from his 
mode of representing them, that he is still absorbed in these con- 
ceptions, filled and moved by them in the most lively manner. 
The discourse frequently maintains throughout a completely 
dramatic character, whilst the prophet pictures himself in his 
relation to Jehovah with the utmost fidelity to his internal ex- 
periences and views. On this account also, we find in Ezekiel a 
remarkably numerous collection of symbolical actions (see iv. ; v. 
1 sq. ; xii. 3 sq.; xxiv. 15 sq.), in which the prophet’s liveliest 
participation in the circumstances of his vision is expressed in a 
peculiarly forcible manner, and which, much more decidedly than 
in any other of the prophets, show themselves to be occurrences 
taking place only in his own spirit. 

This mode of representation has often been regarded as an 
evidence of skill on the part of the prophet, and has been accounted 
for and explained on this assumption.” The writer, it is said, has 
here overpowered the prophet ; here one has to do with purely 
artistic productions. Now it is quite correct that a certain amount 
of skill is discoverable in this mode of representation ; but to look 
upon this artistic impulse as the originating principle of such 
compositions is to mistake the essence of prophecy. Prophecy is 
rooted in quite other soil, and were it in this manner cultivated 
in the province of pure art, it would cease to be genuine prophecy, 
and would belong to the class of degenerate productions—spurious 
imitations of it. His skill as a writer is exhibited much rather 
in the thoroughly intuitive, full and true giving back of his inward 
conceptions in their immediateness and originality. The skill 
which is to be attributed to the prophet is the historical skill of 
the narrator of internal facts ; a purely reproductive and not a 








y See De Wette, Lint. p. 318; Ewald, p. 210. sq.; comp. also Hitzig, Isai. inl. 
. p. XXviii. 
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productive faculty, and in this he shows a master-hand. Erroneous 
views on this point, such as are found in De Wette (p. 317), 
fall to the ground of themselves when we cease to measure the 
prophets by the rule of an ordinary artist—a simple poet. On 
the other hand, this mode of representation, since it leads us 
directly into the inner world of the prophetical spirit, has a cha- 
racter full of mystery, often dark and enigmatical. The prophet 
delights in this style the more, because it attracts attention and 
inquiry, and because such a word strikes the heart more impres- 
sively. Ancient writers very frequently speak of this darkness of 
Ezekiel ; they often were little able to reconcile themselves to 
the peculiarity of this mode of representation; they could not with 
sufficient vividness transport themselves into conceptions of this 
kind and apprehend them with sound historical feeling. Hiero- 
nymus designates the book of Ezekiel as ‘scripturarum oceanum, 
et mysteriorum Dei labyrinthum.’ The’ Jews ordained, on 
account of these difficulties, that no one should read it before he 
had passed his thirtieth year, and the wisdom of the Jewish schools 
could so little reconcile itself to some passages, that doubts appear 
to have arisen amongst some as to its canonical authority.* 

The style of the prophet, considered in general, has often been 
improperly blamed. Ewald (p. 212) has lately spoken of it 
very beautifully : ‘considered simply as a writer,’ says he, ‘ this 

rophet shows great excellences, especially in this dismal period. 

lis narrative has indeed, like that of most of the later writers, 
a certain lengthiness and extension, with sentences frequently 
much involved, and a rhetorical detail and diffuseness, yet it 
seldom dwindles down like that of Jeremiah ; it readily recovers 
itself and usually closes beautifully . . . . Moreover the language 
is rich in unfrequent comparisons, at once attractive and striking, 
full of varied turns, and often very beautifully worked out.... 
Where the language rises higher to the delineation of the sublime 
visions, it exhibits a genuine dramatic vividness. It has also a 
certain evenness and repose, a quality which in general distin- 
guishes this prophet from Jeremiah.’ 

Ezekiel especially abounds in a multitude of constantly recur- 
ring expressions and formule peculiar to himself, which for the 
most part are in the highest degree characteristic both of the 
prophet and of his times. To this class belong the constantly 
recurring formula by which the prophet is addressed, ‘ Son of man;’ 
the designation of the people as a "V3 M2 (ii. 5, sq.3 il. 9; 
xii. 2, sq., &c.); the formula ‘they shall know that I am the 








« See Hieron, Praf. ad Ez. ; Zunz, l.c. p. 163. 
® See especially Edzardi, ad tract. Avoda Sara, p. 487. 
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Lord,’ or the similar one ‘they shall know that a prophet hath 
been among them’ (ii. 5; xxxiii. 33); the formula of the vision 
‘the hand of the Lord came upon me,’ ‘ set thy face toward,’ &c. ; 
the specially frequent mention and assurance that it is Jehovah 
who speaks ; the solemn introduction to the words of Jehovah ‘ as 
I live, saith the Lord,’ &e. 

The language, on the one hand, shows such a dependence on 
the ancient models as was prevalent at this time. The influence of 
the Pentateuch, in particular, gives a very strong colouring to it.° 
On the other hand, the originality of Ezekiel is shown by a great 
number of expressions that do not occur elsewhere, which probably 
were in part first formed by the prophet.° Moreover the language 
has sunk under the influence of the dialect of the people, and of 
Aramaisms. Ezekiel is in this respect analogous principally to 
Jeremiah and to Daniel, and presents, more than any of the pro- 
phets, grammatical anomalies and later corruptions.’ 

IV.—Though there is no dispute amongst modern critics in 
respect to the predictions having been recorded by Ezekiel him- 
self, yet there is by no means a general agreement as to the 
manner in which the whole book originated, how it was collected 
and arranged. 

Jahn® thinks that he remarks a certain want of order in the 
predictions, in as far as those directed against foreign nations are 
collected together, and the chronological arrangement is broken in 
upon by ch. xxix. 17 sq. ; and also is not observed in ch. xxvi. | ; 
comp. xxix. 1 ; moreover ch. xxxv., xxxviii., xxxix. belong here. 
But to explain this arrangement, as Jahn does, simply from the 
‘accidental order in which the copyist or collector found them in 
his copy,’ is quite impracticable. Bor in the first place nothing is 
explained by it, inasmuch as the question returns, how then and 
why in that original did the portions which have been pointed out 
stand in the order in question. Then also to assume an arrange- 
ment by ‘accident’ here, where precisely the putting together of 
that which is connected could furnish no difficulty, is in the highest 
degree precarious. Why should the collector have adopted pre- 
cisely that arrangement which is thought by Jahn to be fit [7. e. 
the chronological,] and not much more probably have followed 
another more appropriate plan? Jahn, however, has not troubled 
y sog to make a scientific inquiry in order to discover such a 

an. 

Whilst Jahn contented himself with a certain discretion in the 
general assumption of ‘accident,’ Eichhorn ‘ seeks to define this 








» See the collection of passages by Zunz, p. 160, sq. 
© See Zunz, fre 4 See my Handb. d. Einl. i. 1. p. 234. 
. di. p. 593, sq. f Finl. iv. p. 237, sq. 4th ed. 
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accident more exactly. How arbitrarily from internal grounds he 
defines the time of single predictions appears from his Heb. Proph., 
pt. ii. and iii. In order to explain this imagined confusion, he 
takes refuge in the hypothesis of separate small rolls from which 
the whole has been collected together, whilst at the same time the 
law of parsimony obtained the preponderance over the proper 
connection of individual predictions with each other, and two pre- 
dictions of very different periods, were frequently written on one 
roll, purely from motives of economy. In the present state of 
criticism, this formerly cherished mode of explanation can only 
be regarded as belonging to the province of curiosities. For that 
the collector really had the design of putting together that which 
was related, and therefore looked at the contents, and not at a 
circumstance so entirely external, is too undeniable ; is, indeed, 
not denied by Eichhorn himself but merely explained by the new 
hypothesis, that the collector contented himself with the ‘ putting 
together of the single rolls,’ thus saving himself the trouble of 
frequent transcribing ! 

According to Bertholdt,£ the collector of the whole book 
found two old collections, ch. xxv.-xxxii. and xxxiii, 21-xxxix. ; 
but the remaining prophecies he met with only in separate parts, 
which he therefore endeavoured to put together in chronological 
order. This supposition, as also De Wette (p. 319) remarks, 
is wrecked by the circumstance that ch. xxxiii. stands in necessary 
connection with ch. xxiv. 27. Bertholdt says, ‘In this chrono- 
logical arrangement, the collector has naturally followed his own 
views and his own judgment as to where an oracle is to be placed, 
unless here and there the ancient tradition told him otherwise.’ 
Had Bertholdt followed out more deeply these ‘ views,’ and this 
‘judgment,’ the truth of that ‘ judgment’ would have appeared to 
him, and would have shown him on what an old historical ‘ tradi- 
tion’ it must have rested. With propriety, therefore, more 
modern critics have acknowledged, as De Wette (p. 318)," that 
the manner in which the collection of these prophecies is made is 
of such a kind that it might have been derived from Ezekiel him- 
seif, so that at length even Ewald (p. 313 sq.) seeks to establish 
the publication of the book by the _— himself, though in a 
peculiar manner. For this opinion the following reasons especially 
are decisive: a. The arrangement proceeds on a plan beautifully 
answering throughout to the contents of the predictions. A strictly 
chronological sequence, carefully marked by special superscriptions, 
is united with an arrangement according to the matter, as regards 





& Finl. iv. p. 1487, sq. 
h Compare also Knobel, Die Proph. d. Hebr. ii. p. 315. h 
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the predictions against foreign nations (ch. xxv.-xxxii.) ; whilst 
the predictions respecting Israel proceed onward in strictly chro- 
nological order. Such an arrangement, according to plan, leads 
us most fitly to the author himself, as engaged in the publica- 
tion of the whole book. &. The predictions themselves stand in 
the closest internal connection, and indeed not only the separate 
predictions which have their origin from a definite common period, 
but also the separate sections. Each, as to its contents, refers to 
what goes before ; only an earlier and very inattentive exegesis 
could have mistaken this beautiful organic relation (organismus), 
and thereby caused in various ways disadvantage to the under- 
standing of the predictions themselves. What Ewald has advanced 
(p. 218), who would regard the passages xlvi. 16-18 and 19-24, 
as ‘wrongly placed from some unknown cause,’ would not prove 
anything against it; since it would be too unimportant an excep- 
tion, even if his opinion were better supported than it really is 
(see the exposition of the passage). c¢. Finally, the manner in 
which Ezekiel sometimes at the close of his predictions appends a 
notice as an historical voucher (comp. xi. 24, 25), especially 
where it relates to the fulfilment of a prediction (comp. xix. 14 ; 
xxix. 17 sq.), is an argument that the prophet made such addi- 
tions in collecting the whole; since the writing down of the 
individual prediction at all events took place much earlier than 
the publication of the whole book, but any other than the prophet 
would hardly venture to make such additions. Ewald has indeed 
put forward the view, that the recording of the predictions in the 
first instance took place subsequently, and that the whole then was 
formed from many portions (p. 207, 215 sq.). But for this asser- 
tion, satisfactory proofs are altogether wanting. The prophetic 
practice, especially at this time, of recording the predictions im- 
mediately, testifies to the contrary.’ Further, with regard to 
Ezekiel, the accuracy of the dates with which the separate sections 
are furnished, confirms this view. From these it is clear that it 
was the business of the prophet himself to preserve accurately the 
day on which he received his revelations, and in vain does Ewald 
(p. 207) labour to prove that the dates were ‘roughly estimated.’ 
(sic!) Finally, the peculiar tendency of Ezekiel, to set forth his 
visions with a remarkably rich detail, and to finish them even to 
the minutest touch, shows that the impression of the revelations 
received and of the rapture was yet too strong and fresh in the 
mind of the prophet for any considerable interval of time to 
have elapsed between the moment of the conception and that of 
the record; otherwise we must suppose a subsequent artistic 





* Comp. Dan. vii.1; Jer. xxxvi. See my Comm. on Daniel, p. xxviii. 
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decoration, purely from the fancy of the prophet, against which 
we have already guarded. (See § 3.) 

[The two following sections are taken from Hiivernick’s Einleit- 
ung ind. A. T., vol. ii. pt. 2, pp. 263, 264, and pp. 270-274.] 

V.—The contents of the book of Ezekiel are most conveniently 
divided into nine sections, which are distinguished from each other 
in the clearest manner, namely, by the superscription of each ; 
while at the same time they stand in close connection and beautiful 
sequence one with another, so that the book has the character of 
a whole well arranged throughout. 

1. Ch. i.-iii. 15 describes the call of the prophet. Then 2. 
Ch. iii. 16-vii. presents the first general carrymg out of the 
commission to which the prophet was called; in the most circum- 
stantial manner he announces the coming destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, with all its horrors. 3. In ch. viii.-xi., on the 
ground of a definite historical event (the desecration of the temple 
by the idolatrous worship of the people), the prophet announces 
the rejection of the people of the covenant. On the people, their 
rulers, the priesthood, the sanctuary now forsaken by God, the 
punishment will be executed. 4. In ch. xii.-xix. the prophet 
proceeds to rebuke in full detail the most considerable prejudices 
and perversities then existing, the sinful and luxurious growth of 
the spirit of the age, and reproves them in a manner suitable to 
the necessities of the community entrusted to him. 5. Ch. xx.- 
xxili.; the nearer the judgment approaches, the more does it 
become the chief subject of the prophetic announcement. The 
— appears as the judge of the people, on whom God himself 

as conferred a portion of his judicial power and authority. Here 
he completely fulfils his calling, which is to announce to Israel 
their guilt in its whole extent. 6. Ch. xxiv. forms the conclusion 
of this first series of predictions. It represents the impressive 
manner in which on that eventful day, when the siege of Jerusalem 
began, Ezekiel placed before the minds of the people the meaning 
of the punishment now actually commencing. 7. Ch. xxv.-xxxil. 
form a group of predictions directed against foreign nations. 
From the judgment of Jerusalem, the prophet goes forward to 
that of the heathen powers, representing the execution of this 
judgment on seven nations. 8. Ch. xxxiii.-xxxix.; a group of 
predictions uttered after the fall of Jerusalem. They relate to 
the future condition of Israel ; they contain a prophetical repre- 
sentation of the history of the triumph of Israel, the kingdom of 
God on earth. 9. Ch. xl.-xlviii. This section is the consumma- 
tion, the conclusion of the foregoing. In a manner peculiar to 
himself, the prophet pictures the period of the Messiah with the 
rich fulness of its blessings, the new sanctuary with the complete 
revelation 
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revelation of God for the salvation of his church, the new worship 
(cultus), the new priesthood and theocratic authority, the prevalence 
of justice and righteousness in the church, which now a second 
time possesses Canaan the promised inheritance, and there, in full 
harmony and glorious communion, serves the living God, who 
manifests himself in the midst of it. 

VI.—1. An attack was made on the authenticity of the predic- 
tions against foreign nations (ch. xxv.-xxXii., XXXV., XXXVi., XXXViil., 
xxxix.), by an English critic, who would attribute them to Daniel." 
This attack was made known in Germany, but it never obtained 
any sympathy, and met with a reply which did more honour to the 
hypothesis than it deserved.” 

2. The assaults that have been made on the integrity of the 
book of Ezekiel, in Germany, belong to a period of criticism 
already disowned ; and the manner of these attacks is in the 
highest degree characteristic of this period. Oeder and Vogel 
assail the authenticity of ch. xl.-xlviii. An apparent external 
ground for this is found in Josephus (Antiq. x. 5.1). But even 
if his words (0s mpwros wept rovTwv duo BibMia yoaas xatéAimey) 
related to Ezekiel, they would not favour this view, but would 
merely show an ancient division of the book. The passage, how- 
ever, does not refer to Ezekiel at all, but to Jeremiah, otherwise 
Josephus would make the former a predecessor of the latter (con- 
trary to Antiq. x. 7. 2).° The remaining grounds relate chiefly to 
the darkness resting upon this part of the book ; that it is impos- 
sible to be explained in an intelligible manner. It was, therefore, 
certainly the readiest plan to get rid of the section in the way that 
has been stated. Vogel, to put the crowning point to his hypo- 
thesis, supposes this portion to have been written by a Samaritan, 
in order to excite the Jews to build a temple in common with 
them! Corrodi? declared the greater part of the arguments 
brought forward by this critic to be worthless : yet he also decided 
against its genuineness, and would even place ch. xxxviii., xxxix. 
in the same category. His principal argument was, that the 
temple of Zerubabel had not been constructed according to the 
pattern of Ezekiel’s temple, as well as that the description given 
by Ezekiel deviated so widely from the temple of Solomon. 
All this only shows how little they could appreciate the ideal 
character of the representation given by Ezekiel, which certainly 





k See the Monthly Magazine and British Register, 1798, p. 189, sq. Comp. also 
Gabler, Neuestes theolog. Journal, 1799, ii. 1. p. 322, sq. 

™ See Jahn, Hinl. ii. pp. 600-606. 

™ See (Oeder’s) Freie Untersuch. iib, ein. Biicher d. A. T. herausgeg. v. Vogel 
p. 344, sq. ; 373, sq. 

© See the correct view in Eichhorn, iv. p. 179, seq. Bertholdt, p. 1497. 
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cannot be referred either to the temple of Solomon, or that of 
Zerubabel.* 

3. To these not very creditable predecessors, Zunz" only, in 
more recent times, has attached himself. He adopts the view 
that the book of Ezekiel belongs to the Persian period. In his 
course of argument, every thing, even that which is most contra- 
dictory to his own view, is scraped together in the most uncritical 
manner. ‘In Ezekiel’s contemporary, Jeremiah, there are,’ he 
thinks, ‘no traces of Ezekiel’s representations.’ Rightly, in case 
the individuality of Ezekiel were the point to be proved, but there 
was the more reason why these should have been acknowledged 
here, since Zunz himself forthwith remarks (p. 160), that abun- 
dant use has been made of the predictions of Jeremiah. There 
can be, therefore, no question as to any essential difference between 
the two, such as would show that they belonged to different 
periods. ‘ Ezekiel appears not to have been correctly acquainted 
with the proper form of the cherubim ;’ but in this the peculiar 
manner of Ezekiel’s representation is wholly mistaken. The 
exactness of the statements in ch. x. 1-9, 14, 15, that the living 
creatures were cherubim, and that one of their four faces was the 
face of a cherub, is owing to the conception existing in the mind 
of the prophet in full detail. But the remark in ch. x. 20 suffi- 
ciently proves against Zunz, that Ezekiel was, before this time, 
acquainted with the cherubim of the temple: since otherwise he 
could not have compared them, as he clearly does, with those of 
the vision. The rest is still more insignificant, as the relation of 
Ezekiel to Daniel, the mention of the latter by Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 
20; xxviii. 3), the silence of Jeremiah respecting Ezekiel, though 
he stood in connection with the exiles, &e. 

One chief motive by which Zunz has been led to take up this 
opinion against the genuineness of Ezekiel appears to have arisen 
from wrong dogmatical views. He refers, for instance, to the 
special predictions of the prophet, particularly that respecting the 
fate of Zedekiah (xii. 12 sq.): and considers that true prophecy 
knows nothing of (true) predictions of this kind. Many such 
special predictions, not less striking, are found in Ezekiel ; com- 
pare, for instance, ch. xxiv. with ch. xxxiii. This indeed forms a 
peculiarity of Ezekiel which not only Jahn, but even De Wette 
was obliged to acknowledge.’ That he, however, does not stand 
alone among the prophets in this respect, the example of Isaiah is 





On this point see especially Beckhaus, IJntegritét d. proph. Schriften, pp. 
251-297. 
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sufficient to show. The opposition to exact predictions rests how- 
ever here not simply on an essentially perverted dogmatic basis, 
but also on a mistaken view of the person, the whole wonderful 
appearance, the task of this prophet, with which indeed this aspect 
of his prophecy is most closely connected. 

These doubts as to the genuineness of the book, lastly, are 
strengthened, Zunz considers, by an examination of its language 
and style. But the philological argument has been estimated by 
him most uncritically. It is much rather the case that as this 
testifies most decidedly in favour of the oneness of the book, and 
against the assumption that single portions are not genuine,’ so 
also it does in favour of the genuineness of the whole. For when 
Zunz remarks, that the language has often an Aramaic colouring, 
and more than one passage shows an imitation of Jeremiah, that 
there are found points of agreement with the latest works of the 
canon,— these are clearly appearances which can be derived from 
and explained by the period of the exile. Zunz also contradicts 
himself here, inasmuch as he acknowledges shortly before, that 
the diction of Ezekiel is lively, powerful, original, sprung from a 
period in which prophecy and the Hebrew language had still an 
independent life. Or can we with such accuracy lay down the 
characteristic difference between the language of the period of the 
exile, and that of the Persian age, a little later? Zunz, at least, 
has not entered into any explanation of what constitutes the 
pa character of this (80 called) Jatest dialect. Finally, when 

e points out as the ‘most striking’ circumstance, ‘the frequent 
use of words and expressions from the Pentateuch ;’ it is to be 
remarked that this argument has no force except to those who 
maintain that the Pentateuch first appeared during or after the 
exile." 

Exegetical works on this prophet : the Commentaries of Calvin, 
Pradus, and Villalpandus (Rom. 1596, 3 vol.) ; Starck (1731) ; 
Venema (2 vol. 1790); Rosenmiiller, Scholia, Ewald, Hiiver- 
nick (1843). 





* See Gesenius, Gesch. d. Hebr. Sprache, p. 35 :—‘ By this alone the suspicion 
that single passages are not genuine is removed.’ 

u Even Vatke ( Bib. Theol. i. p. 502) remarks that this argument may in a cer- 
tain view be overthrown, but of course only in so far as this critic would assign to 
Ezekiel the place of a predecessor of the Pentateuch, 
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Rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire que velis, et que sentias dicere licet. 
: Tacit. Hist, i. 1. 
*AAnOevovres ev dydary.—Eph. iv. 15. 





Tuar the very basis of all real conviction must be the free use of 
our understanding seems to be a truth so obvious that it might be 
thought few would be found to dispute it. And that the same 
rule must pre-eminently hold good in regard to the search after 
religious truth, must (it might be thought) be equally apparent. 
More particularly still, among Protestants of any denomination, it 
might be expected that this must be the one principle recognized 
with an authority paramount to all others, as being in fact the sole 
plea on which the reformation could be justified. 

Yet in fact the just and obvious claims of freedom of discussion 
and private judgment have been viewed with jealousy and alarm 
by nearly all parties, even by those who outwardly feel constrained 
in some measure to profess them, while by a numerous party they 
are openly decried and repudiated. 

If indeed we look to the teaching of Scripture, it cannot but 
be acknowledged that this great principle is most distinctly indi- 
cated and expressed. ‘ To prove all things,’ ‘ to be able to give a 
reason of the hope that is in us,’ to ‘ search the Scriptures,’ and a 
multitude of other like precepts, offer an undeniable support on 
scriptural grounds for the encouragement of all who would examine 
carefully the nature and grounds of the doctrines proposed to them, 
and would be justly unwilling to give a hasty or unsatisfied assent 
to points involving such momentous considerations, on which so 
much is at stake. 

But without further preface, we will proceed to some general 
examination of the principles of free inquiry considered mene 
both with regard to the hindrances and difficulties which commonly 
stand in the way of its exercise, and the grounds and rules agree- 
ably to which it may be conducted with the best prospects of success. 

n the serious pursuit of any inquiry after truth, we must _ 
refer 
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refer to the very same sound and cautious principles which guide 
the inductive investigation of the truths of the natural world. 
What in fact practically 7s induction, but the process by which we 
learn from experience ; and what is this but the method instilled 
by nature, by which from our earliest infancy we are continually 
storing our minds with the knowledge of external objects, and the 
common elements of information necessary for the daily purposes 
of our existence ? 

As the primary object of inductive inquiry into the natural 
world is to lead us up from facts to laws, of increasing generality 
and complexity, and from subordinate to more comprehensive 
principles, so it ends in the assurance of an all-pervading unity of 
design, which is the physical manifestation of the one Supreme 
Intelligence ; and on which all the conclusions of natural theology 
are raised. 

These great truths are conveyed through the medium of the ex- 
ternal phenomena of nature; they are not offered directly to our 
senses : but the investigation of the outward phenomena reduced to 
inductive laws, and carried upwards to their more hidden principles, 
leads us on to the conviction of the great universal moral cause 
whence the whole succession of physical causes take their origin ; 
and thus to the acknowledgment of the existence and perfections 
of the Deity.* 

In all this there is a direct analogy with revelation. In a 
precisely similar manner the further and higher intimations of 
revealed truth are addressed to us: not stamped directly on our 
minds by internal illumination, but elicited by the study of the 
records, which convey a long series of accounts of the disclosures 
imparted in former ages, often under widely different circum- 
stances, to highly-gifted individuals, and by them to nations and 
communities, and lastly by a more universal declaration of higher 
and more elevating truths addressed to all mankind. But these 
records, like any others, can only be searched and understood by 
the ordinary aids of*human learning and the free use of our rea- 
soning powers duly employed on the materials submitted to them. 

Thus the two great branches of natural and revealed religion 
demand similar means of investigation, if we would satisfy ourselves 
as to their full meaning, and realize the instruction they convey. 
And as they are intimately connected in their evidence, as they are 
directed to the same great object though to different parts of it, 
as the truths to which they lead are in fact disclosures ultimately 
derived from the same eternal Source of all truth, so will analogous 





® For some admirable remarks on these points the reader is referred to 
Dr. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, 2nd ed. Introd. Pb 28-32, and more pointedly 
still in Archbishop Whately’s Essays on Dangers to Christian Faith, pp. 144-148. 
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principles and rules of interpretation be found to apply to both. 
And though in the one case the knowledge is conveyed through 
the channel of physical phenomena, and in the other through that 
of moral and spiritual influences,—in the one case through the 
visible works of God, in the other through his word,—yet both are 
addressed to the human understanding, and it is by the same 
humble and diligent use of the faculties implanted in him that man 
must proceed to the study of either depository of heavenly truth 
alike: and while the principles which guide such inquiries are the 
same in either case, so the various hindrances, disqualifications, 
and sources of error are of precisely the same kind. The very 
same species of fallacy and illusion, of prejudice and perversion, 
which must impede the pursuit of inductive inquiry in the natural 
world, are exactly those which also must distort and hinder the 
conception of spiritual truth. 

It is to the profound spirit of Bacon that we are indebted for 
the suggestion of this beautiful comparison between the ‘ two books’ 
written by the same divine hand, of ‘Scripture’ and ‘ Creation,’ as 
well as for some most important rules and cautions in studying 
the former, corresponding with his own original and masterly views 
of the rules of interpretation in the latter case. Among which, 
after urging the necessity for unwearied diligence and patience in 
the research, he adds particularly the caution that we should be 
careful 
‘ not unskilfully to mix and confound together those wholly distinct 
doctrines of theology and philosophy, and their sources whence they 
are respectively derived.—De Augm. Scient. lib. i. p. 9, ed. 1624. 


Again, he observes— 

* Our Saviour says, “ ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God,”’ wherein he proposes to us two books to be studied 
that we may not fall into error: first, the volume of Scripture which 
declares the will of God; secondly, the volume of Creation which 
reveals his power: whereof the last is, as it were, the key to the for- 
mer, not only opening our intellect to the genuine sense of the Scrip- 
tures to be derived from the general laws of reason and rules of speech, 
but moreover also principally strengthening our faith, that we should 
enter upon serious meditation on the divine omnipotence, whose marks 
are most signally engraved in his works. —Jdid. p. 51. 

But besides these and other direct suggestions, the principles of 
the great founder of the inductive school evidently carry us still 
further in pursuing the same analogy, to more express maxims and 
rules for carrying on our inquiries: the same great principles which 
apply in the case of the inquiry into nature being found even in 
their details to afford the most valuable aid in the discriminating 
study of the page of revelation. 

And 
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And not merely is this true of the more general rules and prin- 
ciples of the inductive method, as has been already observed, but 
it will be found to extend even to the details of the system and 
more especially to the suggestions which the same author has laid 
down with such profound knowledge of human nature, for guarding 
against the various sources of fallacy to which men are peculiarly 
exposed, under the name of ‘Idola;’ all of which find their exact 
counterpart in relation to scriptural inquiries. The same general 
classes and species of delusions beset men in both cases—those 
which mislead whether acting from within or from without—the de- 
lusions of individual bias, prepossession and weakness ; or those of 
common human prejudice, and infirmity ; those originating in the 
current use of language leading to ordinary verbal fallacies, or 
those derived from the fotters of artificial and technical systems. 

(i.) Bacon’s first class of Idola, which delude men from within, 
are those which he terms ‘ Idola Specus,’ or sources of error arising 
from individual peculiarities, prejudices, partialities, idiosyncra- 
cies, which nevertheless are made the standard by which external 
truths are judged. By such a scale, contracted, magnified, or 
distorted, as the case may be, men are apt to measure all opinions 
—to view all objects through one medium which invests them with 
colours not their own—and no where unhappily is this more con- 
spicuous than in the formation of opinions on religion. Each man, 
in the language of the prophet, ‘ sets up his idols in his heart ;’ 
and can regard nothing as the truth but what exactly accords 
with the narrow view he thus adopts. 

This is in truth the very source of the bitterness of bigotry and 
exclusiveness—the exact interpretation of the 

‘, . . Solos credat habendos 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit’—Juv. xv. 38. 
of the satirist. . 

Such a spirit, moreover, too commonly disguises itself with 
melancholy facility under the pretext of some assumed principles 
of reason and argument, until the individual deceives himself into 
the belief that his personal temper or idiosyncratic bias is really 
but the legitimate conclusion from some unassailable arguments, 
or the just inference from an undeniable system of truth. 

Thus the multiplied ordinances, dogmas, ceremonies, and ob- 
servances defended with so much zeal and such volumes of con- 
troversy, and clung to with such eagerness, are but the types and 
manifestations of a timid over-scrupulous disposition and ill-in- 
formed mind and weakened understanding, which in seeking sup- 
port from something extraneous and unconnected with the essential 
principles of vital religion, tacitly confesses its lurking ‘idolatry,’ 
though outwardly maintaining a show of defence in referring to 
antiquity 
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antiquity and authority—Fathers, councils, creeds, and rituals, to 
which it fancies it is appealing with convincing effect. 

On the other hand, to take an opposite example, a narrow, 
morose, self-conceited disposition, coupled with an ignorant and 
contracted judgment, is often the real substratum which is covered 
and disguised, in the eyes of the world, by an assumption of ex- 
traordinary sanctity, a peculiar affectation of scriptural phraseology, 
and an unsparing denunciation of all who do not adopt those pecu- 
liarities as haretie and reprobates. And thus the individual often 
deludes himself into the idea that he is pursuing the purest form 
of truth in a system of calvinistic or orthodox doctrine, when the real 
‘idol’ is the narrowness and uncharitableness of his own temper. 

Without alluding to further instances, it will be sufficiently ob- 
vious how such individual peculiarities hinder the fair investigation 
of religious truth ; not less in their own direct and naked influ- 
ence, than in the delusion by which they keep their victims in 
subserviency to some idle chimera mistaken for the truth. 

(ii.) Among instances of Bacon’s second class, which he deno- 
minates the ‘Idola Tribus, —those common to mankind, or sources 
of error seated in the nature and constitution of the human cha- 
racter—none perhaps more universally influences theological in- 
quiry than the prevalent indisposition of the human mind for the 
search after truth, and indifference to the value of it. 

To this source we trace the contented repose in established forms 
of belief or profession, be they what they may, without a wish, or 
probably with a strong dread, to attempt any advance, or even to 
Inquire into their validity or truth. 

ence also originate those low views of religion which, however 
susceptible of defence from the acknowledged adaptations of earlier 
dispensations to such unavoidable infirmities of human nature, in 
ages of ignorance and the moral infancy of the world, are alto- 
gether alien from the genius of Christianity, and when mixed up 
with it, tend pre-eminently to debase its sublime purity, and to 
overlay its spiritual simplicity with systems of error, leading to 
nothing but a service of superstitious dread instead of that reason- 
able sacrifice which the Gospel would substitute :—to encourage 
that religion of darkness and ignorance which, however sincere in 
its way, it was the very design of Christianity to counteract and 
supersede ; and by its regenerating influences on a benighted and 
degraded race to lead them gradually to higher and more enlight- 
ened aspirations. 

Thus we may trace the introductions of the various corruptions 
and vulgar errors which have in different ages crept into the 
Christian creed by insensible degrees and flourished exuberantly,— 

* Quippe solo natura subest.’—Virg. Georg. ii. 49. 
Hence 
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Hence the appeal to general consent rather than to individual 
conviction, and the disposition to refer everything to the decision 
of the dominant majority: hence the spirit of formalism by 
punctilious observances, penances, and mortifications, lents and 
sabbaths, as an easy composition for a worldly life at other times, 
a scrupulous devotion to ordinances imagined to be acceptable 
like Saul’s offering and Martha’s much-serving,—while a spiritual 
holiness seems to be thought insufficient. 

A similar spirit is evinced in the low notions vulgarly enter- 
tained of the Divine nature and interpositions of Providence :— 
the common expression that such an event was ‘ providential,’ as 
if others were not so; the idea of an angry and vindictive Deity, 
leading to the belief in temporal judgments and retributive inflic- 
tions, especially as applied to what are called national sins, as 
something distinct from the sins of individuals. ‘These and many 
like and equally common ideas afford striking instances of that 
disposition common to human nature for encouraging unworthy 
conceptions of God and religion, than which few causes are more 
powerfully efficacious as hindrances to real, earnest, enlightened 
inquiry after religious truth in its purity and integrity. 

(iii.) Other classes of hindrances and delusions arise from 
without ; and foremost among these are the ‘Idola Fori’ of 
Bacon—fallacies arising from the common use of language mis- 
applied, leading to the mistake of disputing about different things 
under the same name, and verbal sophistries of all kinds. Hence 
also men are too often led not only to misapply terms, but to mis- 
take words for things; and in no subject are such mistakes more 
common, or caution more needed, than in theology. Nowhere is 
it more needful to attend to the old adage, ‘ words are the money 
of fools, but only the counters of wise men.’ 

To this class belong those numerous errors which arise from 
taking the figurative expressions of Scripture as expressive of 
real existences, by which personifications are often converted into 
actual beings, and metaphors elevated into mysteries. 

Endless other instances are found in assuming at once parti- 
cular phrases as they would be understood at the present day, 
without attending to the peculiar sense in which they were used 
among the Orientals of the apostolic age:—or again, in cases 
where preconceived notions have stamped a particular meaning on 
certain isolated Scripture expressions, utterly at variance with 
their real meaning as collected from the context: as, e.g., ‘self- 
denial,’ in the sense of penance, instead of ‘disowning of our- 
selves,’ or ‘ mortification,’ in the same sense, instead of ‘putting 
to death sin.” To the same head may be referred expressions 
employed detached from the context, such as ‘ Hear the church ;’ 

‘ Scripture ’ 
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‘Scripture’ (the Old Testament) ‘is able to make us wise unto 
salvation; and other passages in which the material part is 
omitted, which the context would supply and give a totally dif- 
ferent sense: or in like manner applying generally what was 
really said only in respect to particular conditions, as ‘If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments ;’ ‘ Dwell in the land, 
and thou shalt be fed.’ 

A numerous series of mistakes arises from the adoption of 
imaginary analogies, when there is nothing really corresponding 
in the institutions belonging to different dispensations or under 
different states of things ; or introducing false analogies between 
parts of these institutions which do not really correspond ; as, 
for example, applying the notions of an altar, a priesthood, a 
sacrifice, the sabbath, the temple, and the like, to the institutions 
or observances of the Christian Church, its ministry, its sacra- 
ments, its festivals and places of worship, which, though they may 
present incidental resemblances, are not the points of real analogy, 
which are to be found only in the person and office of Christ, or 
the general ends of the Gospel dispensation, according to the 
express teaching of the apostles. 

Again, though the real points of an analogy are not lost, yet 
often the lesser and irrelevant particulars are improperly brought 
in as if of equal importance, and pushed to applications wholly 
foreign to the real design. Of this we constantly meet with in- 
stances in the application of the parables; as, to take a single 
instance, ‘compel them to come in,’ has been often applied to 
sanction the enforcement of conformity. 

{t is indeed worth remarking by the way that for ten who catch 
at a similitude scarcely one can seize a real analogy. Hence ana- 
logies, where there is no similitude, or even an opposition of cha- 
racter, are the less likely to mislead. No one misapplies the 
expression ‘baptize with fire,’ or ‘the calves of your lips,’ or 
‘ offer your bodies a living sacrifice.’ 

(iv.) Lastly, the ‘Idola Theatri’ have been extensively exem- 
plified in theology in the various systems of dogmatism, whether 
arising from the scholastic theories of the middle ages, or from 
other admixtures of abstruse speculation with the simple teaching 
of Christianity, whether in the gnosticism of early times or other 
technical systems of later birth. 

Of this kind was the grand scheme of church authority and 
tradition set up as guides to the true doctrines of Christianity, 
and ramifying of course into a multitude of details, all made out 
as legitimate consequences of one original principle, so as to 
form one systematic whole, complete and entire, under the crown- 
ing claim of infallibility, brought to its perfection in the Romish 
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Church. Yet such is the innate love of system that these defects 
are entirely overlooked; and nowhere is the overpowering in- 
fluence of the ‘Idola Theatri’ more completely evinced than in 
the blind devotion of even otherwise acute and learned men to the 
disjointed fragments of the same theory when deprived of all its 
consistency by the rejection of infallibility, in the tenets of Anglo- 
Catholicism. More generally to this source we may attribute 
the undue importance attached to creeds and formularies, which 
(if there be any distinctive divine character in Scripture) can only 
be at best fallible human compendiums and expositions, or mere 
symbols standing as the representations of its meaning; and to 
elevate which into the real sources of doctrine is to mistake the 
scaffold for the building. 

To take an example of the opposite kind, we have the principle 
of Scripture-Literalism, grounded on the theory of the verbal 
inspiration of the books, a view which leads to the most narrow 
and superstitious idolatry to the very text, and teaches its votaries 
to find a mystical meaning in every word or casual expression, 
and again to attach a blind merit to the mere formal perusal of 
the words, however little their import may be perceived. 

It would be needless to attempt to exemplify in detail the 
many dogmatic systems to which such notions have led, or to 
trace the manifold evils and errors arising from the practice of 
syllogizing on the mere words of the sacred writers, as if they 
had been designed with a precise metaphysical meaning, instead 
of being, as they were, the more mm language of the day, 
conveying, indeed, practical truths of the highest significancy and 
value, but never intended to be drawn out into a scheme of logical 
consequences. 

In these slight remarks we have probably said enough to afford 
some general exemplification of the method of free inves — 
and the various classes of hindrances by which it is beset. ith- 
out formally pursuing these distinctions further, we will advance 
to some more general reflections on the principal grounds on which 
objections are raised against freedom of inquiry and liberality of 
interpretation, and which are chiefly such as arise from the mere 
indolence or supine prejudices of the mass of mankind. 

Such is the proneness of men to repose in a state of contented 
ignorance, me the desire to be spared the labour of exerting our 
powers of thought, however small they may be, and to however 
trifling an extent, especially on these more serious subjects, that 
even those who in some degree profess to recognize better senti- 
ments, cannot be induced fally to act up to them, but rather 
. cherish an habitual dread of looking into their own principles ; 
and this they defend on the plea of the danger and ee 
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of any one pretending to follow his own judgment, or to inquire 
into the nature and grounds of those systems which he has habitually 
embraced in name ; and it is remarkable what flimsy and absurd 
excuses men will adopt rather than take the trouble of such ex- 
amination. 

Some, perhaps, in real unconsciousness of the capacity to think 
for themselves, cannot credit its existence in others; and thus 
denounce everything bearing the appearance of independent 
inquiry, as essentially chimerical. Thus it happens, that among 
the great majority of the world the notion is hardly intelligible : 
the idea of recognizing the sole demands of honesty in the deve- 
lopment of our views, or of pretending to no other object than an 
adherence to reason and veracity, is something so unusual as to 
excite peculiar notice whenever put forward, and is only regarded 
by the many either with distrust or pity. A servile and unde- 
viating pertinacity in the most debasing prejudice is esteemed 
sound sense, while the changing stages of progressive enlighten- 
ment are regarded as betraying a flighty and unsettled mind. 

None are more forward than persons holding such sentiments, 
to make a solemn parade of upholding the established doctrine, 
on the ground of its practical value; to insist on this or that 
tenet or observance, as affording a salutary restraint on the 
multitude ; and to assail the slightest question as to any received 
doctrine as opening the door to licentiousness. Hence, what are 
called strict principles are applauded, and freedom of opinion ap- 
plied as a term of reproach! as if they confessed that the unbiassed 
verdict of reason would be against them ; as if there were a merit 
in fettering the judgment, and a crime in an unprejudiced decision. 
That the professions of earnest seeking for truth are really anything 
more than the watchwords of a party is, to such persons, wholly 
incredible ; that in such pretensions there is not some concealed 
object is, to them, totally incomprehensible ; or, if the merit of 
sincerity be allowed, the votary of such notions is marked out as a 
singular being ; and, with scarcely suppressed expressions of com- 
passion, is set down as one utterly eccentric—the follower of idle 
chimeras—who, whatever higher endowments he may possess, is 
at least wholly deficient in discretion and common sense: as if 
they agreed in the sarcasm of Lucian, in his story of a philosopher 
who, in opposing popular superstitions, had suffered from the fury 
of the multitude, adds—‘ and very justly ; for what business had 
he to be rational among so many madmen?’ ( Ver. Hist. ii. 45.) 

Many, again, admitting that such or such views may be in 
themselves harmless, or even just and valuable, yet earnestly decry 
the promulgation of them. They would allow a man the right of 
holding his opinions, but not of _— them. They forget - 
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the very persuasion of vital truth may imply the obligation of im- 
parting it to others. Yet, at the same time, to their own partisans, 
or to those of the established doctrine, they concede the full right 
of publishing their opinions, without pointing out on what prin- 
ciple it can belong to one party, and not to another. ae are 
even denying the use of mere reason, and enlarging on the folly of 
leaning to our own understanding, nevertheless with marvellous 
inconsistency, they place unlimited confidence in the supposed 
safety of following the common opinion and judgment of the many. 
They declaim on the frailty of human judgment, yet think a mul- 
titude of frail judgments sound: which is much as if a blind man 
should feel more secure of finding his way by joining a company 
of blind persons. ; 

If argument be resorted: to, they decry it altogether, as but 
ingenious quibbling; and when they hear what to them may 
be a new or startling position, supported by reasoning which they 
cannot parry, set it all down to skilful sophistry : oy perhaps go 
so far as to admire the adroitness of the advocate, but it never 
enters their thoughts to allow the most demonstrative reasoning to 
bring home conviction or enlightenment to their minds. It is true 
that the subtle disputant, with a very little ingenuity, may involve 
even demonstration itself in a maze of sophistry and mystification, 
from which (clear as the truth itself may be) it is yet a difficult 
task precisely to disentangle it : and the prevalence of such prac- 
tices no doubt may create a general distrust of argument, which 
is therefore less dreaded. But that which cannot be endured is 
the simple enlightenment afforded by an unpretending faithful and 
accurate disclosure of a few significant facts, divested of all ex- 
aggeration or partial colouring, and emancipated from all the 
restraints under which long established prepussessions or interests 
have held the truth. " 

Such bare statements of what it is vain to controvert, often startle, 
from their mere simplicity, those long bewildered in the complexit 
of established error ; and, with candid minds, carry conviction with 
infinitely greater force than volumes of controversy. It is accord- 
ingly against these most disastrous of all inroads on the dominions 
of me se: misconception and popular delusion that hostility 
is most vehemently roused. 

Many, again, who do not venture avowedly to call in question 
the force of rational conviction are yet led by some other pre- 
possessions which seem more sacred. Many who would not be 
thought to disregard the claims of truth, yet in fact feel a higher 
regard for something else ; it is not that they would openly reject 
those claims, but some other consideration hes acquired a para- 
mount authority. If the truth appear to accord with such over- 
ruling 
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ruling principles, it is well ; but if they seem to clash, the preten- 
sions of truth give way. Thus conformity is more reverenced 
than conscience, and orthodoxy held more sacred than conviction. 
These assert a prior obligation; as far as they go along with 
these, conscience and truth may be right; opposed to them, they 
become of no effect. To these more sacred objects, every thought 
and affection is religiously to be dedicated ; to the demands of 
truth for the surrender of any consecrated prepossession they 
reply ‘it is corban.’ Mark vii. 11. 

In thus remarking both on the nature of the true independent 
search after religious truth, and the hindrances which too commonly 
beset the prosecution of it, we have adverted to the case chiefly as 
one of an intellectual character, and without insisting mainly on the 
religious objections which it involves on the one hand, or the 
religious privileges which the Christian inquirer feels himself 
entitled to claim as the basis of such free seeking for truth, on the 
other. It is to this more serious consideration that we would 
more especially now devote a few observations. We have already 
glanced at some pretences of a professedly conscientious kind, 
on which objections to freedom of judgment on religious matters 
are entertained. But all these pleas are, in fact, referable to one 
great master principle and element, which is largely mixed up 
with almost all forms of religious faith, especially if adopted in real 
earnestness—the spirit of religious exclusiveness, leading too often 
to an intolerant impatience of any opinions which do not agree 
with our own. 

It is by a searching examination into the real grounds and 
motives on which this principle is cherished, that we can alone be 
prepared fully to maintain our ground, or even to understand 
clearly our position, when we stand forth in defence of private 
judgment and the right of free inquiry. To this material point, so 
necessary for clearing our way,—to exorcising the spirit of bigotry, 
—and vindicating the true grounds of religious liberality as co-exten- 
sive with the basis of religious truth, the remainder of our remarks 
will now be directed. 

So remarkably (it has been often observed) are the phenomena 
of our moral and spiritual nature blended together, that not only 
are virtue and vice in general merely the use or the abuse of one 
and the same original propensity or faculty, but there are peculiar 
vices which seem to belong to, and depend upon peculiar corre- 
sponding virtues for their growth and even existence ; and some of 
our best dispositions furnish the very support on which some of 
the worst are sustained. Thus, spriritual pride could not subsist 
without some groundwork, at least, of real spiritual superiority ; 
and thus, where religious zeal and fervent piety manifest _ 
selves 
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selves in the most unquestionable sincerity, they are too often 
associated with the narrowest uncharitableness and exclusiveness, 
which would never be entertained or understood by mere worldli- 
ness or indifference ; and it is, in fact, precisely in proportion as 
religious faith and ardent devotion exhibit their most vigorous 
growth, that we too commonly find the bitter and noxious parasite 
of intolerance and bigotry fastening and flourishing upon their 
most promising shoots, and out of their exuberance only elabo- 
rating the ranker poison. 

The spirit of illiberality may, indeed, so plausibly appeal in 
its vindication to those very principles of religion with which its 
alliance must be acknowledged in so many instances, that it may 
be difficult effectually to expose its pretensions. It may boast 
its intimate connection with the highest exercise of faith, and the 
most earnest spirit of devotion. Yet, in however specious a form 
it may present itself, and however imposing the pretensions it 
may put forth, such a temper in religion is, and ever must be, as 
essentially contrary to reason as to all just or beneficent feeling. 
The moment such a disposition is scrutinized, it cannot fail to 
be perceived that it is entirely grounded on an assumption of the 
most preposterous claims to an authority which nothing short of 
an inherent infallibility can justify. It necessarily implies an 
assertion of pre-eminence—of a right to dictate—a prerogative 
to command assent, and to overrule even the most conscientious 
convictions of an opposite tendency; and thus the moment its 
assumptions are fairly canvassed, it instantly betrays its natural 
hostility to all pleas of truth and the rights of conscience, as well 
as its pretensions to an authority for which no show of proof can 
be exhibited. 

It needs but little acquaintance with human nature to perceive 
that the source of all exclusiveness and bigotry is deepl¥ seated 
in the corrupt dispositions of the human heart, and which too 
often maintain their ascendancy even when the individual believes 
himself entirely under the influence of the most exalted religious 
spirit. ‘The consciousness of a sincere zeal for the cause of what 
he believes the truth, too often blinds the votary to the real 
nature of the evil feeling it associates itself with ; and bigotry, 
thus cherished, too easily succeeds in justifying itself by plausible 
representations and insidiously recommending itself to the con- 
science, and misleading the better judgment by delusive pleas of 
rational, consistent, and meritorious motives. 

In general it appears a common and natural propensity to wish 
others to think, feel, and act, as we do; and this principle of our 
nature of course extends itself with more peculiar force to those 
things in which we take the deepest interest—such as matters of 
religion. 
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religion. A strong belief in our own minds of a thing being right, 
not unnaturally produces a disposition to censure and condemn those 
who do not follow or acknowledge it. The persuasion that what 
is the rule of duty and standard of truth to ourselves, must be so 
to all others, seems to many a sacred principle ; and to question 
such a persuasion, is often regarded as little than to risk the 
overthrow of the very foundations of moral and religious obligation. 
Upon the untaught mind, these prepossessions act with their full 
force on all subjects, but more especially that of religion; its 
paramount importance, and the overwhelming interest of the truths 
which it involves, are such as to excite these feelings in their most 
intense degree, and to make it even appear a point of duty and 
piety, to regard all who do not act on precisely the same obliga- 
tions, and adopt exactly the same views, as irreligious and 
profane. 

It is the constant effect of spiritual pride to make men think 
that, being alone in possession of the truth, they know better than 
all around them, and are therefore authorized to treat them like 
mere children who do not know what is for their own good; to 
discern their obligations for them, and to dictate their conduct ; 
or if they refuse to comply, to anathematize them as blind and 
hopeless reprobates. And, in like manner, we find the zealous 
professions of the more ignorant class, commonly evince very little 
real notion of anything beyond priding remem, de upon being of 
the true faith, and privileged to look down upon others as heretics 
and reprobates, and lost in spiritual darkness if they have not pre- 
cisely the same impressions of religious truth as themselves ; and 
there are too many whose whole notion of religion consists but in 
the zealous condemnation of what they consider the irreligion of 
their neighbours ; whose sole notion of their creed is, ‘something 
which others do not believe.’ And so congenial is bigotry to 
human nature, that we may observe the display and profession of 
it always secures a certain degree of respect even from the bigoted 
on the opposite side ; whilst professed liberality is suspected and 
hated by all parties alike. 

But it is the fruit and the test of a better informed and more 
enlightened mind, to perceive that such notions will not bear 
examination, nor such sentiments admit of justification: that 
though, from a community of nature, all men must doubtless 
acknowledge some general obligations and convictions in common, 
yet in many points our several particular obligations and convic- 
tions must vary as widely as our other individual peculiarities of 
condition. 

If untaught human nature incline strongly to intolerant rigour 
and attempt to compel agreement or submission, as our judg- 
ments 
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ments become improved, and our minds opened, the more surely 
shall we begin to learn the first great lesson of liberality—to 
perceive that men must unavoidably differ ; and that this necessity 
alone, if we seek no higher motive, constitutes a powerful reason 
for mutual toleration and forbearance ; and the more we simplify 
our view of the plain ground of conviction, the more we shall 
recognise the distinction between professing and following reli- 
gious views ourselves, and attempting or wishing to enforce the 
same on others. 

We shall thus more fully appreciate those natural arguments 
in favour of true liberality of sentiment towards those who differ 
from us, which arise from the obvious consideration of human 
infirmity—the great deficiencies we find in our attempts to watch 
and regulate our own conduct ; and thence our utter incompetency 
to assume the office of judging others. And while we recognise 
the influence of the natural and benevolent disposition to interest 
ourselves about the condition, spiritual as well as temporal, of 
others, which, in a great degree, springs from right feeling, and 
may be the foundation of charitable offices, we yet learn to guard 
carefully against the abuse of it, when directed to a presumptuous 
and censorious judgment upon the religion of others, and mis- 
applied to the setting up ourselves as arbiters of their salvation. 
Nor would it be denied by any party that, if we turn to the New 
Testament, the general tenor of its practical precepts is that of 
kindness and conciliation, and a condemnation of censorious judg- 
ment of others. 

But such sentiments, it is often contended, must be overruled 
by the more general and fundamental principles arising out of the 
nature of the Gospel religion, and which, in fact, make it altogether 
an exclusive system, and forbid the indulgence of such liberal feelings 
when the great questions of faith and salvation are concerned, And 
on such grounds has religious intolerance ever taken its stand 
in the Christian church. Hence those .who claimed spiritual 
authority have been forward to exercise it in upholding the exclu- 
sive dominion of what they pronounced the orthodox creed. Thus 
the narrowest bigotry was made the highest point of religious duty, 
and the advocates of the faith abandoned themselves to a vehement 
zeal, little regulated by discrimination of their own position, and 
proceeded to condemn as the enemies of God and his cause, all whom 
they thought fit to stigmatize as heretics. Nor was this unnatural ; 
it seemed to follow by a very easy and direct inference from the 
prescriptive constitution of the Church, and was easily supported by 
an array of texts; and, seconded by the corrupt principles of 
human nature, soon led to the most flagrant excesses under the 
name of Christian zeal, and under the apparent sanction of its most 
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imperative obligations. ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, who hate 
thee ?’ they said with the Psalmist; they emulated the avenging 
wrath of Phinehas, so singularly commended because ‘he was 
zealous for his God,’ and fulminated anathemas on their opponents 
in the tone of inspired oracles. 

And hence, as soon as power was attained by that dominant 
party which had begun to set itself up as ‘the Church,’ they were 
not sparing in the exercise of it to the uttermost in the punish- 
ment and persecution even to death of all whom they considered 
as seceders from the true faith. In vindication of all this was 
alleged the exclusive nature of the Gospel, and the commission 
reposed in the heads of the Church. It was excused and recom- 
mended on the purest grounds of religious earnestness, and advo- 
cated on the plea even of the most exalted beneficence ; for though 
severity and cruelty might be exercised towards the bodies of 
men, yet it was argued that this was done in the most sincere 
spirit of charity and for the welfare of their souls; it was only 
administering a somewhat painful remedy for a spiritual disorder 
otherwise hopeless. 

To bring an erring brother within the pale of the true Church, 
were it even by compulsory means—to save his soul from death, 
even with the infliction of bodily suffering, was surely an act of 
the highest kindness, just as we do not hesitate to inflict the pain of 
amputating a limb if necessary to preserve life: so was the inqui- 
sitorial office of the Church a sort of spiritual surgery, distressing 
indeed to administer, but requisite for the maintenance of spiritual 
health and even of existence in a state of grace. For all this a 
sense of duty is pleaded, and the obligation of upholding the truth. 
A good motive, indeed, is an excuse very commonly advanced 
to palliate conduct for which nothing else will avail; but it is in 
fact no justification at all. A man who steals a loaf to supply a 
starving family does it from a good motive, but he is not the less 
a thief. 

There is, no doubt, a powerful appeal made to the imagination 
in the favourite and imposing scheme of a general unity in religious 
belief, a comprehension of all in the bond of one harmonious 
system, and the merging of all individual differences in one 
common creed, and one universal and exact uniformity of profes- 
sion and observance, in which all true members of the Church 
should be built up. To rear so august a fabric, it is contended, 
is the great object and avowed design of the Christian institution, 
and to this end all other considerations ought to be sacrificed. 
To this more particular requisition the general spirit of Christian 
kindness and liberality must be made subordinate. Compared 
with so great and glorious a result, of what value are the oe 
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claims of feeble and erring individual judgment? or what the pre- 
tence of conscientious privilege opposed to so high and divinely 
appointed a scheme of Catholic unity ? 

at such uniformity is absolutely chimerical and unattainable 
is nevertheless apparent. That it never has been truly attained, 
even when in outward semblance it was most ostentatiously pre- 
tended, is notorious from the history of the Church in those ages 
in which its power of enforcing unity of profession was at the 
highest. And if such a scheme could possibly be in any degree 
realized, it must be manifest that the result could only be attained 
in professions enforced at a sacrifice of the very principle of 
sincerity and conformity, and exacted at the expense of honesty. 

In looking, indeed, at what we now consider the atrocities ex- 
ercised in the persecutions of those ages, much must be allowed 
for the common barbarism of the times: the cruelties perpetrated, 
it is true, were not altogether to be ascribed to religious zeal as 
such ; they were rather the instruments which the common spirit 
of the age furnished ready made to the hands of blind bigotry to 
work with. And we ought not to be surprised that all classes, 
without hesitation or misgiving, then regarded burning alive as 
the proper punishment for heresy, when we recollect that even our 
legislators in the middle of the nineteenth century were long 
startled at the novel idea of the barbarism of capital punishments. 
But the real spirit of intolerance we must recollect is not restricted 
to one form, but has its appropriate manifestations in accordance 
with the spirit of different ages. Its essence consists not in the 
particular amount or character of the penalties inflicted, but in 
the first assumption of a right of judicial authority. It is a com- 
mon mistake to make the question of persecution a question of 
humanity, and to condemn it as a matter of cruelty.” But the real 
enormity of persecution consists not in the amount of suffering 
imposed, nor even in the actual infliction of punishment at all on 
the alleged offender :—it is shown in presuming to condemn, or 
even to sit in judgment on him. 

If the principle of an exclusive dominion over men’s consciences, 
an authority to determine the right faith, an infallible commission 
to decide the question of heresy, be once established, then indeed 
all these apparently harsh and monstrous results are no more than 
direct and unavoidable consequences. In alluding to such a spirit 





> Thus, for example, Proast, the author of the reply to Locke’s first letter on 
Toleration, thought himself fully justified in that he argued not for cruel persecu- 
tions, but only for ‘ moderate penalties and convenient punishment.’—See an able 
article on Private Judgment in the Edinb. Review, No. 144,—Again, the pious 
Nelson ‘thought he was sufficiently upholding toleration when he censured great 
corporal punishments and the infliction of death,’ on account of heretical opinions, 
as inconsistent with Christianity. See Fasts and Festivals, ‘St. Simon and St. J m4 
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and such practices some are apt to imagine them peculiar to the 
dark ages and characteristic of the church of Rome ; but a very 
little reflection will show that they belong no less to other ages 
and other churches ; and though the circumstances of later times 
may not afford the opportunities and means for actually carrying 
out the dictates of a persecuting spirit in precisely the same prac- 
tical form, yet it is to be feared that the principle is maintained 
and cherished in nearly its full force by not a few of the religious 
parties who at present divide the Christian world. The blind zeal 
which leads one believer to charge upon another who differs from 
him not only error but sin, which regards him not merely as mis- 
taken in opinion, but as placed without the pale of salvation, is 
identically the same in principle as that of the persecuting church 
of former ages—it differs merely in degree and in the particular 
form and mode in which it is displayed. 

The exclusive and persecuting genius of Romanism was by no 
means one of the abominations of that system which the Reformers 
were most prone to denounce, nor of which they even felt the 
enormity. Engrossed by an ardent zeal against the rites and 
dogmas of what they deemed an idolatrous and therefore sinful 
institution, they thought nothing of the far greater moral evils 
involved in the very principles of a system of exclusive bigotry 
and spiritual despotism which claimed the right of coercing its 
rebellious members with the secular sword as well as with spiritual 
anathemas. On the contrary, the no less bitter exclusiveness dis- 
played by nearly all the Reformers exhibits a melancholy incon- 
sistency with that principle of unlimited freedom of conscience and 
judgment which necessarily formed the sole justification of their 
own conduct in opposing the existing authority of the Church. 
Full of the most zealous ardour in the cause of which they con- 
ceived themselves no less than the divinely appointed defenders, 
they persevered in their course of uncompromising hostility against 
what they believed an anti-Christian and idolatrous tyranny, while 
with equal animosity they turned their weapons against those of 
their own brethren who dissented in the smallest degree from the 
standard of orthodoxy they had erected, and as freely imbued 
themselves in their blood, as their Romanist opponents had done, 
when the power was placed in their hands ; and this not from the 
effect of cruel or bloodthirsty dispositions, but from the pure spirit 
of unrelenting dogmatism asserting its dominion even over the 
most mild and Christian dispositions. 





¢ Thus, in modern times, even Mosheim complains of the ‘ Arminian’” notion 
that men owe no account of their belief to any human tribunal (Cent. xvii. § 2), but 
he does not point out on what grounds any human tribunal could demand such an 
account, 
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It was in fact the common belief of the age that the crime of 
heresy was as obviously to be punished as any other ; while each 
party was too hasty in its zeal to perceive that its own opinions 
would be heresy in the eyes of the other. They forgot that 
they had destroyed the only infallible tribunal, without which 
there could be no means of deciding. Nor were these intolerant 
modes of thought and feeling peculiar to those times: throughout 
all ecclesiastical history we cannot but trace the unhappy influ- 
ence of the same evil propensities of the human heart, which, 
even down to later times and under forms of faith professedly 
more pure and enlightened, have too commonly exhibited the 
same fruits of narrow-minded exclusiveness, the same thirst for 
spiritual dominion, the same essential spirit of persecution, how- 
ever repressed by circumstances from displaying its more glaring 
and sanguinary character, the same blinded perversion of re- 
ligion which would persuade us that the cause of God may require 
us to injure our fellow-creatures—that worst of all forms of in- 
fatuated error which teaches men conscientiously and religiously 
to do wrong.° 

The tenets of a particular communion may indeed be such as 
essentially impose a somewhat narrow and exclusive course on the 
followers of that communion. Such tenets we must look upon 
with the same spirit of charity as any others from which we cannot 
but dissent, so long, that is, as they are not carried out to a per- 
secuting extent ;‘ that, at once, we cannot but contend is a thing 
so manifestly and practically wrong in itself, that it carries with it 
the condemnation of any system of which it forms an inseparable 
part. Against so narrow a creed we can of course consistently 
say no more than that we entirely repudiate it; and so long as 





4 For the most ample exemplification of this state of things the reader is referred 
to Professor Smythe’s admirable Lectures on Modern History (Lectures ix. and x. 
and notes, vol. i.); also, for some excellent remarks, to Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, i. 
413; ii. 101, 113, 220. 

© Fora more full discussion of the subject of the right of private judgment as 
the basis of the Reformation, the reader is referred to an article (one of a series of 
three on Anglo-Catholicism) contributed to the British and Foreign Review (No. 33, 
p. 148) by the author of the present essay. 

f As specimens of the spirit of persecution cherished by some even at the present 
day, we may cite the two following passages :— 

‘ Nay, we confess even a satisfaction when a penalty is attached to the expression 
of new doctrines or to a change of communion. If persons have strong feelings, 
they should pay for them. If they think it a duty to unsettle things established, 
they should show their earnestness by being willing to suffer. —British Critic, 
No. 59. 

‘The Heresiarch should meet with no mercy: he assumes the office of the 
tempter, and, as far as his error goes, must be dealt with by the competent 
authority, as if he were an embodied evil. To spare him is a false and dangerous 


od It is to endanger the souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable to himself.’ — 
' Newman, Arians, p. 253. 
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they confine themselves to words, we can only regard the advocates 
of these views as mistaken. But if they practically carry out 
their system to interference with others, the case is altered: when 
they argue, we think they are wrong; when they anathematize and 
persecute, we know they are wrong. 

With those who take as the basis of their religious system the 
authority of the Church and its traditions, all freedom of opinion 
and liberality of sentiment must necessarily be overruled by such 
paramount authority. But when such tenets are held, as by some 
among ourselves at the present day, only with wide differences of 
opinion as to the limits of primitive tradition and the precise 
standard of orthodoxy,—there is a total inconsistency in calling in 
question the right of. others to adhere to an antiquity somewhat 
higher, or to extend their catholicity a little wider. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the New Testament as the 
only authentic depository of what the author of the Christian faith, 
and those who ‘had the mind of Christ,’ thought fit to bequeath 
to all after ages as their spiritual and eternal inheritance, while of 
what is, or is not, contained in that volume, or fairly deducible 
from it, there is no one appointed to judge for us—this mani- 
festly excludes absolutely all notion of the very existence of ortho- 
doxy: and the often quoted remark of Bishop Warburton ® (how- 
ever bluntly expressed) is the only view which will bear exami- 
nation. 

When nothing is left to appeal to but a written document, the 
authority of one body of men to interpret it can be no higher than 
that of another. And to the objection that the appeal to ‘Scrip- 
ture only’ gives rise to nothing but an endless variety of conflictin 
opinions, and — no one definite and universal rule of faith— 
the just principle of private judgment will alone, and abundantly, 
furnish the answer—in the acknowledgment of the sufficiency of 
Scripture to each sincere and diligent inquirer for himself, for his 
own enlightenment and guidance to life, without judging for 
others ;—for his own improvement according to the means and lights 
vouchsafed to him, provided he earnestly follow and use them with 
constant seeking ow further and higher advancement and growth 
in grace, and in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(2 Pet. iii, 18). 

On the other hand, if it be alleged that the authority of Scrip- 
ture is itself’ a dogma, let it be borne in mind that, in accordance 
with the great principle of free inquiry, we can only maintain it in 
the sense and degree in which it may commend itself to the con- 
scientious conviction of the individual inquirer, and that thus 
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the appeal to Scripture is only another name for the appeal to pri- 
vate judgment: that in contending for it we are in fact only con- 
tending for the unlimited right of free conviction and the inestimable 
privilege of unfettered discussion—the one grand pre-eminent be- 
nefit conferred on the Christian world by the Reformation. Those 
who would uphold Scriptural views with any limitation whatever, 
do not understand, or inconsistently pervert, their own principle. 

And if in the New Testament we find the apostles repeatedly 
uttering the more forcible condemnation of the false teachers of 
their days, and in the strongest terms anathematizing any depar- 
ture from the truth, we must still observe that while such denun- 
ciations might most fitly and properly be uttered by the inspired 
— and governors of the early church, none can without pro- 
aneness arrogate to themselves the authority to do so at the pre- 
sent day. If similar powers were possessed or exercised in the 
churches of the first age, it was when they could act under the 
immediate direction of the apostles, aided too with extraordinary 
gifts (see 1 Cor. v. 4) ; or to do so was the function of those who 
were, like Titus, the very representatives and delegates of the 
apostles (Tit. iii. 10). But we ask where is any authority con- 
veyed to their successors in the ministry, either singly or collec- 
tively, to assume such powers or pass such sentences? Thus, 
when any such pretensions are evinced among the uninspired fol- 
lowers of the apostles at the present day, the question always 
returns to the personal appeal, ‘ What is that to thee? (John 
xxi. 22). ‘* Who art thou that judgest ?? (Rom. xiv. 4). 

The doctrine of exclusive salvation in Christ is proposed only 
in the most general terms ; and so as manifestly to be applied to 
every one’s own warning and use, and not to the condemnation of 
others. If the Divine sentence of exclusion (Mark xvi.16) be 
directed against those who wilfully reject the truth agaihst fair 
conviction, who shall presume to judge of the means or measure 
of another’s conviction? The pretensions of an exclusive dogma- 
tism, and the claim to dominion over other men’s consciences on 
such grounds, must be wholly untenable, and it follows that a real 
liberality of sentiment towards those who differ from us in matters 
of religious belief and practice ought to be always the inseparable 
concomitant of a Christian spirit of faith, as guided by the New 
Testament ; and this too, not on the mere plea of charitable in- 
dulgence, but on the sternest ground of right and fired principle. 
Yet how powerfully prevalent is the propensity to neglect so mani- 
fest and reasonable a duty, not only among those who profess such 
avowedly exclusive systems, but even among others who ought by 

rofession and consistency to evince more comprehensive views! 
al liberality is especially involved in the very ground of all true 
Protestantism. 
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Protestantism. The right of asserting our independence against 
the claims of the Romanist doctrines ought to be an obvious gua- 
rantee for allowing, on our part, the like independence to others, 
in the course, however different, which they may take in consis- 
tently following out their own convictions. 

It is equally the duty and the inclination of a liberal mind to 
allow the merit of sincerity and good motives whenever it is able, 
but an intolerant and persecuting creed so manifestly betrays the 
malignancy of its character, that we cannot but regard it with the 
strongest suspicion. A faith which needs the aid of compulsion 
to support it, cannot but evince its intrinsic weakness. When we 
find men seeking the aid of the temporal arm to uphold their 
creed, and the interposition of coercive measures on those who 
would dissent from it—when we hear them so zealously demand 
the recognition of the true faith by public authority, and urge its 
enforcement by human power, we cannot but suspect a lurking 
distrust of their own principles. 

But in their attempts to suppress freedom of opinion, their ca- 
lumnies against those who endeavour to promote it, and their 
undisguised hostility against all liberality of thinking, there is one 
ground on which the bigots always most securely rest their con- 
fidence of success—the congenial and co-operating tendencies of 
human nature among the many. They well know that to what- 
ever extent they push their exactions and exclusive pretensions, 
they will never want willing coadjutors—they can feel sure of 
being cordially supported by the imnate intolerant spirit of the 
great majority of mankind. They can calculate with fatal accu- 
racy upon the operation of all the varied motives of ignorance, 
timidity, malevolence, and hypocrisy, which are so commonly the 
secret springs of the highest professions of religious zeal. 

In the loudness of their complaints, that liberal and tolerant 
measures, and free and unfettered institutions, remove and destroy 
the bulwarks of the true faith, they do but own that faith has no 
better defence than temporal authority. In thus trembling for 
the stability of their church, and in the cry of danger raised when- 
ever disqualifications are removed, or equal protection shown to 
others, they betray their misgivings. They would manifestly 
enforce, because they feel that they cannot convince, and denounce 
when they cannot persuade. Thus an intolerant creed betrays its 
defective foundation ; and we cannot avoid classing it along with 
those corrupt systems of religion which have in all ages, in pro- 
portion to that corruption, been most deeply tainted with the crime 
of persecution. As thus intolerance and the spirit of persecution 
have always characterized false and corrupt religions, so they £ 
far to discredit the true, wherever they fasten themselves on the 
profession 
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profession of it. Compulsion deprives religion of its legitimate 
authority over the conscience, and by enforcing a blind submis- 
sion, puts truth and falsehood on the same level. 

It was thus that in the acknowledged fabulousness of a super- 
stitious religion ancient Greece persecuted and banished the phi- 
losophers who combated the popular superstitions: while with 
strange blindness even the chief of those philosophers vindicated 
such conduct, and, with the example of his master Socrates before 
his eyes, Plato enjoined in his Republic the punishment of calum- 
niators of the National Gods.' In the same spirit the injunction 
of the Roman law of the Twelve Tables, ‘Deen peregrinos ne 
colunto,’ was defended by Cicero,* and followed up in practice in 
the decrees of Augustus," and the persecutions of Tiberius" and 
Trajan.° And it would be superfluous to dwell on other examples, 
or to refer to the Mahometan principle of conversion by the sword, 
so well acted up to by the missionaries of the Cross in the con- 
quest of the new continent. 

But real liberality is the fruit of sincerity, and is cherished in 
oe age as a conviction of truth is really recognized as the 

asis of belief. Those who advocate religion as true, knowing 
the strength of their position, can afford to allow perfect freedom 
of inquiry, and even to challenge it: while they repudiate “~ 
system of which free conviction is not the foundation—whic 
tempts men to substitute any specious kind of compliance or sub- 
mission instead of it, as being deficient in the first requisites of 
real Christianity. But as the true foundation of liberality is entire 
freedom of conviction, so, on the other hand, the spirit of intoler- 
ance finds its main support among the many, in the general in- 
disposition to recognize the duty or claims of serious inquiry. 
And the bigotry of ecclesiastical dogmatism finds a ready response 
among that considerable portion of the world who affect high pre- 
tensions to orthodoxy and correctness, where they know little of 
any real religion. In those immersed in worldly pursuits, or even 
in more intellectual occupations of but a limited kind, the indis- 
position to think on points beyond their immediate department, too 
often produces a corresponding mixed feeling of dislike and sus- 
picion when they find such a course pursued by others; and a 
profession of pious horror at any inroads on prescriptive tenets, or 
even any inquiry into them. 

Some in a more sincere spirit have very little real notion of the 
meaning or claims of truth to be followed for its own sake. Hence 
they naturally dread even the discussion of established opinions. 





» See Archbishop Whately’s Kingdom of Christ, pt. i. § 13. 
i De iy. x. * De Leg. ii.8. ™ Dio Cassius, lii, ° Suet. Tid. 36. 
° Plin. Ep. x. 97. 
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Their sentiments are an echo to the pious prayer of Alexander, - 
pany of Constantinople, ‘ that if the doctrine of Arius were really 
true, he might not live to hear it maintained.’® But a better ap- 
preciation of the demands of truth teaches that it can only be 
endangered by tampering with honesty of conviction; truth lives 
in the freedom of opinion; and freedom of thought implies 
freedom of utterance, or what is it worth ? 

But perhaps it may be said, at the present day, these are topics 
on which there is little need to insist ; and it is true, religious libe- 
rality is a phrase which in the present times is in every one’s 
mouth. But its real nature and tendency, its rightful claims and 
legitimate influence, seem often least understood even by those who 
declaim in its praise. And in general it isa subject on which 
extremely vague and fluctuating opinions are too generally pre- 
valent, arising from the want of any fixed principles on which to 
ground and by which to guide our sentiments. Hence the adop- 
tion by many of an empty affectation of liberal views on no 
surer basis than vague feeling, while the manifest hollowness of 
such pretensions not unnaturally creates on the other side the 
most violent prejudice and hostility against everything bearing the 
name, adopted on no better grounds, 

Thus it will not be useless, before we close, to offer some re- 
marks tending to distinguish the true from the false and spurious 
kind which so often usurps its name. 

Among the spurious forms of liberality few perhaps are more 
common or more specious than the profession of a great anxiety to 
avoid giving offence. With this object we continually find men 
disguising their religious views, or exhibiting them only in am- 
biguous statements. They are afraid to avow what they profess 
in private they believe to be the truth. ‘They allow, if pressed, 
that such is their real belief, yet it is dangerous to proclaim it as 
being at variance with commonly received notions, and therefore 
calculated to give offence, and to unsettle men’s minds. 

Nothing certainly can be more imperative on the conscientious 
advocate of truth than anxious care to avoid everything in his 
manner of bringing it forward which may be reasonably offensive 
to any party, impossible as it may be always to avoid it. But 
there can be no true kindness in withholding what he believes to 
be the truth, because it may be at variance with existing opinions, 
or men may be reluctant to receive it. ‘The manner of communi- 
cating it may be adapted to the capacities and prepossessions of 
the parties addressed, but the matter and substance of the truth is 
not his to fashion. Itis a totally false and morbid liberality which 
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would tend to compromise the real benefit and enlightenment of 
mankind for the sake of a temporary and hollow conciliation to 
their prejudices ; which after all will commonly be ineffectual, since 
suspicion will not fail to be awakened, and men will always imagine 
a real doctrine kept in the back ground, more objectionable than 
that which is avowed. 

Again: there are many advocates of entire freedom of opinion, 
of forbearance and moderation, of the duty of charitable concilia- 
tion, on points of secondary importance, and who strongly urge the 
claims of liberality, and the spirit of peace and unity in things 
indifferent. And if this were all, there are hardly perhaps any 
who would not allow the reasonableness of the exhortation, and few 
who, unless under the most violent excitement of party spirit, or 
the most invincible moroseness of character, would not feel dis- 
posed to entertain the sentiments so recommended. 

But this is manifestly but a very limited and unsatisfactory view 
of the case; the main difficulty lies in the question, supposing the 
points at issue are not secondary or indifferent, but matters of pri- 
mary and even fundamental importance ; or such at least as the 


parties firmly believe to be so;—is it then meant that the prin- - 


ciples of Christian liberality are still to apply? and will not this be 
pushing the ae too far? On the contrary we reply the most 
material branch of this duty refers to such instances of fundamental 
difference, and applies to them the very same maxims as to dif- 
ferences of minor importance. 

In truth we should ask what makes the distinction between 
points indifferent and fundamental? Can it be anything but the 
respective persuasions of the parties? Would men dispute about 
any points which did not to them on some account or other appear 
material? And is any man a competent judge of what may or 
may not be a fundamental point in the system of another ? 

tis really in reference to points of dispute admitted to be of 
fundamental importance, that the great field for the exercise of 
true liberality is opened. It is here that we have to surmount the 
greatest practical difficulty : that of cherishing a sincere conviction 
ourselves, and allowing the same privilege to others, although 
their conviction may lead to a precisely opposite belief. 

The often quoted maxims ‘ in necessariis unitas,—in non-ne- 
cessariis libertas,—in omnibus prudentia et charitas,’ have been 
regarded by many as embodying the rules of true liberality ; but 
they in fact imply an ignorance of its first principle : for sho is to 
determine what things are necessary and what indifferent? If this 
be decided by any tribunal except that of the private judgment of 
each individual, then these maxims do nothing but gloss over a 
_ ‘spiritual tyranny. If otherwise, then where is the necessity for the 


rules, 
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rules, or even the meaning of them, unless as referring to the mere 
regulations of order and expediency in any voluntary community ? 

t may be fully admitted that every Christian community is 
authorized publicly to profess the creed which its members sincerely 
believe to be agreeable to the word of God, and as a body it may 
without impropriety censure and repudiate opposite opinions as 
erroneous. Every Christian minister again, it may be entirely con- 
ceded, is bound to teach what upon sincere inquiry he conceives to 
be the meaning of Scripture, and to oppose the contrary views b 
fair arguments and rational disclaimers. Every individual believer 
may be equally bound to maintain his conscientious adherence to 
those tenets of whose truth he is convinced. But all this may be 
done, and therefore ought to be done, without intolerance, or arro- 
gantly assuming the office of judging or condemning the opposite 
parties. 

The exercise of private judgment has been sometimes enforced 
as a duty, sometimes maintained as a right ; but the most zealous 
advocates on either of these pleas seem to forget that it is in fact 
properly neither, but a matter of unavoidable necessity—in the 
simple absence of any power to control or limit it—and this does 
away at once all pretence in any one creed to arrogate to itself 
the title of orthodox, or denounce another as heterodox ; and is 
the undeniable ground on which the claims of mutual toleration 
and true liberality must ever be cherished between all deno- 
minations of believers and all forms of the profession of the 
truth. 

And if pressed by the objection that we must thus allow the 
same liberty to all forms and varieties of opinion, even those 
which may appear most extravagant or objectionable, we are con- 
tent to admit it: the answer is the same—Who has the right to 
prevent it? or to call it in question? And, practically, such ex- 
tremes will always carry with them their own remedy. Men and 
laws are always prompt enough to repress tenets inconsistent with 
the well-being of the community. Or, again, the objectors may 
urge, we thus should allow every kind of absurdity, even ‘the 
right of fools to judge wrong’—or while they do not dispute, in 
general, the moral right of men to judge for themselves, yet they 
may deny the capacity of most men to do so. But here, as before, 
they omit to make it clear who possess such capacity—or how it is to 
be ascertained. They contend for the necessity of restraint on the 
dangerous licentiousness of unbridled speculation, but fail to show 
who is empowered to judge of the evil or impose the restriction ; 
besides arguing on the unfair ground of what is but an abuse of 
the principle, or assuming that all freedom of opinion must neces- 
sarily end in unbounded licence, = the removal of all a 
F an 
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and moral barriers :—to obliterate all such distinctions is far more 
naturally and commonly the result of coercion.’ 
In what has preceded it has all along been assumed and sup- 
soko of course that we allow, as in common reason and justice 
ound, that the upholders of opinions from which we dissent are 
themselves perfectly sincere and honest in their support of those 
opinions. If in any case there be reason to suspect the contrary, 
this obviously forms quite another topic of objection. Yet 
it is one of the commonest fallacies in which iIiberality takes 
refuge to confound the charge of dishonesty with that of false 
doctrine, and to imply that no one who maintains such objec- 
tionable opinions can be considered an honest man or a sincere 
seeker after truth. The iniquity of such a mode of controversy 
is too glaring to need exposure ; yet it unhappily chimes in too 
easily with the narrow prejudices of men not to meet with ready 
acceptance with too large a number, and is too commonly prac- 
tised in ascribing immoral motives to those whose views offend 
popular ——— or inculcate doubts as to established 
opinions. et nothing can be more unreasonable or unjust. 
Even in the most extreme case, though we have high authority 
for thinking an atheist a fool, we have none for calling him a knave. 
Nevertheless, when from collateral circumstances bad motives 
or corrupt objects clearly betray themselves in the maintenance of 
articular opinions, then of course we must feel ourselves not only 
justified but called upon to oppose such dishonesty and hold it up 
to merited reprobation. If, too, the opinions honestly advocated 
by any party appear to us erroneous or pernicious, it of course 
becomes our duty, aceording to our ability and position, to use 
every endeavour to expose and correct what we regard as their 
evil tendency by fair argument and legitimate criticism. But all 
this will in no way impair the main principle (which is aN that is 
contended for) of the abstract right of every man to hold and 
maintain the doctrines of which he is conscientiously convinced. 
Nothing less than the full recognition of this great principle and 
its extension equally to all forms of faith or varieties of doctrine, 
can adequately fulfil the demands of real toleration, whether as 
grounded on reason or on Scripture—it can rest on no narrower 
basis. Until we have effectually discarded the notion of there 
being any moral right or wrong in honestly maintaining or denying 
a YY tenet, we know nothing of real liberality. 
ut truth, it may be said, is one, and in allowing this diversity 
of belief we in fact disown truth, or, in the language of Bossuet, 


P For the further discussion of this question of the tendency of freedom of 
opinion, see an article before referred to in the British and Foreign Review, 
' No, 33, p.-157, sq. 
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make ‘as many creeds as men.’ The consideration, however, of 
the unavoidable diversities of human constitution and modes of 
thought and feeling, as well as external advantages, shows that 
though truth itself is one, yet it must necessarily be received in 
endless diversity among mankind; each can but view it from his 
position, and can rarely take more than a one-sided impression 
of it. Again, it is often objected that to make the most opposite 
systems compatible with the reception of essential truth is to re- 
duce essential truth to nothing. But we only regard them as 
compatible in the sense that they are different modes and forms 
in which the same substantial truth presents itself to each indi- 
vidual according to his peculiar capacity and advantages. Equally 
unfounded is the common insinuation that because we on reason- 
able conviction hold a particular doctrine, therefore those who 
dissent from it do so without reason—our standard of conviction 
is no measure of theirs. 

We thus perceive the entire groundlessness of the common ob- 
jection that to advocate freedom of opinion implies an indifference 
to the truth or falsehood of different religious systems, and that 
such unconcern as to the religious opinions and condition of 
others must imply the absence of all real religion and sincere 
principle in ourselves ; that the liberal view would represent all 
forms of faith as equally true, and of course men would soon ex- 
tend this to the obvious inference that in fact they are all equally 
false; that the spirit of unbounded liberality, so much applauded 
as the very emanation of an enlightened beneficence, is in realit 
nothing more than an illiberal and insidious hostility against all 
religion ; and that an universal indulgence to all forms of faith 
and worship is nothing else than an unbelieving latitudinarianism 
with regard to the substance. The refutation of all such objec- 
tions is plainly involved in the same great principle which we have 
all along maintained—the essential connection between freedom 
of conscience and rational conviction as the only ground of truth. 

In darker ages, and in all times among the more ignorant or 
false and designing professors of Christianity, its truths are em~ 
braced or me ore from a variety of motives, of which rational 
conviction forms but a small share; and in proportion as religion 
is professed from mere sag eete feeling, and habit, authority, 
expediency, or on any other ground than that of rational convic- 
tion, will bigotry and intolerance accompany it. But in — 
as rational conviction is admitted as the only ground of a profes- 
sion of religious belief, and argument and persuasion the only 
allowed means of convincing others, will real liberality prevail— 
the more we shall learn to acknowledge the distinction between 
sincerity of conviction in ourselves and intolerance towards the 
sincere 
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sincere convictions of others; between conscientious adherence to 
our own persuasion and a bigoted enmity against the conscientious 
persuasion of others. 

We thus readily perceive the fallacy of the objection, and clearly 
see that we are thus adopting and cherishing no culpable indifference 
to all distinctions of religion ; but, on the contrary, are establishing 
its surest safeguard in the inviolability of conscientious conviction. 
The very essence of true liberality consists not in discarding our 
own conviction, but in allowing others to enjoy theirs. If our 
sincere conviction were wanting, there would no longer be any 
room for exercising the virtue of liberality. It is easy enough not 
to interfere with the religion of others when we have no religion 
of our own, and such forbearance can claim no merit and evinces 
no virtue. The absence of all hostility may exist from the ab- 
sence of all real religion; but such mere negative forbearance is 
very far from the character of true Christian liberality, which is 
founded upon the reality and comprehensiveness of Christian 
principle. Between two persons both devoid of all religion, or 
who consider all forms of religion matters of utter indifference, 
or who profess different tenets in mere hypocrisy, there can 
be no real exercise of Christian liberality. It is essential to 
the exercise of this virtue that each party be sincerely con- 
vinced of the doctrine he professes. oderation consists not 
in indecision, uncertainty, and compromise, but, while we hold 
our opinion firmly and distinctly, in having a due consideration 
that the force of the evidence by which we are convinced may 
not be the same to others. Moderation is opposed not to entire 
or firm belief, but to obstinate, blind, one-sided belief: it affects 
not the earnestness of our convictions, but the temper in which we 
uphold them, and regard those of others when they differ from 
our own. 

By fair, candid, and courteous discussion, indeed, but ho other 
means, each may naturally and reasonably endeavour to impart to 
others the light he himself enjoys, but without any wish arrogantly 
to force it on them, or any disposition to ascribe their inability to 
adopt the views disclosed to bad motives. 

Thus true liberality, so far from being at variance with real Chris- 
tian sincerity, cannot subsist without it. Thus liberality is not 
indifference. ‘The real spirit of charity in religious differences is not 
a spirit of latitudinarianism or scepticism. In proportion as the only 
solid basis of truth is recognized, will it be the more evident that those 
differences are unavoidable and irremediable ; and hence the more 
pressing necessity for charity and liberality. Diversities of apprehen- 
sion of the truth are inseparable from the imperfections of human 

nature, and necessarily incidental to the free pursuit of truth, and 
even 
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even to the state of trial in which we are here placed, and the very 
nature of walking by faith—not by sight. They are therefore not 
only to be tolerated, but defended ; and the most sincere advocat 8 
of faith will be foremost to contend for the cause of liberality— 
convinced that it is the cause of truth. 

As liberality in worldly affairs cannot be exercised without the 
right of private property, so liberality in religion cannot subsist 
without a distinct belief of our own. The one is no more con- 
sistent with the compromise of our own opinions than the other is 
compatible with a community of goods. 

In the precept (Eph. iv. 15), danedovres év d&yaan— seeking 
the truth in love’—St. Paul unites religious truth and charity : 
too many professing Christians separate them; some disregard 
charity under the plea of truth, and fall into religious bigotry. 
To maintain the truth in uncharitableness is not to maintain the 
whole truth, for charity is an essential part of it. Others disregard 
truth for charity: they are led into a false liberality, which dis- 
cards the acknowledgment of truth; and is really no more than 
indifference to all the grounds of conscientious conviction. 

A spurious liberality represents all modes of faith as unimpor- 
tant ; it calls upon men to compromise all points of difference ; it 
strikes at the foundation of real belief, and can imply little better 
than total apathy to all religion. It is even dangerous to the ve 
principle of religious liberty ; for if all forms are wholly indifferent, 
where is the hardship of conformity? True liberality, on the other 
hand, is based on the sacredness of conscientious conviction, and 
identified with the love of truth. It represents no difference as 
unimportant, but encourages each to hold fast his view of the 
truth ; and, on the very same ground of right, to allow the same 
liberty to others. The language of false liberality is: Why these 
idle contentions ?—-Compound your differences and agree. The 
language of true liberality is: Differ—but agree to differ. Dif- 
ferences are unavoidable. Disagreements about them are un- 
christian. 

Is there then, it will be asked, no real standard of true doctrine ? 
or are we to fall into what is in fact nothing but universal scepti- 
cism? We reply: the real standard to which the highest mental 
and moral illumination might attain, in its absolute perfection, is 
necessarily hidden from us; and the only approach to it must be 
made by the progressive advancement of each individual, accord- 
ing to the diligent use of the advantages vouchsafed to him. We 
cannot define it by dogmas, but each, according to his own attain- 
ment of clearer views of it, may, and ought to endeavour, to bring 
others to a participation in it. ; 

Truth, as it actually is, in its own divine brightuess, is — 

thing, 
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thing; as imperfectly grasped by the human faculties—another. 
Thus the essential unity of truth is quite consistent with varieties 
‘of human apprehension of it. It must appear under different 
aspects, and be seen at different degrees of remoteness ; and this 
without disparagement to the rectitude of vision of all those who 
are intent upon the contemplation of it; if they really strive to 
attain the clearest view their powers and position will enable them 
to attain. And this enlightenment, in a Christian sense, will be 
derived from the careful, candid, and rational “pn of the New 
Testament, in its uncorrupted simplicity ; not by a hasty assump- 
tion of gratuitous theories and fanciful speculations, too often 
obtruded under the name of peculiarly ‘rational’ views, but in 
reality undistinguishable from the wildest mysticism—but by 
sound, well-informed, critical examination of the sacred records. 
Such an inquiry will not fail to produce an increasing conviction 
of the spiritual simplicity of the Gospel; a simplicity in virtue of 
which its very vitality, as it were, is capable of being preserved, 
under almost all varieties of outward form, condition, and pro- 
fession. 

The bigot would fix orthodoxy in this or that creed, as a child 
does the rainbow in the opposite field. But, as the better informed 
knows that the arch centres in the individual eye, so the liberal, in 
the varieties of belief, sees but the shifting reflection of the same 
immutable truth. 

And, as the only true Catholicism is universal liberality, so the 
only real orthodoxy, founded on the New Testament, consists in 
the progressive enlightenment of every seeker after truth, even the 
humblest, according to his diligent improvement of the means 
vouchsafed to him by Divine grace. And it is to be promoted by 
no extravagant theories, but by the gradual diffusion of a better 
knowledge of Scripture, and endeavours to disabuse the public 
mind of its cherished errors. ? 

Enlightened by this principle, the liberal Christian when he 
looks on a brother believer sincerely upholding what he cannot 
but deem fundamental error, is yet perplexed with no painful 
struggle between the wish to regard his views with indulgence on 
the one hand, and fears for his own on the other. He feels no such 
difficult demand on his principles as that of saying, ‘ You may be 
right, and I may be wrong.’ He is assured that both are liable 
to err, yet each must be right in honestly following the light 
vouchsafed to him ; and that, different as their view of it may be, 
in degree and character, yet both are in pursuit of the same one and 
eternal truth. 

This is the true ‘Catholicism ;’ and is not, like the pretended, to 
be kept up by a narrow exclusiveness, by aiming at exact uni- 
ier formity 
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formity of profession, nor by a conciliation of compromises or 
concessions—but by each adhering to what he conscientiously be- 
lieves to be the truth ; and regarding, not with indulgence, but with 
mere justice, those who are doing the same. And as truth is only 
secured by freedom of conviction, so liberty, in all varieties of 
belief, is the only real bond of unity ; the cause of liberality* is at 
once the cause of truth and of peace; real faith conspires with 
charity ; and the most zealous promotion of the glory of God is 
identified with the advancement of good will towards men. 





4 Ina debate in the House of Lords (May 26, 1840), one right rev. prelate is 
reported to have said that ‘the Church of England is founded on liberty of con- 
science and right of private judgment,’ when another, with some warmth, replied, that 
‘he always understood that all the Catholic Church is founded on truth.’ How 
simple a consideration would have shown that both these eminent prelates in fact 
agreed; and that truth and freedom of opinion are one, while without liberty of 
conscience, a Protestant Church could never have existed, however founded on 
truth ! 
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ON HEBREW POETRY. 
By Professor G. H. A. von Ewatp, D.D. 


Translated, with the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions, by 
Joun Nicuotson, B.A. Oxon., Ph. D. Tiibingen. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON HEBREW PoETRY. 
I.— Notion of Hebrew Poetry. 


1. The primal basis of every genuine poetry is the rise and 
urgency of a living fresh thought in the mind of the poet. 
Whether 


® In presenting the English reader with a translation of the third work which 
has formed an epoch in the modern appreciation of Hebrew poetry, it is necessary 
to apprise him that the original of this translation is the first volume of Die 
Poetischen Biicher des Alten Bundes erklirt von Heinrich Ewald, Gottingen, 
1835-39, 8vo. The last three volumes contain translations of, and commentaries 
on, the Psalms, the book of Job, and the Proverbs and Kohélet, and were published 
first. The first volume contains a view of the history of Hebrew poetry, and of its 
kinds ; the most elaborate exhibition of its structure ; and a general account of the 
Psalter; and includes, as illustrations, translations of nearly all those poems which 
are found in the historical and prophetical books. The first portion only of this 
volume is here given; the remainder will follow in successive numbers, until the 
whole is completed. 


Extract from the Author's Preface——This volume is the last in the order of 
publication, although it is the first as to its place in the series. If all the volumes 
were not to appear together (which would certainly have been more advisable, in 
many respects), this order of appearance was prescribed by a regard for the 
advantage of the work itself. 

For the general truths and deductions which the first volume contains, rest but 
upon a narrow foundation, if the particular inquiries and special facts on which 
they are based, are not first firmly established. In modern times there has been far 
too great a chace after certain general judgments and views, without having before- 
band clearly understood particulars: this has produced a great portion of that 
uncertainty under which Biblical science still labours, and which every better 
instructed and conscientious author will, at least, take good care not to increase, 
lest, by obscuring the knowledge of particulars, the true general and important 
aspects of the Bible become obscured also. This is especially the case with the 
Old Testament, about which one now-a-days hardly hears a general judgment that 
is not at the same time an erroneous one. 

A similar motive—the desire to establish the nearer and more necessary truths 
on a surer basis—has induced me, £ I would deliver any such work at all into the 
hands of the general reader, at least to begin with the poets of the Old Testament. 
For the poets, in perhaps every ancient nation, exhibit the first vigorous, but 
purely personal, movement of the spirit which reveals itself in words. It is only he 
who understands the poets of the Old Testament, and the way in which the spirit 
moves in them, that has laid a sure ground by which he may not only ascend and 
receive in its most genuine sense the very different utterance of the prophets, but 
also descend and accurately trace the records which the historical books preserve 
of the course and tendencies of the national mind. It certainly isa great gain 
towards a surer scientific knowledge of the Bible, if, on the first step of the ascent 
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Whether it be a new thought of his own which seizes and holds 
him fast, or whether some older and more generally acknow- 
ledged great truth elevates him, this deepest source must always 
flow freshly, if true poetry is to be produced ; and every form is 
empty, and all art vain where such a living and enlivening argu- 
ment does not, as the first breath and impulse, precede everything 
else. It is not necessary that the thought should pass over into 
words at the same moment at which it is kindled: art may bring 
with it a deliberation as to what kind of execution is the best. 
But, unless the same mood of mind is preserved and heightened 
at the execution, the latter always falls short of the conception. 
In the case of the true poet, however, the thought kindles a light 
which shines on until he has completely uttered himself in int 9 

But the prophet, and the investigator of a science too, are 
also impelled by new thoughts out of the depths of the mind: 
therefore, a discrimination of the quality of the difference which 
distinguishes a poet from them, can alone lead to a completer 
definition of the notion of poetry. 

The scientific inquirer, or philosopher, does not seek any single 
truth in order to take up bis rest there, and does not seize any 
thought by itself alone; but, considerately advancing from one 
thought to another, even to one directly opposed to it, he does not 
rest until he discerns the coherence of all, and no longer sees the 
separate one-sided truth in its isolation. The poet is too full of the 





to further knowledge, we first obtain a thorough and accurate understanding of 
those pieces which can most easily be understood and interpreted by the exclusive 
use of the aids they themselves furnish. 

Even in the last century two eminent men, Lowth and Herder, attempted, in 
long treatises, to explain the more general truths concerning Hebrew poetry, the 
former taking his stand almost entirely on the old European classical point of view, 
while the latter chose his more on the Oriental one. Their works were very useful 
at that time. If, in spite of their prolixity, they have done little to exhaust the 
real subject, the cause is to be sought, above all, in the fact that they had not first ex- 
amined an. clearly understood each particular on all its sides and in every direction. 
The purest poetical taste, such as Lowth had—the most lively enthusiasm, such as 
Herder’s, hardly and rarely hit the truth, unless they have first gone through the 
hottest fire of minute and accurate knowledge, and have learnt how to deduce the 
general truths from the exact appreciation of the sum of all the particular ones. 

Since then, in modern times, historical scepticism has asserted its rights in this 
province also, and has done such service as lay in its power todo. As historical 
doubt, however—universally, wherever it is raised—at bottom, only contains a 
summons to better and surer knowledge; accordingly, the reader will find that I, 
on the contrary, have been so much the more partial and diligent to search out and 
bring to light everything certain and established that could be discovered ina 
province in which inquiry ought certainly to be conducted with caution. If the 
floods of silly doubt which, in our days, rise higher and higher, are not in the end 
so to undermine the whole beautiful ground, that the great multitude—for which 
we nevertheless write, at the same time—shall despair of finding any sure good and 
truth, then it is high time to devote the most indefatigable research to discover the 
certain verities of ancient histories and literatures, and, if need be, courageously to 
defend them against those who have their delight in night and darkness. ..... 

one 
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one thought which has just forcibly seized him, to be able to look 
beyond it, and tranquilly regard its opposite also; he is entirely 
possessed by the single emotion, by the particular truth, and can- 
not let it go until he has produced it in the immediateness and 
strength in which it lives in himself. 

The prophet, indeed, may dwell on the single thought by which 
he is possessed, but he does not enounce it for himself but for 
others, in order to act externally ; and the measure of his great- 
ness also depends on this external influence. The poet has no 
such object out of himself: he keeps to himself, and merely 
wishes to satisfy himself; his composition is a sport of his own 
delight, a careless outpouring of his own impulse. 

The most essential peculiarity of poetry consists, therefore, in 
this, that an exciting new thought seizes the mind of a man, and 
takes a firm hold of it, but at the same time sets it into such - 
mighty and yet such correspondent vibrations, that it (the thought) 
comes out of him again in the same violent, but yet most commen- 
surate, vibrations in dancing, music, and words. In regard to 
this, we must consider, first, that, properly speaking, all life con- 
sists of vibrations, 7. e. of violent bounding movements, which yet, 
in the midst of their agitation, are again moderated and reflected 
by a higher power, and return to themselves in a circle; that an 
eternal rhythm pervades and sustains the whole world, and 
every living body, from the greatest to the least: that the vibra- 
tions, therefore, of which we here speak, as regarding poetry, are 
only an intenser, more excited life and motion of the same human 
body and mind, in which even common life and thought are made 
up of weaker or less regular vibrations. We must next consider 
that the most simple thought likewise consists of at least two 
parts, while the more complex thoughts consist of infinitely many 
and different parts—and that as these parts can only appear in 
succession, and as they are, nevertheless, bound together by an 
internal forcible coherence, they always endeavour with more or 
less effort to advance and to close in such vibrations also. If, 
therefore, the exciting new thought which endeavours to utter 
itself in stronger vibrations or rhythms, stirs in such a human 
spirit as suffers itself, without any extrinsic regards or hindrance, 
to be purely set into the corresponding strong vibrations (for all 
men are not poets by nature), then it manifests itself out of all 
the agitated limbs and nerves of this man, leaps out of his leap- 
ing heart, dances out of his dancing limbs, expresses itself by the 
undulating play of his hands and in but does not glorify itself 


completely until it is uttered in human words sustained by rhythm. 
There is truth, therefore, in the ancient tradition that all the fine 

arts have a close common bond of connection, just as the Greeks 
‘sf had 
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had at first only one Muse. The further we ascend in the history 
of poetry, the more distinctly we find that it was originally in- 
separable from dancing and music, and that every verse originally 
could also be danced and played.” 

Now, if poetry thus gives the thought purely by itself in the 
first freshness and strength in which it breaks forth and utters 
itself, it does not, for that reason, give it when passed out of the 
imagination, but quite shut up in it and borne by it. Before the 
thought advances from its first vividness and excitement, as like- 
wise from its first movement—which is that in the image and in 
the imagination—to another stage, the poet keeps it fast in this 
still primitive force and warmth ; and while image and thought, in- 
spiration and diction, thus appear in a firm undivided unity, that 
beautiful union of sensuous and spiritual—that creative embodi- 
ment of the thought—is produced, which properly constitutes 
poetry. Here is still the perfect immediateness of emotion and 
word, of conception and exhibition in language in the free spirit, 
which disregards all external motives, and is only intent on utter- 
ing itself. The primitive power of the creative mind is there 
engaged shaping and exhibiting in language—in the midst of its 
tumultuous ferment—the too mighty thought which tries to burst 
forth from it. Yet, if external and internal, form and thought, are 
here inseparable in the manifestation, the thought is, nevertheless, 
as to interior power, the earlier and formative principle which first 
creates for itself its corresponding body; so that, in particular, 
poetry will attain the highest perfection in those periods and 
among those nations in which the mightiest and most eternal 
thoughts are awakened, and, according to the peculiar nature of 
the impelling thoughts, the species, the colour, and the value of 
the poetry of every nation, period, and poet, are determined. 

his is, at least, the original nature of poetical composition. 
In later times, indeed, the beautiful poetical form, after it had 
once been firmly established, and had received honourable sanc- 
tion, was often applied to all sorts of profitable uses: dialogues, 
argument and rejoinder, outlines of different sciences, a even 
grammar and lexicons, have been dressed up in verse ; the mee 
of the poetry of every people is, however, able to show that such 
serviceable applications are by no means the original province of 

oetry. 

. Poetry is, indeed, an art, that is, an ability, a skill in exhibiting 
a beautiful exterior correspondent to the good and agreeable 
thought. But this skill is, for the chief part, already contained 





> The account of Mirjam and her companions (Ex, xv. 20 sq.) is very significant 
for ancient Hebrew poetry in this respect. A 
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in the power and clearness of its argument and its abundance, in 
the thought ; for at the moment when a sublime, or at least, new 
thought is kindled in the poet’s breast, it will struggle for utter- 
ance, and thus generate the living rudiment of the skill which 
exhibits it in language—of the art; and the deeper it kindles, the 
brighter it shines within, the more perfectly and beautifully will 
it be able to exhibit itself by means of the creative art which 
educes it; so that the art is only the patient spirited energy of 
exhibiting the beautiful conception as beautifully as its internal 
impulse demands ; in which the art and the thought may indeed 
reciprocally make trial of each other for a long time until the 
form succeeds. If then, the thought, when it is powerful, thus 
a urges an exhibition correspondent to itself, so that 
the art which actually calls it forth is only like the sun which 
evokes and developes the already existing germ, according to the 
nisus formativus of every healthy budding germ: then it is evident 
that art is originally—i. e. as power—most intimately connected 
with all poetry, and that, like poetry itself, it is capable of an 
infinite variety, as is the case in fact with every art. But the 
fruit, the beautiful form, then remains as something external, 
nevertheless—even as a model and norm, as a beautiful vesture, in 
which from thenceforth every similar thought likes to appear. 
And it is not until the correspondent beautiful form has thus been 
spontaneously developed by some great poets, that the art becomes 
a permanent fixed type, serves as a set pattern, and is slow to 
change its fashion; until in later times, perchance, when drifted 
away from its living original, and merely regarded as a dead 
knack of the beautiful and useful, it declines into a fruitless imi- 

tation, and, having at length degenerated, destroys itself. 
Although it follows from all this that poetry can never and 
nowhere be entirely extinct in a people, because no’ people is 
entirely without the vicissitude of depression and elevation, what- 
ever be the degree of that elevation as to force and purity, it is, 
nevertheless, equally certain, that it too has its favourable periods, 
and that they are but rare. Inthe unpropitious times of a people’s 
general weakness and demoralisation, poetry furnishes even the 
man who is otherwise not without capability, with but feeble and 
crippled wings, since he meets with nothing to aid or elevate him 
from without. But if pure and unenfeebled powers are yet dor- 
mant in a people, and if only an energetic aspiration after higher 
good and truth is kindled in it, then poetry also always experi- 
ences its propitious juncture, and the nome | of a people’s freest 
and most beautiful exaltation generally, will also bring with it the 
highest bloom of its poetry; the choicest blessing and full glory 
of such an aspiring poetic time, however, descends on a — 
band, 
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band, who prove themselves qualified above others. It was, 
moreover, the peculiar privilege of antiquity, that, because spiritual 
elevation then waved its pinions for the first time, and had to 
found everything ab ovo, from the rudiments up to the highest 
perfection, it was able to experience an utterly uninterrupted 
development of poetry; whereas later ages, as soon as ever they 
rise to higher stages of culture, are confronted with the guiding 
and warning model of the ancients, by which means their develop- 
ment is—if the model is apprehended with internal strength, and 
made alive again—indeed very much facilitated and ensured, but 
is liable to be just as much confused and rendered difficult by 
vain imitation and spiritless repetition. 

2. It is on these principles only that ancient Hebrew poetry 
can be correctly estimated, as to its diversity from that of other 
ancient peoples, and as to its own general value. 

For it is, indeed, soon discovered that this poetry, like the 
whole literature of the Hebrews, is of an altogether primitive 
origin and formation, and has passed without any foreign influence 
through all the stages and changes which lay in its peculiar 
power and capacities. The basis, nature, career, and history of 
genuine poetry, can be most distinctly seen in such an original 
poetry ; and every particular poetry of this kind furnishes an in- 
valuable contribution towards the accurate knowledge of human 
poetry generally. Moreover, ancient Hebrew poetry, if it be not 
as rich and various as that of the Indians and Greeks, yet 
possesses a simplicity and transparency hardly found elsewhere, 
a sublime naturalness which, as yet, knows little of strict art, and 
which suffers art, even where its influence is exerted, to remain as 
it were unconscious and careless. When compared with the 
poetry of other ancient nations, it appears to belong to a still 
simpler, more youthful period of humanity, to gush forth from 
inward fulness of emotion and grace of sentiment, and to be little 
concerned about external ornament and strict laws of art. 

But precisely this wonderful ease, this careless disregard of 
external attractions, in an otherwise noble poetry, is only possible 
when the thoughts which occur to the poet are of such sublimity, 
dignity, intensity, and strength, that they suffice of themselves, 
and are best seen in their own simple majesty. In such case the 
height of the argument, joined to the corresponding mood of the 
poet, transcends the necessity of the auxiliary embellishments of 
art, just as no one would require the aid of an external image of 
God at the very moment that he is absorbed in the vision of the 
Deity. Such are rather the very occasions on which art first 
forms itself of its own accord in its primitiveness, as to its 
first impulses and rudiments; and we have the great a 
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of being able to pry into the sanctuary of art when occupied in 
the first work of its formation; whereas it is more difficult to 
attain an equally clear view of art in its more advanced stages. 

Here we have, therefore, to consider, lastly, that ancient Hebrew 
poetry was animated by those sublime thoughts which are not 
found anywhere else in such purity, power, and persistency, as in 
Israel. Where such mighty efforts after the highest spiritual at- 
tainment, and such pure truths, are once in vogue, and move a whole 
people for centuries, there they necessarily exert a most manifold 
influence on the poets also, and pour themselves forth in full 
streams from their lips ; this poetry is only one of the many utter- 
ances of that which was unique and peculiar in ancient Israel. 
And just as all the noblest powers and contests of this — were 
chiefly directed to the one object of striving for the true God and 
the genuine religion; in like manner, their poetry also had no 
other way to become great and unique than in this sole tendency 
to the sublime, nor to develop all its powers, except in this move- 
ment and formation. We have traces, indeed, which show that 
poetry, with them, penetrated into other provinces also: since it 
entirely accords with the nature of poetry to take its rise in every 
part of human life, and to pervade all its provinces; we see by 
the Song of Songs, and by Psalm xlv., that it did not disdain to 
glorify with its art the nobler situations of common human life 
also, and we find reference to songs of common life, nay, in 
part, even to culpable ones (Am. vi. 5; Isa. v. 12; Rev. 
xviii. 23). Nevertheless, all kinds of poetry which did not 
flow from that tendency, or upon which that peculiar lofty aim of 
the nation was not able to obtain any important influence, were 
obliged to continue imperfect ; ancient Hebrew poetry remained, 
as to its predominant essence, an interpreter of those sublime 
thoughts which never exercised such an influence anywhere else 
in antiquity, and, as to its form, preserved that wonderful sim- 
plicity and ease which flow from this very sublimity—a poetry 
unique in its kind, and, in many respects, not surpassed by any 
other. 

It is in this, too, that the principal, imperishable value of this 
poetry consists. It will be for all times a chief means of explain- 
ing that higher religion, the truths of which it breathes. And if 
poetry is, in this respect, inferior to prophecy, inasmuch as the 
latter is the mighty agitator and first loud proclaimer of the fun- 
damental truths of religion, it nevertheless also has advantages 
over the latter in other points. For prophecy, indeed, gives the 
first powerful impulse towards the dawn of the chief truths, such 
as the unity and invisibility of Jahve, the church, the Messiah ; 
but that they actually take deep root in the life of many, thet 
re they 
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they are the spontaneous utterance of heart and mind, and exert 
a R Aeer influence—that is first evidenced by poetry, which is the 
free outpouring of the feeling, which reveals the noblest emotions 
which arise there of themselves, and which, where it has a free 
development, is active in many, and the most different, individuals. 
And it moreover causes these high views, aspirations, and truths 
to gradually penetrate the deepest feelings of the whole people ; 
since poetry, on account of its warmth and unpretendingness, is 
more easily accessible and more intelligible than prophecy, with 
its loftiness and austerity. 

Thus, then, we see by the poets of the Old Testament how in 
the course of time the higher truths of the church—which at first 
surely emanated from a few only, and only on a few made an in- 
effaceable impression—exercise an increasing influence on the 
people generally, and re-echo from innumerable songs of every 
sort and tone; nay, when prophecy at length ceases, then the 
thoughts which it once so powerfully excited are reproduced in a 
thousand echoes in poetry, which does not so soon die away, and 
which ever renews itself again, until their voice lives on for ever 
in many beautiful temple-hymns for the whole community. Be- 
sides this, however, all periods of intellectual excitement produce 
an abundance of new thoughts and solemn impressions, which do 
not always at once either seek or bear loud publicity through 
prophecy, which therefore poetry either creatively expresses as 
they are born, in the winged song of momentary emotion and in- 
spiration (as, for instance, Ps. vill., xxix., xxxii.), or, more tran- 
quilly, endeavours to represent with its developed art (as in the 
book of Job) ; and thus poetry, in so far as it in this manner helps 
even nascent truths carelessly to reveal themselves in their first 
emotion, is often the companion and coadjutor of prophecy ; as in- 
deed every true prophet is also a poet, although it is by no means 
the case that every poet is a prophet. 

3. If we inquire what means we possess for the accurate know- 
ledge of this ancient poetry, their inadequacy, as far as tradition 
is concerned, is indeed easy to be seen. For, in other ancient 
nations, the traditionary account of the character, kind, and form 
of their songs and poems has been, subsequently to the flourishing 
period of their poetry, preserved in learned writings, which, how- 
ever unscientifically they may treat the subject, are yet of great 
use to us, in order to obtain the first sure basis for the investiga- 
tion of these matters. But the Hebrews have never made their 
ancient poetry the subject of learned works; the ancient art itself, 
too, was not developed to such perfection among ‘em as to cause 
them, at an early period, to consider it necessary to describe it. 
In this state Christianity and the middle ages supervened, in 
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which every exact and perfect memory of such ancient matters 
had long been lost among the Jews, and in which the Christians 
busied themselves but little with Hebrew. Among the Arabs, in- 
deed, the Jews even imitated Arabic poetry in the ancient Hebrew 
language, more from mere learning than from a living impulse. 

We are therefore exclusively confined—if we deduct a few 
isolated notices in the inscriptions of the Psalms, and in some 
other places of the Old Testament—to the examination and close 
scrutiny of the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry themselves ; and 
here again the small compass of these remains not a little in- 
creases the difficulty of sure knowledge. Nevertheless, so much 
has yet been preserved, and the remains show themselves, on a 
strict examination, to be so different in point of age and so various 
as to kinds, that a rigid investigation and comparison cannot be 
without important results; one point accurately ascertained soon 
leads to several others, and the whole reappears more and more 
distinctly and completely in its original true character. And 
even though every particular cannot now, on account of the scan- 
tiness of the sources, be discerned, yet that portion which is still 
open to investigation cannot be examined and understood with 
too great minuteness. The correct interpretation of words and 
the comparison of all remains and traces, joined to a distinct per- 
ception of what poetry really is, will thus be the surest means of 
investigation. Every uncertain, groundless prejudice must dis- 
appear before the discovery of the actual truth; but there is so 
great a variety of them, that people seem hitherto to have hardly 
found out what is an erroneous assumption on this subject, and 
what is not. Although people, for instance, are now-a-days more 
on their guard against incautiously mixing up the ideas of Greek 
and Latin poetry in questions about that of the ancient Hebrews, 
yet they have, on the other side, immediately taken yp the fancy 
that there is no trace of any dramatic poetry whatever in the Old 
Testament ; nay, they will rather explain a whole book wrong, 
than concede what a strict examination always evinces afresh. In 
fact, however, all accurate views and satisfactory conceptions of 
the entire field of Hebrew antiquities, and especially of the ancient 
poetry, were, until our times, nearly lost, and the direct road to 
discern the whole in its primitive truth has only just been safely 
opened. 


Il.—History and Kinds of Hebrew Poetry. 


It follows, from what has been said above, that lyrical poetry is 
universally the nearest kind of poetry which arises in any people. 
It is so according to its nature ; for it is the daughter of the mo- 
ment, of sudden feelings, of deep and fiery emotions. It is so in 
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point of time also: the short lyric is the most permanent, im- 
perishable part of poetry, the first and last effusion of the poetic 
mood, like an indestructible fountain which may at any time begin 
to flow afresh: therefore it necessarily is also the oldest kind of 
poetry among all nations, and the one which first establishes a 
poetic art and form, and paves the way for all other kinds of poetry. 
For, as the oldest and nearest kind of poetry, it is also the most 
comprehensive, and contains in itself the germs of new particular 
species. When the mind is occupied by a great event, but one 
which already belongs to the past, and which has become a sub- 
ject for reflection, then the lyric poet, pouring forth his thoughts 
in a fuller stream, may dwell more on the event itself, and recal 
its chief scenes in a more tranquil narrative before the memory ; 
that is, however, the germ of epic poetry, and such epic subjects 
are in fact easy to be recognized in ancient lyrical songs like 
Exod. xv., Judg. v. Now if this mere narration of past great 
events enters into poetry in such a way that the poet conceals his 
own feelings and thoughts behind the tranquil and circumstantial 
relation of his story, that constitutes the particular species of epic 
poetry. It is still more evident how easily a lyric poet, under the 
urgency of sublime emotions, may utter what he has himself ex- 
perienced in life—because he feels its truth to be too powerful 
and necessary—in terms that make it applicable to every one ; as 
the diction in Ps. xxxii. and Ixii., for instance, suddenly and in- 
voluntarily passes over, precisely in the sublimest passages, to 
sententious general truths, and to an admonition to all men to 
submit themselves to such truths. This, however, is already the 
germ of sententious, or gnomic poetry, which arises as soon as ever a 
poet exhibits such general sentences and admonitions, dissociated 
from their living origin, by themselves alone, as at once example 
and instruction. Lastly, lyrical poetry not unfrequently borders 
on dramatic, as soon as ever a perplexed juncture is, by means of 
imitative citation of the sentiments and thoughts of the different 
persons concerned in it, represented as in the play of life itself, 
and thus receives a living solution; and the lyrical poet arrives 
so much the more easily at this animated exhibition, the more 
powerfully the imagination is, precisely in his case, excited ; as, 
for example, such dramatic subjects are discovered in the pas- 
sages, Judg. v. 28—30; Ps. xiv. 2—5; Ixiv. 5—7 (whether yy 
in Ps, lxiv. 6 (Heb. vii.) is the first person plural is, according to 
Lam. iii. 22, doubtful, as the third person suits the context better), 
to say nothing at present of the traces of alternate choruses in Ps. 
xxiv. 7—10, and elsewhere. The materials and rudiments of 
new species of poetry, epic, gnomic, and dramatic, are, therefore, 
dormant in lyrical poetry, and nothing but a favourable juncture 
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is wanting to stimulate the innate germs to unfold themselves in 
new forms out of the ancient trunk. 

We ought, namely, to consider here that, in that case, a spe- 
cial end is always superadded, which is in itself foreign to poetry. 
The epic and the dramatic poet desire at the same time to delight 
their auditors and spectators—i.e., to give them a moral plea- 
sure; the gnomic poet wishes to instruct them, although he con- 
sents to present his admonition in a beautiful garb; all three 
aim at special objects and ends to which poetry must be sub- 
servient. Therefore, if poetry is to minister to these new ends, 
it must, long before, have been developed to a high degree, in its 
nearest and most peculiar style, and have created a beautiful 
form, which, when once perfected, may be easily applied to many 
other uses. If such a single branch of the old lyrical trunk, 
however, thus develops itself, then a more conscious, fixed art 
will appear in it; for, in that case, the aim is not to compose 
according to the impulse of the feelings generally, but to compose 
in a definite direction, and in that beautiful form which is alone 
conformable to it, so that the simple variable art of the lyric 
here divides into a number of more special and more fixed arti- 
ficial forms. Just as the period at which a people passes over 
into the manifold tendencies of political existence, is the time 
when higher civilization first arises: so likewise the true poetry 
of art first arises at the transition of the lyrical song to the particular 
species of poetry. Nay, the ancient lyrical poetry itself may then, 
after a more fixed art has become the basis of all poetry, likewise 
renew its youth in new and more artificial forms ; of which Indian 
lyrical poetry affords a striking example. 

The three poetries of pure art—the epic, gnomic, and dramatic 
—when they develop themselves in any people from an original 
impulse, will, indeed, appear in precisely this order of succession 
as to time, since every one of them takes its rise in an intellectual 
tendency which cannot either attain or manifest its full strength, 
except in a definite time. Epic pvetry will only flourish naturally 
at the end of the heroic age, with its meniedid adden and 
sentiments ; gnomic poetry will only arise, with intrinsic necessity, 
in the transition from the simpler popular life to the more com- 
plex legal political life, in which there is a greater need of the 
counsels of wisdom; but dramatic art is the latest which can 
arrive at perfection : for the genuine drama, as the highest summit 
of all poetry, combines lyric warmth and immediateness with 
epic revivification of the past, and gnomic wisdom, and—as in 
life everything, history, experience, and emotion, is indissolubly 
connected—thus, by the play of all the poetic powers, reproduces 
the perfect genuine life, and represents it in a higher, purer form. 

It 
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It would be wrong, however, to assume that these poetries of art 
must, in every people not imitating another, develop themselves in 
the same manner and to the same degree of perfection, since 
history shows that none but the Greeks and Indians have followed, 
with original power, the whole career of poetry, in all its stages 
and tendencies, up to the summit. Many nations, on the other 
hand, have, indeed, advanced tolerably far on the course of 
poetry, nay, have even been on the point of exercising composition 
as higher art, and yet never attained, or even attempted, all kinds 
of artificial composition; very few ancient nations attained the 
perfect drama, and many overleapt the period for the development 
of epic poetry. 

It is a common opinion, indeed, that epic poetry is the oldest 
and simplest form, both among the Greeks and in all nations. 
But, if epic poetry was, in certain nations, committed to writing 
at an earlier period than lyrical, it does not therefore follow that 
the latter arose, even as to its primary rudiments, later than the 
former ; on the contrary, the earliest beginnings of lyrical poetry 
may have vanished, almost without leaving a trace, while epic 
poetry, which reached its highest culture in the heroic age, does 
not enter the full light of history until it has become very impor- 
tant. Thus the oldest lyrics of the Greeks may have been all 
lost, whereas, among the Indians, whose poetry has in other re- 
spects passed through a career very similar to that of the Greeks, 
they have, from particular causes, been preserved in the Vedas. 
But there are also nations which have continued utterly unac- 
quainted with epic poetry, although none remain ignorant of poetry 
generally ; nay, epic poetry may be wanting in nations whose 
poetry is, in other respects, very much developed: and yet that 
would be impossible, if it really were the nearest kind of poetry. 

The Semitic nations belong to this class ; and without doubt it 
is, &@ priori, aremarkable phenomenon, that they are deficient in 
epic poetry in the same degree as the Indogermanic nations are 
distinguished for it. As nations of either race whose culture is, 
in other respects, radically different—Hebrews and Arabians, 
Greeks and Indians—agree in this independently, the primary 
cause of this great difference can only be sought in the funda- 
mental diversity of the character of these two races, which could 
not help manifesting itself so strongly in epic poetry above all 
others, on account of its peculiar nature. For in it the above 
described conditions of all poetry mainly return again: a living 
thought stands alone in the poet’s fancy, and, ia this case, a 
thought which arises from a vivid recollection of the signal good 
or evil fortunes of a country or a hero, and which strikes a poet 
in the midst of the people which has experienced these —_—— 
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But the thought, the truth of which the epic poet wishes to exhibit 
in narration, will be so sublime and so eternal, that it appears to 
him to reach up to heaven, to derive its origin there, and to retain 
its truth even there among the gods. Thus, for him, therefore, 
beside the traditional earthly history, there easily arises a higher 
divine history, which, as the mainspring and guide of the earthly 
one, runs parallel with its course ; and the higher art of the epic 
poet will consist in this, that, suppressing his own feelings as much 
as possible in the treatment of his subject, he exhibits both the 
celestial and earthly truth of his fundamental thought by a tran- 
quil, detailed narration, and thus tempers his enthusiasm by 
quietly and contemplatively entering into the deeds and concerns 
of his subject. Now this patient tranquillity and reserve of 
thought, this rigid restraint of poetical enthusiasm, this self- 
possessed art, which, although embracing an ample subject, yet 
preserves distinctness and consistency, is as foreign to the Semitic, 
as it is near and easy to the Indogermanic nations. Suddenness 
of emotion and of act, intensity and vivacity of simple and im- 
pressible feelings, the highest tension and rapid collapse of the 
Imagination—these are the peculiarities of the Semitic nations, 
which are lyrical poets by birth, and not epic poets. The epic 
poet, moreover, when he attempts to show his high thoughts ful- 
filled in the reality, is aided by the beautiful heroic idea of the 
union of the divinity with humanity, by a rich, developed, and 
yet, at the same time, pliable mythology ; whereas the religion of 
the Semitic nations, and especially that of the Hebrews, was on the 
contrary very grave and austere, and their mythology very simple 
and slight, without leaving much room for poetic conception. 
Thus, then, the materials by the combination of which epic was 
formed among the Greeks and Indians—poetical thoughts, narra- 
tive and tradition, and mythology—remained among the Hebrews 
rather separate beside each other, without living union. Some 
later psalms, Ixxviii., cv., cvi., which attempt to clothe the old 
sublime history in a poetic dress, have rather sprung from limited 
didactic motives than from true epic feeling: and it was the in- 
fluence of the Zarathustric religion which first introduced more 
epic materials into poetry, as the book of Job, and still more the 
book of Tobit, shows ; almost in the very same way as the epos re- 
mains an utter stranger to the ancient Keahiens and genuine Mu- 


hammedans, but at once rises again among the Muhammedan 
Persians with energy and success. 

1. Now the more this side of poetry was entirely wanting among 
the Hebrews, the higher did the simplest kind of all poetry, the 
lyric song, stand with them. In the heroic period of the nation, 
which extends to the reign of David, it still reigns quite alone 
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and in its full naturalness and strength. It is fruitless to search 
for the oldest rudiments of Hebrew poetry as to actual time ; we 
evidently have not the smallest fragment belonging to the times an- 
terior to Moses—except the little sword-song, Gen. iv. 19-24,° which 
on that account is very remarkable—and in his time poetry at 
once appears in the same fundamental form which it ever afterwards 
retained. For the beginnings of poetry, like those of language 
itself, reach back into the remotest spaces of history, and cannot 
be externally followed up to their visible origin. Whenever an im- 
portant and increasing nation emerges from the obscurity of his- 
tory, we always find that, just as it has a peculiar already settled 
language, so also it brings with it the long ago fixed rudiments of 
poetic diction and art, nay, the entire firm basis of peculiar form, 
which of itself bears witness to long practice, and serves posterity 
as a levelled road. But we unquestionably possess some remains 
of contemporaneous composition, both of popular, as Num. xxi., 
and of sacred poetry, dedicated to the service of the new agen 
as Num. vi. 24-26 ; x. 35, 36. How much art a song of the early 
times before David may possess in the midst of its simplicity, is 
shown by the great public songs of victory, Ex. xv. ; Judg. v. ; the 
latter especially unites a really grand design with a regularly 
beautiful execution, and is a model of a genuine song of victory 
of nearly eight centuries before Pindar. How surprising it is to 
find these, perhaps the most ancient songs of the whole earth, at 
so remote a date already so perfect, that they supply the most bril- 
liant and convincing proof that Israel —— an aspiring culture 
at a very early period. The language here is still, however, uncom- 
monly » and abrupt, more stiff and hard than soft and grace- 
ful, and rather indicates by brief hints than finishes its pictures 
minutely ; the thoughts, too, have some stiffness and heaviness ; 
indeed, throughout the song of Debora, together with the high- 
hearted courage of faith, there also breathes that a and 
revengeful spirit which, in the interval between Moses and David, 
easily penetrated into the hearts of even the leaders of the people. 
Thus poetry makes indeed mighty efforts in those centuries, but 
does not yet attain its acme. 

2. The same David, who as hero and king closed the external his- 
tory of this period, inasmuch as he attained and secured the good 
which lay within the scope of the nation’s aim during these cen- 
turies, was the first who also as poet reached the summit of the 
earliest appearance of poetry, as if to furnish a beautiful evidence of 
the close spiritual relationship between the genuine bard and the 
genuine sovereign. For David unites those two rare powers which 
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are alone capable of producing the highest effects here. First, he 
ossesses in an extraordinary degree the power, in all situations of 
fis most agitated life, and notwithstanding all the hatred of men, 
of always collecting himself again in the God of Israel and in his 
love, and of returning to that love with increased fervency and 
purity after every danger and every error, so as always, through- 
out a long, stormy, and changeful life, to acquire a greater confi- 
dence in, and love of Jahve, and always to praise him more glo- 
riously. But he possesses in no less degree the other wonderful 
power, of constantly expressing the depth and clearness of his emo- 
tions and thoughts in adequately sublime song. Now while these 
two powers so worked together in him throughout his whole life, 
that he who had most deeply experienced Jahve’s ways, and had 
known his majesty as well as his love, also praised them most 
abundantly and beautifully, and constantly overflowed with the en- 
thusiastic praise of the God of Israel as the great and true Saviour ; 
he, in this, accomplished the true aim of genuine Israelitic poetry, 
since it, as has been shown above, had not any higher aim than that 
of adequately glorifying the sublime thoughts contained in the re- 
ligion of Jahve. And in as far as this distinctive characteristic of 
ancient Hebrew poetry then manifested itself, in its perfect strength 
and beauty in David, in so far he raised lyrical poetry proximately, 
and, together with this chief part of Hebrew composition, the pe 
poetry of Israel, to its highest elevation. Hence he had, in the 
time of Amos (vi.5), become proverbial as the only model of a bard, 
and was always regarded by posterity with increasing reverence. 
We must also notice, as a special peculiarity, that childlike cheerful- 
ness as well as depth in the apprehension and description of natural 
objects and phenomena, which are displayed in aah songs as Ps. 
XXIX., Xix., viii., cxliv. 12-14. The people of Israel became, in the 
afflictions of their later history, ever more and more estranged from 
such pure and free views ; and all that we afterwards find of this 
sort in the book of Job,“ or in songs like Ps. Ixv., civ., cannot, how- 
ever glorious it be, be compared with those songs of David’s time. 
Thus then after David—since poetry could not aspire to a higher 
elevation in this direction—in the centuries down to the end of the 
Exile, there arises a new time for poetry. Lyrical poetry, indeed, 
is so little extinct that it awakens on every important occasion and 
in every extraordinary time ; but its very choicest pieces do but 
at the utmost attain the Davidic elevation, and never surpass it. 
On the contrary, new kinds of poetry are now developed out of the 
perfection of natural poetry by the means of art, which has already 





4 The reader will perceive from this and other allusions that Von Ewald, in the 
greatly disputed question as to the age of the book of Job, concurs with those who 
assign it a comparatively late date. Ed, 
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acquired much importance ; so that we might most correctly de- 
signate this period as that of artificial poetry. ‘The art which lay 
hidden and, as it were, unconscious in that lyrical poetry, now se- 
parates itself with consciousness and design : it becomes something 
by itself, but always, indeed, on that limited degree on which it has 
been shown above that all Hebrew art remained stationary. For 
new objects and aims now attain an influence in this province, and 
take possession of the established beautiful form. On the one 
hand, the desire to express briefly the accumulating experiences of 
life in the most beautiful form, generates gnomic poetry, which 
could not perhaps in any other ancient nation find so much valuable 
and attractive materials lying ready for use as among the Hebrews, 
and which necessarily was the most important and fruitful kind of 
poetry, after the lyrical, as well as the oldest among the poetries 
of art. On the other, the cheerful amusement of imitating and re- 
presenting life, in the glorified aspect under which it appears to the 
poet’s fancy, penetrates into this province of the established beauti- 
ful form, and produces dramatic poetry, of the peculiar form of 
which, as it appeared among the Hebrews, a few extant works give 
evidence. Thus poetry, in this period, extends its sphere, and 
seeks new ways in all the directions which it could take ; this is 
the time of the perfect cultivation and widest development of He- * 
brew poetry, in which it manifests all its inherent capacities, and 
tasks all its scattered powers, and it is this which is the new feature 
here. It also for a long time preserves its manly strength and 
compactness during this widest extension. 

3. Nevertheless, we detect, even in the century preceding the 
Babylonian exile, a certain decay of internal power. As the whole 
ancient life of the nation, from the end of the eighth century, be- 
comes confused and weak: as the prophetic energy declines by 
degrees, and only on certain occasions regains its full importance : 
so, too, the ancient glory of their poetry gradually fades away. 
The established laws of art, indeed, as far as art was then deve- 
loped, still continue to maintain their ground as to the outward 
form, but the inward flow of the thoughts as well as the buoyant 
energy of the diction disappears more and more. ‘This first mani- 
fests itself in the protraction and relaxation of the diction: for one 
great thought does not crowd on another, but each rises more by 
itself, and is slower in arriving at its close. How slow and heavy 
is the movement in Ps. li., when compared with the older one on 
a kindred subject, Ps. xxxii.! With what difficulty, for example, 
is the subject worked out in Ps. xxii. or xxxv., in comparison with 
the older cognate Psalms, as vii., xi.! In the older songs we often 
find, together with greater inequality and boldness of form, the 
most extraordinary flow of thought, and the most complete pictu- 
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resqueness of description by means of a few broad touches, as in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 4, for instance: whereas, in the later ones, the images 
are less living and complete, and the thoughts are either not so 
fresh, or, if new and peculiar, then not expressed with such creative 
ease.—We are here struck with the very remarkable phenomenon, 
that the spirit of genuine Hebrew composition once more resists 
this commencement of dissolution by a new effort, and endeavours 
to check this encroaching corruption. In many poems, namely, 
which date from the end of the eighth, and from the seventh and 
sixth centuries, the language is, on the contrary, surprisingly con- 
densed, the verse very neat and compact, and all externals care- 
fully smoothed and proportioned. This might be called the po- 
lished kind of ancient Hebrew poems; examples are found in Ps. 
xlviii., Ixxv., Ixxvi.; Ixv., Ixxii., Ixxiii., xci. sqq., exx. sqq., either 
throughout, or in occasional verses ; the book of Job, too, mani- 
festly shows this trait. But the subject does not gain in richness 
or beauty by this discipline of art; the movement is on the whole 
no quicker, and even this effort cannot permanently retard the de- 
cline of poetic power. 

Thus then the heavy blow of the sixth century, and the subver- 
sion of the ancient polity, only hastened this fall of Hebrew poetry ; 
* and, in the centuries after the Exile, it does not long resist that 
irreparable dissolution and ruin which Israel—not, indeed, as a 
church, but so much the more as a nation—suffered. The ancient 
popular soil on which poetry had hitherto flourished, had dis- 
appeared, and, in spite of some attempts to restore it, continued lost 
for ever ; thus poetry, too, withered, since it was not easy to create 
a new and equally fruitful soil ; the old state of things bed passed 
away, and no new energetic forms could arise under the increasing 
distress, confusion and timidity of these times. The imperishable 
lyrical song, indeed, still blazes up in many a poet, and with sur- 
prising power, in those instances in which the poet’s feeling, relin- 
quishing the popular element, turns itself exclusively within, and 
there discerns the highest eternal truths with a fervent sincerity 
never dreamt of before (Ps. cxxxix. ciii. sq.). But the poetry of 
art loses all its strength and ease ; a great deal is merely an echo, 
es png and imitation of older poems ; and, in these last times, 
only one kind of pr flourishes with almost youthful power— 
temple-poetry. Tor nothing else remained of the ancient popular 
greatness and splendour, except the restored temple and worship, 
the sanctuary round which the whole nation now gathered more 
zealously than ever before ; and as that contained the only element 
which still moved and inspired these times in the mass, temple- 

try now rises with new power, skill, and zeal. So that ancient 
lebrew poetry is still great, even in its decline, and does not lose 
its 
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its distinctive qualities: what was at first only revealed by the 
mouths of a few, now, in the midst of the church, and for the 
public worship, bursts forth from the mouths of a countless number 
of poets, and begets a thousand echoes. (Cf. Ewald’s Poetische 
Biicher d, A. B., vol. ii. 255, sq.) 

These are the three periods, and the chief vicissitudes, of Hebrew 
poetry ; a special examination of the details of each kind now 
forms our principal care. 


I.—Lyrical Poetry. 


1. Lyrical poetry possesses the widest and most manifold com- 
pass, since it draws into its sphere every gush of thought and every 
emotion, and ascends, from the shortest utterances, like Ps. xv., 
CXXXi., CXXXiii., sq., up to such great songs of victory and praise 
as Judges v., Ps. xviii., Ixviii. It likewise adapts itself most 
closely to the whole life of the nation in all times, and expresses 
its inmost thoughts and most secret impulses, the nascent, un- 
developed feelings and aspirations, just as they rise in the hearts, 
not ye of the greatest men, but even of the multitude. Lyrical 
poetry affords us the most beautiful and, at the same time, most 
distinct evidence, how the faithful of those centuries, in the midst 
of the mightiest distractions of the world, turned their inmost 
thoughts and aspirations to the eternal good, and thus, in the 
severest struggles, always regained a higher joy and strength. 
Nevertheless, because lyrical poetry is the daughter of momentary 
moods of mind, many a song, in its view of a subject, gives merely 
the nearest and most partial aspect—gives only that particular 
side of the whole truth which, in that moment and in that juncture, 
is all-important, but which not unfrequently finds, in other moods 
and other songs, its juster definition and completion. It is true 
that the higher the thoughts by which any poetry is fed. generally 
are, the greater moderation and self-possession will be displayed 
even in the midst of the poetic fervour—and the songs of the Old 
Testament are chiefly of this kind ; nevertheless, in the later times 
of extreme confusion and oppression, when opinions, too, and 
parties are more and more hostilely divided, the emotions and 
passions are sometimes manifested with more than usual roughness 
and violence: so that it is not right to dwell on these solitary 
utterances, without making allowances for the overpowering in- 
fluences which were in play here. For examples, see Ps. Ixin. 11, 
exxxix. 19; still more Ixix. 23, sqq., cix. 6. sqq. 

2. The essential peculiarity of the lyrical song, however, con- 
sists in the form. For the form of the diction easily rises, under 
every enthusiastic excitement, to poetic elevation ; even prophetic 
diction is more or less poetical, and there is a genuinely nm 
orm 
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form of it, which is intrinsically prophetic as to subject, but which 
designedly assumes a freer and loftier tone—a soaring flight of 
prophetic diction up to lyric freedom and beauty, like Isa. v. 1-7, 
which sometimes rises above the normal level. We must also 
suppose that, in such cases, the prophet’s delivery underwent a 
marked change, when he relinquished his ordinary diction. But 
all this does not constitute a perfect lyric song; for that evidently 
presupposes a song to be melodical, 7. e., to be both sung and 
played to a fixed beautiful rhythm and time. And even though, 
in course of time, many songs may have been composed which 
were not adapted for musical delivery, they were, at least imita- 
tively, composed after the established pattern. 

This is evident (to say nothing of the music at present) from 
the different designations for the songs. ‘The most general term 
is YW. Any song, of whatsoever degree of elaborateness, may 
bear that name, Isa. v. 1; also those dramatic compositions which 
manifestly were merely rhythmically declaimed, and not sung to 
music, Cant. i. 1. The lyric song may, indeed, also be so called, 
as Ps. xviii. 1, xlvi. 1; but the distinctive title of such is “Wo, 
a word which occurs in the inscriptions of the larger number of 
Psalms,° and sometimes together with the more general term 
YW, as in Ps. xlviii., Ixvi., Ixxxviii., cviii. ; Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxxiii., 
Ixxxvii., xcii. ; Ixv., Ixxv., xxvi. The LXX. translate this etymo- 
logically obscure word‘ by Yaduos, as they do the corresponding 
verb “Wat by YaaAew: this rendering is rather too definite, because 
the touching or striking of the strings, whether with a plectrum 
or with the hand, is expressed by the special word 132 (related 
to 23, to touch, to handle), and i132), Ps. Ixxvii. 7, Lam. 





x ——a 


¢ Ps. iii—vi., viii. sq., xii. sq.. XV., XixX.-XxXiv., Xxix.—-xxxi., XxXvili.—xli., xlvii- 
li., Ixii.-Ixiv., Lxxiil., Ixxvil., Ixxix. sq., 1xxxii,, Ixxxiv. sq., xeviii., ¢. sq., cix. 
8q., CXXxix.-cxli., cxliii, 

£5t--which is related to 1HD—appears originally to express the notion of 
purity, clearness, and order ; for this notion embraces the two very discordant sig- 
nifications which this root has in Hebrew: Wd? is, first, to purify, rather in a 


lower sense, putare, amputare, e.g. the vine, by removing its superfluities, or a 
lamp by snuffing, whence comes N51). snuffers ; but it also is, secondly, com- 
putare, and thus, when said of artificial sounds, to play and sing clearly, in order, 
according to strict rhythm and time, like numerus = fvOuds, apiOuds. That it was 
not coufined to denote playing on stringed instruments, is not only proved by the 


Arabic ys’ which also applies to the hautboy, but still more evidently by the 
Aramaic YQ}, which signifies music generally, Dan. iii. 5, sqq. The correspond- 


ing Arabic root at) iy in like manner, properly signifies to regulate, to measure 
according to time or music. 


iii. 14, 
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iii. 14, alone corresponds, in the strictest sense, to the Greek 
varus. It is certain, however, that “Wat signifies a melodic 
song, to be sung to some musical instrument or other—the Greek 
wédos ; and, as stringed instruments, as will be explained below, 
were those most usual among the Hebrews, the rendering of the 
LXX. may accordingly be defended. 

This name, Yaa, not unfrequently alternates with the word 
Sud, in such a way that we may fairly conclude, from its mere 
=— that it can only designate a particular kind of the general 
yrical song: as in Ps. xxxii., xlii.-xlv., xlvii. 8 (cf. also 2 Chron. 
xxx. 22), hi.-lv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii. sg., exlii. For it is 
utterly impossible to seek, in this word, a signification like didactic 
poem, from the mere fact that the smallest number of these poems 
Admits, even in a remote degree, the sense of such a name. Ps. 
xxxii. and Ixxviii. are, perhaps, the only ones which could be 
called so, and we should be obliged to assume that the name 
was derived from the isolated word 77*DWN, Ps. xxxii. 8, although 
that can never explain how the name became so general, and was 
not confined . to Ps. XXxil.; moreover, this participle, when thus 
used by itself as an adjective, always means judicious, intelligent, 
but not instructing. Fortunately, however, the single passage in 
Ps. xlvii. 8, affords us the safest clue to the correct sense of this 
word. We here find Dw! beside “Wt, as a more exact defi- 


nition of the musical performance ; and there is no doubt that a 
judicious melodic song must be equivalent to a skilful, artistic 
one. And thus the name was, in all probability, intended to 
denote a song to be delivered with seeds nice musical skill, 
and meant something more than the more common “Wat. 


It is to be regretted, with respect to a third word of this kind, 
that we are not able to point out any such passage, where the 
very context leads to the correct meaning. This is the name 
DAD, which is only found in the inscriptions of six Psalms (xvi., 
lvi.-lx.), and the derivation of which is, besides, very doubtful.® 

3. Under 





8 We might compare ,4$ vii., and conjecture that the word means dirge 


elegy ; in which ease it would not belong to this class of names. But Ps. lviii. 
never could be called a dirge; besides, the analogy of the other common terms in 
the inscriptions of Psalms is against it. We might, therefore, suppose that it arose 
by a commutation of cognate sounds, from A351), as this last is found, much in 
the same manner, in an inscription, in Isa, xxxvili. 9; then it would mean written 
song, or, as the LXX. understand it in the inscriptions of Psalms, ornAoypagia, 
equivalent to solemn inscription, monument, in this case, therefore, memorable song. 
This does not, however, by any means afford an easy sense; and 3M, in Isa. 
XXxViii. 9, might just as probably, or even more probably, have been itself — 

rom 
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3. Under these general conditions, the lyric song further 
divides, according to the infinite variety of its subjects, into 
species, the number of which it is hard to determine, and the 
particular names of which, especially in the remains of Hebrew 
literature, it is not so easy to assign. As far as these names can 
still be discovered, the following are perhaps the chief kinds :— 


(1) TDA, a hymn, the Arabic \.3 and jy, It is only 


once that a song is so called in the inscription, Ps. cxlv., 
although a very large and important portion of all the songs of 
the Old Testament is of this kind. When the song arose from 
joy, triumph, and gratitude, after a victory or a deliverance, and, 
moreover, was to be performed in the public assembly of the con- 
gregation, like Judges v., or to be solemnly sung in the temple, 
in obedience to sacred vows, in such cases it probably was com- 
osed with especial art and deliberation, and formed the most 
rilliant species of all lyric songs. To this class, in fact, belong 
such magnificent hymns referring to extraordinary deliverances, 
as Exod. xv., Judges v., Ps. xviii., Ixviii., which were without 
doubt sung in solemn —— with music and dancing, and 
with the participation of the whole people. Many shorter beau- 
tiful songs, too, of this kind, relating to less general occasions, or 
composed by individuals, may have resounded in the sanctuary 
amidst thank-offerings and cries of joy, as Ps. xxx., xxxil., 
xli., cxxxviil., Isa. xxxviil., especially as, in the times subsequent 
to David, vows were so often made be the offering of this best of 
sacrifices, as Ps. xxii. 23, liv. 8, lvi. 13, Ixxi. 16, exvi. 13, 14, 
Isa. xxxviii. 20. Nevertheless, we also find shorter songs of 
victory, intended to be sung by the congregation in the temple, 
as Ps. xlvi., xlviii.; and the numerous temple-songs which belong 
to the third period, the Hallelujah-psalms and others, are almost 
all of this shorter kind. The Davidic Psalm, xxiv. 7-10, is a 
very short song of triumph, and is rather like a hasty popular 
song. The nearest resemblance to this is found in the still 
simpler song of the time of Moses, Num. xxi. 17, 18. Moreover, 
a song like Ps. xxix., which praises Jahve on the occasion of a 


great natural phenomenon, is undoubtedly also to be referred to 
this class. 





from the more difficult ON3%. Accordingly, the safest way is to derive it from 
DNS, to hide, and perhaps to understand it, like DN}, gold, of an as it were golden, 
precious song; just as the Moallakat are also called Colyyiuo the golden. Atany 
rate, this word, in the inscriptions of Psalms, evidently so far corresponds to the 
names “WO and ?°3D, that it must denote a rarer species of the same 


genus, the best lyric song, as to its general art, or merely as to its music. The 
precise signification, indeed, escapes us, from the want of testimonies, and of the 


_ means of inquiry. 
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(2) 72°," Opiivos, a dirge, the Arabic Ly often beginning with 
an exclamation of grief, as 58, %&, or, very frequently, with 
IDX, oh how! undoubtedly, too, distinguished, as among the 


Greeks, by peculiar melody and instruments. As the ancients 
valued that immortality which survives in fame and song, as the 
nearest and surest, such dirges—which, among nations in a simple 
state of society, are generally so much more natural, and produce 
such wonderful effects—were very common and necessary; the 
usual formularies, sung by hired men or women, appear to bear 
the special name "93, like nenie, Am. v. 16, Jer. ix. 17. It 


surely was not rare for distinguished heroes and beloved friends 
to receive such beautiful elegies as those of David, 2 Sam. i. 17- 
27, ili. 33, 34; and we discover, from the particulars mentioned 
in 2 Sam. i. 18, how much the author of such lamentations over a 
departed hero may have desired their publicity. Also songs of 
mourning for the calamities of the land, like Ps. xliv., lx., lxxiii., 
gradually received this name, as appears from Jer. vii. 29, ix. 9, 
as well as complaints of the destruction or desecration of the city, 
Jer. ix. 19, Ez. xxvii. 32, Isa. i. 21. And thus Jeremiah at last 
unites all possible mourning and complaint into one large and 
very artfully constructed book of lamentations over the fall of 
Jerusalem—a book which, although composed in the style of 
poetry, must rather be reckoned, as to its entire subject, to belong 
to prophetic literature, just as it appears, in ancient times also, to 
have always formed an appendix to the larger work of this prophet. 

(3) 13 is only once found as the name of a song, in the in- 


scription to Ps. vii., and once in the plural to denote this whole 
class of songs, Hab. iii. 1. This word is rather a difficult one ; 
but this much is evident, that it cannot originally have had any 
very general signification (although the LX-X., from manifest per- 
plexity, render it by the general term Jaduds), but must mean a 
song of a very peculiar kind. Now, as the root 730 means 
nothing but confusion, intoxication, it is easiest to understand this 
name to signify a song of wild irregularity ; that is, a song uttered 
under the greatest excitement, a dithyramb. At any rate, the 
peculiar character of the two songs which are assigned to this 
class, Ps. vii. and Hab. iii., agrees very well with this signification : 
they both move in the utmost disorder, as if after an overwhelming 








» This word appears to be related to the root | $5 Wut, which does not 


only denote abasement, humiliation, but also sorrow, and is, therefore, as to signifi- 
cation, perfectly appropriate here. The verb }3}p, is merely a denominative from 
12°. 


terror, 
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terror, with the most spasmodic efforts, and, as it were, without 
self-possession ; but, at length, when the higher truths of religion 
recover their influence, they change with an equally surprising 
rapidity to a state of tranquillity and consolation. That the music 
and melody of such songs were of a distinct kind, is evident from 
the indication in the inscription to Hab. iii. 

(4) NT WW, in the inscription to Ps. xlv., is, in all pro- 
bability,' equivalent to Jove-song, song of an erotic kind, the 
Arabic, Wui- This song really treats of such a_ subject, 
but springs from the noblest spirit—a beautiful example of the 
mode in which even such a subject is ennobled by the influence of 
the pure religion which animates the poet. 

(5) Many songs merely express isolated impressions and sen- 
timents of the most various kinds, which have at that very moment 
taken irresistible possession of the poet: short utterances and 
descriptions, but depicting with lyric fervour some momentous 


C7 
experience, or even lovely sights (the Arabic © 3 25) as Ps. 


xix. 2-7, xxiv. 1-65; xxxvi., cxxxi., cxxxiii. They may possibly 
express an admonition at the same time; but, in that case, it is 
quite involuntary and undesigned. These sketchy descriptions, 
however, often make a sudden transition to scorn and mockery, 


~~ 


nay, to bitter irony (the Arabic ,l<®, satire), as such truth as 


lived in Israel could not make the least movement, without coming 
into sharp collision with the frivolous pursuits of the world, and 
chastising a multitude of absurdities with bitter mockery. ‘The 
ancient popular song, Num. xxi. 27-30, belongs to this pungent 
sort, together with many later specimens of stinging severity, 
Ps. xiv., lviii., Ixxxii. Nay, even a lamentation over the destruc- 
tion of the wicked may, under a closer consideration of their own 
guilty instrumentality in bringing it on, easily admit this admix- 
ture of cutting irony, Isa. xiv. 4, sg. After gnomic poetry was 
once developed, a poet possibly preferred delivering truths which 
might more easily be exhibited in that style of composition, with 
the fervour, or at least with the ornament, of lyric poetry, as 





i For the signification song of lovelinesses, i, e. most lovely song, is neither natural 
according to the words—because M1" is to be compared with MII"), Jer. xii. 7, 
and such a combination of words would, in prose, seem too stilted—nor does it 
accord with the character of the other inscriptions of Psalms, which always express 
only a definite designation of the song as to species, melody, or use, but never con- 
tain such historical judgments as to its poetical excellence. One might, indeed, 
adduce the name song of songs, the title of the Canticles: but this expression is not 
intended merely to contain such a verdict as to its beauty; it is, at the same time, 


an historical proper name, and thus appears in the superscription of the whole book. 
See below. 


Ps. 
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Ps. xlix.,* Ixxviii., xxxvii., which is a new kind of lyrical poetry 
produced by art. Now, because all such songs—if not through- 
out aiming at admonition and instruction by design (for that is, 
perhaps, evident in a few only, e. g., Ps. xxiv., and the later ones, 
XXXvil., Ixxviii.), yet actually assuming that tone—are related, as 
to their argument, to gnomic poetry, although their form is en- 
tirely different, they are, accordingly, designated by the same 
names which, as will soon be shown, are applied to that style of 
composition : wid, a sententious saying, a parable ; TT, an 
enigma, Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxviii. 2 ; my"19, a scoff, i.e., irony, Hab. 
ii. 6; and poets of this kind are called pv>uni, gnomic poets, 
Num. xxi. 27, cf. Mich. ii. 4, Isa. xiv. 4, Ps. xliv. 15. So 
much is certain, that the ancient Hebrews could call a satyrical 
poet Suiin,m just as well as the Greeks called such a one, from 
his humbler metre, iaufoypzQos. 

A thought which is kindled in prophetic inspiration, too, is 
sometimes delivered in lyric strains, whenever the prophet is 
neither moved to speak publicly, nor to write an entire, strictly 
panes book, as in Ps. cx., 1. This merely shows how pro- 
oundly the prophetic spirit was once moved, so that it essayed all 
forms ; and lyric poetry adapts itself to every emotion and frame 
of mind, as its interpreter. . 

After the complete development both of poetic form and of 
traditionary narrative, some narrator and writer might, perchance, 
venture, at suitable places in the story, to put such poetical words 
into the mouth of his ancient hero, as he, according to the tenor 
of the tradition, might possibly have used; which is, in fact, 
nothing more than adding the last finishing stroke to the tradition 
itself ; for, as the tradition has no other way of assuming an actual 
form and complete embodiment, than by being born again alive 
of a later narrator, there does not appear to be any reason to 
prevent such a narrator—when the situation to be represented is, 
of itself, one of poetical elevation—from reanimating the past by 
verses pretending to have been spoken at the time.". The most 





k The short sentence which forms the nucleus of all the thoughts in Ps. xlix., 
and which forms the theme to which ail the other verses of the poem are merely 
the variations, is that to which the poet’s course twice leads him in the same 
manner, viz., verses 13 and 21. This is of itself a sufficient argument that we 
should read })) in ver. 13; and one is tempted to believe that this is so palpable, 
that every one, who does not wilfully shut his eyes, must see it. 

m Cf. Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 212. 

» To what an extent this prevails in many ancient literatures has not yet been 
ascertained with sufficient minuteness ; it certainly takes place on a large scale 
among the Arabs, and that too at a pretty early period. See Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. i. p. 96. 
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natural course in that case, however, is not for the narrator to put 
long poems into the mouths of the ancient heroes, but short pithy 
sentences, which mark, with sufficient distinctness, the situation 
or the truth which is to be represented. The oldest specimen of 
such lyrical sentences—although they certainly were never, pro- 
perly speaking, sung—is Jacob’s blessing, Gen. xlix., which 
belongs to the time of the Judges: afterwards, however, the 
same thing is not by any means a rare occurrence, to speak only 
of Deut. xxxiii., Num. xxiii., xxiv., Gen. iv. 23, sq., xiv. 19, sq., 
xxvii. 28, sq., 39, sq. And we see, by Num. xxui. 7, that this 
kind of composition also was called 207d, sententious saying. 

(6) monn, prayer, is the name of some songs in the inscriptions, 
Ps. xvii., 1xxxvi., xe., cii., exlii.; Hab. iii.; yet, in Hab. iii. and 
Ps. cii., it rather denotes the general tendency of the poet’s words 
than the lyrical species; and, in the other inscriptions, it merely 
indicates the use to which they may be applied. It is true that, 
inasmuch as lyric songs of sublime tenor reveal the poet’s inmost 
soul in a pure and sudden effusion, they are of themselves almost 
all like prayers, especially when—as is the case with the greater 
portion of the ancient Hebrew songs—they spring from the ex- 
clusive and continual direction of the whole community towards 
religious truth ; and thus it is that an entire collection of David’s 
songs is called, by the collector himself, the Prayers of David, Ps. 
Ixxni. 20. That name, however, is, strictly speaking, of rather too 
wide a signification. 

I1.—Gnomice Poetry. 

Genuine gnomic poetry proceeds, if not from the design, yet 
from the impulse of instruction ; as the poet does not utter his 
sentiments just as they arise in his mind, but is obliged to regard 
the pure exhibition of general truths, the lyrical element dis- 
appears ; a calmer movement, moderation, and tranquil attention 
to proportion prevail in the diction, and the composition is not to 
be accompanied by song and music, but the elevated sentiment 
adopts the beautiful form which poetry has once sanctioned, be- 
cause it is the one which adequately corresponds to it. It is pro- 
bable that the first gnomic poets were moved by a purely poetic 
impulse to exhibit their experiences of life, and, therefore, did it 
for their own pleasure merely: but this kind of poetry easily 
admits the desire of using it as a vehicle for instruction, as a 
means for enforcing truth on others. The gnomic poet, how- 
ever, is nevertheless still distinguished from the prophet by this, 
that he neither appears publicly before the people, nor aims at 
producing a momentary external impression as an orator, but 
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tented with the simple pleasure and art of his composition, with- 
out concern for the influence it may exert. 

It is but seldom that such a poet sets himself to work merely 
to exhibit an isolated truth: in consequence of the close connec- 
tion of all truths, gnomic poetry rather endeavours—because it is 
based on profound reflection and inquiry—to draw all the truths 
of a whole province into its sphere. On the other hand, however, 
the moral poet is exempt from all obligation to conform himself 
to the bonds of a system on a strict philosophical method, which 
are, besides on general grounds, little likely to arise among a 
people possessing a peculiar gnomic poetry ; on the contrary, the 
poet, even when he arranges his truths on one thread, always lets 
them remain separate in juxta-position, each by itself, and complete 
in itself, without caring br their interna! coherence, or the deduc- 
tion of one from the other. 

It is evident from this, at what time, and under what circum- 
stances gnomic poetry develops itself spontaneously in an ancient 
people. It arises when, on the one hand, a mass of important 
truths and experiences of life have passed into circulation, and the 
advancing civilization endeavours both to strengthen its roots by 
calm reflection and instruction, and to convert what it has already 
acquired into a permanent public good ; but when, on the other, 
this reflection and inquiry have not advanced to the stricter co- 
herence of a philosophy. Then the rapidly multiplying views, 
principles, and doctrines of the more experienced collect into 
masses, chiefly, indeed, loosely coherent, with the freedom and 
the charms of poetic art: and thus gnomic poetry is the dawn of a 
state in which wisdom separates itself from religion, and becomes 
the conscious and earnest study of a life, that is, philosophy. 

Among the Hebrews the favourable time for the rise of gnomic 
poetry evidently commenced with Solomon. For the highest de- 
velopment of the ancient popular life, which was the work of David, 
did not attain perfect rest and consciousness until the reign of 
Solomon; and Solomon's happy time is precisely the epoch at 
which all the great experiences of life which Israel had, up to that 
date, acquired in long and severe struggles, as well as the many 
new experiences which sprang from peace in victory, and from 
an extended commerce, sought to establish themselves more firmly 
by civilization and refinement, by reflection and art. This tendency 
of the time was, moreover, according to the historical books, most 
auspiciously seconded by the king’s own disposition and gifts: 
according to the beautiful tradition of that time, wisdom, hitherto 
unknown in Israel, descended to Solomon from heaven, as the only 
great thing which he yet lacked and desired. There is really no 
difficulty in regarding Solomon, even in a strict historical sense, 
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as the founder of this new branch of poetry, the philosophic or 
didactic species, 1 Kings v. 12. Compare Ewald’s Poet. Biicher, 
vol. iv. 26-30. 

As there is no trace of gnomic poetry among the Hebrews 
before Solomon, so, after his time, it always throve with them, 
and produced an abundance of beautiful fruit. Nor could any 
other poetry, after lyrical, flourish there in such perfection, and 
retain its vigour so long. For, the inexhaustible store of im- 
portant truths and principles which once exerted so mighty an 
influence on the ancient community, and received so manifold a 
development, found the art of gnomic poetry their fittest exponent. 
Gnomic poetry is the one which addresses itself most directly to 
the whole people, and tries to make itself most intelligible to all, 
especially to the young and inexperienced; it allows itself the 
widest field, and endeavours to provide prudence and precept for 
all emergencies of moral life, nay, to direct the whole moral life ; 
this is the reason why it offers so rich a treasure of maxims, and 
enters, with the most copious variety, even into the lower provinces 
of life, to a greater degree than any other kind of poetry, or any 
prophetical book : finally, it easily renews its form with every new 
time, and, as an easier form, survives—in useful continuations, at 
least—-even at a time when lyrical poetry has long lost all life and 
power, nay, when it hardly attempts to move. We can, never- 
theless, distinctly trace the great changes which this easy form has 
experienced in the course of centuries. 

1. The nearest and earliest form is the proverbial. Popular 
proverbs, which also always contain a certain instruction, or con- 
firm a truth, possess, in addition, their own wonderful point, 
brevity and charm. All that is pointed, striking, graphic, and 
metaphorical in such proverbs, gnomic poetry adopts and further 
develops according to its own scope; it does not collect the 
scattered proverbs from the lips of the people, it only uses their 
form as a model, and shapes its own thoughts by this art, in order 
that its higher apothegms may, in this form, be as easily impressed 
on the mind, and have as permanent value, as the popular pro- 
verbs. Every thought, therefore, that is to be exhibited in this 
form, assumes the shortest and most pointed form which poetry 
allows, and yet endeavours at the same time, in this brevity, to 
achieve, by the aid of images, or of antithesis, the most complete 
and transparent finish. Thus, every short pithy verse forms indeed 
a whole, which contains a complete sense by itself, and may be 
applied at pleasure ; yet the gnomic poet rarely stops at a single 
verse, but strings many verses and maxims together by the same 
art, and embraces a wider circle of cognate truths. Compare 
Poet. Biicher, iv. 3 sqq. 
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This whole species of composition, too, derives its name from 
this character of | the simplest gnomic poetry. A single verse of 
this kind receives the very same name as a popular proverb itself, 
wid. This properly signifies comparison, similitude, since every 
proverb, like a comparison, admits an infinite application to 
parallel cases ; for the gnomic poet utters general maxims, which 
every one whom they concern may apply to himself, just as if he 
set a mirror before each for him to view himself in it. This is a 
fundamental distinction of the gnomic poet from the prophet, that 
he does not, as the latter, set out from a special historical case in 
order to exert an influence on it, but lays down, out of the store 
of his previous experience and sure knowledge, a general truth as 
a mirror for individuals, and as an aid to their self-guidance. As 
such parables are not unfrequently very pithy, and rather hint at 
a deep truth, and propose it as a thing to be guessed, they may 
be called TTI enigma ; and, as they often chastise evil with irony 
or with stern ridicule, they may then be called m9 mockery. 
Compare Poet. Biicher, iv. 46. 

2. In later times, however, after the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies, this simple species of gnomic poetry no longer retained 
sufficient purity and strength; the rigid compact form became lax 
and flaccid, and new, in part softer, in part more easily effective, 
forms were added, as if later ages were less and less able to make 
simple means do. On the one hand, there arises an attempt at 
more minute description and exhibition, in order that graphic 
pictures of good, of evil, and of the ridiculous, may suitably allure, 
terrify, and instruct ; and examples and comparisons are worked 
out with increasing breadth and skill. On the other, an admoni- 
tory oratorical tone—the aim of which is to make instruction more 
emphatic and intelligible—prevails more and more. Thus the 
simple apothegm swells, from one verse, to longer and longer ex- 
hortations and more artificial series of images, nay, to the dramatic 
interchange of dialogue between different persons; at last, even 
the spirit of art occasionally predominates, and elaborates old 
thoughts after its own fashion. Compare Prov. i.-ix., xxii. 17— 
xxiv. 34 ; xxx. and xxxi., and the remarks thereon in Poet. Biicher, 
vol. iv. 

Moreover, a fusion of the favourite gnomic poetry with the 
ancient lyrical composition was gradually introduced, by which the 
former invested itself with the higher attire of the latter. A 
gnomic song of this kind might then be even arranged to music, 
as we see from Psalm xlix. 2-5, Now, as a parable-song might, 
according to page 97, still bear the simple name Wh, i. e. 
parable, it may, therefore, be asked, what is the distinction be- 
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tween a proper parable, of which we are now treating, and the 
parable-song which is called after it? That there must be such 
a distinction, may be concluded from the constant difference which 
is made between the pieces of the Psalter and those of the book of 
Solomon’s Proverbs. And, on a nearer view, we actually discover 
that a parable-song never is a mere exhibition, but always a warm 
effusion, of a truth, and stands higher both as to argument and 
form. 

3. The book Kohélet (Ecclesiastes) not only goes farther in these 
innovations, but, in addition, admits the objections of doubt, and the 
search after truth—the process being conducted before the reader’s 
eyes—into the sphere of its instruction, While a first essay at philo- 
sophic discussion is thus attempted, gnomic sentences, in the strict 
sense, do not enter into the texture of the work, except on isolated 
occasions, particularly when the author, as a moralist, lays down 
the maxims which ought to be observed. Moreover, Solomon 
appears here as a poetical person merely, as a mask to cover the 
moralist, as if the real author, in that late period, felt himself too 
weak to speak to his contemporaries in his own person. 

Finally, ancient gnomic wisdom appears once more—in the light 
in which it was viewed, at about the third century B.c., by the wiser 
heads of that time in Palestine—collected and brought to a close 
in the large book of the son of Sirach; whereas, in the still later 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, it is obliged to refresh itself by 
the aid of Greek philosophy and eloquence, and thereby reveals the 
complete revolution which it has undergone. These last apocry- 
phal sprouts of the ancient trunk, however, do not deserve any 
special notice in this place. 


1II.—Dramatic Poetry.° 


That such a dramatic poetry as that of the Greeks and Indians 
was ever developed among the ancient Hebrews, we do not assert. 
There is no trace whatever among them of a regular stage, with 
the many arts and contrivances belonging to it; the Arabians also 
neither possessed theatrical art before Muhammed, nor, after his 
time, were partial to entertainments requiring the aid of such 
elaborate apparatus and art. 

There are, however, several stages of this art; and ancient 
nations, which never attained the highest perfection in it by their 
original efforts, might yet make various beginnings and attempts 
to develop it. The Indian drama belongs to a perfectly dif- 
ferent species from that of the Greeks: although, like the latter, 





° The author has, since this was written, discussed several questions connected 
with this subject, in Zeller’s gy Jahrbiicher for 1848, p. 752 sqq., and 
olkes Israel, vol. iii, 173 sq. 
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it is acquainted with the stage and the change of the actors, yet it 
chiefly consists in singing beautiful single verses only, while the 
dialogue is in pure prose; nor does it, moreover, know the strict 
difference between tragedy and comedy,” nor the other established 
laws of Greek art. 

Now the very simplest beginnings and foundations of dramatic 
poetry may be traced among the Hebrews, if we only compare the 
vestiges preserved in their literature with the accounts of kindred 
phenomena among more modern nations. Islam, with its rude 
austerity and suspicion of every thing that openly wears the ap- 
pearance of image and disguise, is surely anything but favourable 
to the drama ; and yet it is not uncommon, in the present Muham- 
medan countries, for a single singer—as it were an itinerant stage 
in himself—to act a complete drama quite by himself, and, by 
cleverly changing his voice and gestures, to produce an excellent 
imitation of all the different characters that appear in the piece ; 
nay, there are also plays in which several persons appear together.‘ 
Such an artist, who by himself alone represents a living drama on 
an unadorned extemporary stage, is, in reality, only a more ad- 
vanced grade of what those celebrated Eastern story-tellers are, 
who often mimetically recite the speeches of different persons by 
the hour, and keep a large circle of spectators anxiously intent on 
their lips and gestures. Hariri, too, introduces two speakers, who 
contend with each other before a large company, and only at last 
lay aside all disguise and acting: and who can deny that all 
these are beginnings, if only feeble and suppressed beginnings, of 
dramatic representation ? 

According to all indications, something very much like this is 
found in the Song of Songs, which appears just as if designed for 
a stage, albeit a very simple one ; for it develops, in short, winged 
speeches of several persons, a complete action, and, moreover, in 
the course of the whole, admits definite pauses of the action, which 
are only suited to the drama. It is, nevertheless, possible that, if 
the first outlines of such a poetry were already in existence, a poet 
might very well compose a drama not intended to be acted, a 
purely poetical work of art to set off a sublime thought by the 
exhibition of its development in life ; to which class the book of 





P This is not intended to apply, with the same strictness, to later times ; for then 
the Indians at least possess a peculiar kind of comedy. 

4 See Buckingham’s Travels in Assyria, Media, &c., pp.203-205; Marcel’s Contes 
Arabes, i. 459. Compare Wellsted’s Zravels in Arabia, p. 74 sq., 160, 196, 261, 344; 
Waddington’s Visit to Ethiopia, p. 265 sqq. 272 sq., and especially Lane’s Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, ii, 111-113, According to the account 
which was published a few years ago, by Pascual de Gayangos, a learned Spaniard 
resident in London, the Escurial possesses Arabic works, in which the different 
artisans are introduced in dialogue, and the general form is dramatical. 
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Job belongs. Both books now stand quite alone in the Old Tes- 
tament, although they were hardly the only ones of their kind in 
ancient times, for no literature easily produces such very unique 
great works, without producing many others of the same sort. 
Both may, however, also serve as patterns of the diversity of sub- 
ject and spirit in dramatic poetry, since the Song of Songs, being 
rather taken from the common lite of the nation, may be compared 
to comedy, and the book of Job, which is occupied with the most 
sublime subject, to tragedy. 

1. Whoever attentively reads, and thoroughly understands, the 
Song of Songs, finds that it not only breathes the air of one single 
author throughout, but that an action is also represented in the 
speeches of different persons. ‘The persons of the dialogue are not, 
indeed, designated in superscriptions, as in our modern dramas, 
but it can only be concluded what person is speaking at any time 
from the thing said, and from the change of the speeches them- 
selves. This need not cause any surprise, however, since the rule 
rather is, that the historian is the only one who definitely and 
distinctly cites the speech of a person; and isolated designations 
of the persons speaking are not found in Hebrew literature at all. 
How often, in the prophetical books, or in lyrical poetry, do we 
not find an incidental foreign speech thrown out without any 
external indication, as simply as it could be in a living discourse 
itself, in which it is adequately distinguished by the mere change 
of the voice and gesture of the person delivering it? But even 
where a change of the persons speaking does occur in such passages, 
the writing does not aid the eye by any external note of it, but 
leaves the reader’s feeling to gather who the speaker is from the 
speech itself—as is also, with a little attention, always easy to do. 
See Ps. xx., exv., exviii.; Judg. v.; Isa. xvi. 1-7 ; Ixiii. 1-4 ; Hos. 
v. 15,sq.; Mich. vi. 7. With the like simplicity, the authoy of the 
Song of Songs might very well leave it to the reader’s attention to 
determine the end and beginning of each speech, and the change 
of person, by the sense of the words. Nay, the same rapid ease, 
the omission of I said, I thought, is found in the Song of Songs, 
in the same manner, in the middle of the narrative of a person 
speaking, iii. 2, 3, 4. 

It is true, if the change of persons were too chequered and 
frequent, it would be hazardous to omit all indications of it. But, 
in the Song of Songs, it is to be observed further, the change of 
the chief persons is very simple: a maiden—called Sulamit, 
according to vi. 13—as the true heroine of the action, is the chief 
and longest speaker; next to her, King Solomon and a chorus of 
women at his court play the principal parts; and it is only in the 
subordinate scenes that some other persons appear. Now these 
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few chief persons are, moreover, so distinctly and so consistently 
indicated by stationary designations in the addresses of the dra- 
matis person, that this alone supplies sufficient intimations, if we 
will only combine them with a due attention to the entire sense of 
the speeches. 

It is a matter of great importance, however, for the understand- 
ing of the plan of the whole piece, to know exactly the number 
and character of the actors whom the poet assumes. Tor the plan 
on which the dramatic poet is to construct his drama will, under 
all circumstances, be very materially influenced by the number of 
— on the stage which are at his disposal ; and he will arrange 
1is subject, and distribute the members of the whole, according as 
he has to divide the action among a definite and limited number 
of actors. How the case stands, in this respect, in the Song of 
Songs, may be discovered by a remarkable circumstance, if we are 
only capable of following it up closely. 

It is impossible, namely, on a nearer view, not to discern that a 
person who is speaking often introduces the speeches of other per- 
sons, not in short clauses, but in long citations, and not merely in 
the middle of his own speech, but even from the very commence- 
ment. Any one who, for instance, attentively reads the passage 
viii. 8-10, will find that she who speaks in ver. 10 of herself, first 
cites, in ver. 8, sq., a long discourse of others, in order to append 
her own words to it afterwards. The same thing evidently occurs 
several times again in the same manner, to refer only to vi. 9— 
vii. 2; ii. 15 ; iv. 16, sg. ‘These may be called intercalated speeches ; 
but even entire scenes, belonging to a different time and situation, 
may be thus inserted, as in vi. 1|U—vii. 1. The infallible criterion 
of such intercalations—in case we might now perchance not recog- 
nise such at once in reading—is always this, that a person who is 
thus cited speaking, cannot be actually present when he is merely 
cited as speaking : thus, according to vi. 9, the women, whose words, 
uttered on a former occasion, are adduced in vi, 1O—vii. 1, are not 
present ; nor can the lover, whose words the maiden had just cited 
at length, in iv. 10—v. 2, be present according to v. 9—vi. 1. Such 
intercalated speeches and scenes, however, are also sometimes, 
when the context favours it, introduced and announced by express 
terms, as ii. 10-15, v. 2, vi. 9—vii. 1. Why, then, did the poet, 
we must here ask, so often intercalate speech in speech, and scene 
in scene? Another poet, who could introduce as many persons 
and scenes as he pleased, would surely not have had recourse to 
such means. It is evident, therefore, that our poet was obliged to 
deal thriftily with his persons: he could only introduce a few per- 
sons at once, on the kind of stage which he presupposed ; and thus 
he was accustomed to make one person, whenever it fitted into the 
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context of the speeches of that character, imitate the voices of 
others, and represent other scenes. 

If we examine the piece from this point of view, and observe 
how many persons the poet must necessarily have imagined on the 
stage, we arrive at the remarkable result, that less than three are 
insufficient, but that three are, on an exigency, sufficient for every 
thing,—a maiden, a hero, and a mediating chorus of women. 
The maiden, who speaks most here, also speaks, when it is neces- 
sary, instead of the other persons of her side, 7.e. instead of her 
absent lover and her brothers; on the other hand, the hero, who 
in the chief parts of the drama represents king Solomon, also cites, 
in case of need, the speeches of the other persons belonging to his 
side ; the mediator between the antagonists is a chorus of women, 
which represent the women of Solomon’s palace, and, in subordinate 
scenes, perhaps the women of Jerusalem (iii. 8-11), or the shep- 
herdesses (viii. 5); just as the hero, in the last act, where Solomon 
leaves the scene, might represent the maiden’s rustic lover. It is 
quite sufficient to conceive such a simple stage, on which the two 
contending parties were each represented by one person only, and 
the chorus, perhaps, by only two or three women in the same 
costume. But it would be difficult to imagine that one single 
actor personated these three characters, since none of the three 
has merely a single voice. 

With regard to the representation of the piece, within these 
limits, we observe that the whole poem, from the beginning to the 
end, without any exception, consists of thirteen cantos of tolerably 
equal length. ‘These divisions, namely, manifest themselves spon- 
taneously, by a distinct beginning and conclusion: and there is 
evidently a certain pause after each of them. We can hardly, 
then, regard these thirteen sections of similar length, as anything 
else but so many songs, partly solos, partly alternate songs. 

The action itself, however, divides into four acts. The poet 
thrice indicates the end of a great division, or act, in an exceed- 
ingly simple manner, by a description of the exhaustion of the 
action itself, the heroine being wearied out for that day, without 
succumbing ; thrice does the same preliminary end, during the 
development of the action, return again with the same refrain, ii. 7, 
iii. 5, viii. 4. But the sense and connection of all the thoughts, 
and the entire art of the design, also lead to these great pauses in 
the course of the whole. 

The action which thus forms the result of this melodrama is, in 
brief, as follows. 





* Subsequent researches have induced the author to divide the Song of Songs 
into five acts. He has stated his views on this point, in that essay which, as has 
been mentioned above, appeared in Zeller’s Theolog. Juhrbiicher, 1843. 
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First Act.—We are at once transported into the middle of the 
action, the beginning of which is not explained until later (vi. 9— 
vii. |); the maiden, carried against her will into the palace, and 
feeling herself unhappy there, longs vehemently to be back again 
with her beloved on her native plains, and is derided for it by the 
chorus, without effect, First Canto, i. 2-8; Solomon approaches, 
and his flattering praises and her fidelity form the subject of an 
alternate song, until she, unmoved by his flatteries, and at length 
sinking down exhausted, maintains her true love for the present, 
Second Canto, i. 9—ii. 7. 

Second Act.—The same place and persons, but the others do 
not speak; we only see the maiden, how she in imagination 
neither hears, sees, nor desires anything but her beloved, Third 
Canto, ii. 8—17 ; how she, in her troubled dreams, seeks only 
him, and finds him, until she is again exhausted, and concludes 
this day as before, Fourth Canto, iii. 1—5; so that this Act dis- 
plays the enduring and unshaken constancy of love. 

Third Act.—The longest, because it is the decisive one. We 
see Solomon as he has just declared the maiden his consort, and 
returns with her from the camp into his palace, Fifth Canto, iii. 
6—11; how he there compliments her in a long ornate speech, 
Sixth Canto, iv. 1—-7. But Sulamit flies the more zealously to 
thoughts and speeches of her absent lover, and, to cheer herself, 
repeats the songs, partly of an inspiriting, partly of a lively na- 
ture, which she formerly heard from him, or which, if he were 
present, he would sing, Seventh Canto, iv. 8--v. 1; and then, 
again relapsing into the most distressing dreams about him, until, 
being quite overcome, she at last implores the sympathy of the 
chorus, Eighth Canto, v. 2—8. Here, at the moment of the in- 
tensest interest, is also the true turning-point, and internal dénoue- 
ment of the whole, for the chorus regards her condition with pity, 
and she, full of enthusiasm, reveals all about her lover, Ninth 
Canto, vy. 9—vi. 3. Solomon then once more tries his utmost in 
a long, and almost bombastic speech, and describes how he prefers 
her above all women, and how she was admired even by them 
(and thus brought into the presence of the king), Tenth Canto, vi. 
4—vii. 1; of the same king who now extols her as the object of 
his warmest desire, Eleventh Canto, vii. 2—10: but, without 
listening to any of this, she still continues, in heart, with her simple 
lover on the plains, until she at length again sinks down from 
longing and fatigue ; and Solomon’s third and last attack glances 
off without effect from the armour of her constancy, ‘Twelfth 
Canto, vii. 10—viii. 4. 

Fourth Act.—Solomon and this chorus, the palace and the city, 
have disappeared. We see Sulamit and her lover amidst shep- 
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herds and shepherdesses, proclaiming the unconquerable might of 
true love, and deriding Solomon with proud words: and imme- 
diately begins the alternate song of the lovers now united for ever, 
Thirteenth Canto, viii. 5—14. Whoever pursues this further, 
will find that everything corresponds excellently, even in the 
minutie of the plan and the distribution ; and that the distinctions 
of the persons, situations, and descriptions, are strictly observed, 
even in the merest trifles. 

So much, however, is at once evident from this, that the piece 
represents and exalts—not love generally, but constant love as the 
only real love ; probably, according to an actual tradition in Solo- 
mon’s life. The treatment of the subject is artlessly lovely and 
charming, and has a sublime ease and simplicity. And even 
though the piece is rather to be regarded as popular poetry, as 
to its subject and language, its art and scope, yet it is not in the 
least at variance with the purer religion; on the contrary, it is a 
beautiful evidence of the ancient popular life, by which we learn 
both how much this religion had gradually sunk into the depths of 
the whole people, and fostered genuine faithfulness and love; as 
also how art and poetry, at the time of their greatest culture, 
penetrated the whole popular life, almost in the same way as it 
did among the Greeks. The piece belongs, according to many 
indications, to the northern kingdom ; and appears to have been 
composed soon after Solomon’s death.‘ 

When the poetry of a nation once contained such rudiments of 
dramatic composition, it was not so difficult for other poets to ad- 
vance the drama, and the whole art of poetry at the same time, to 
that degree of elevation which the book of Job displays—a book 
composed at the extreme verge of the period during which genuine 
Hebrew was in its highest perfection, and exhibiting at once both 
the highest reach of all Hebrew poetry of art, and its approaching 





* The foundations of this whole view were laid, in the year 1825, in the well- 
known little work [Das Hohelied Salomo’s iibersetzt, mit Kinleitung, Anmerkungen 
und einem Anhang iiber den Prediger, von Dr. G. H. A. Ewald. Gdottingen, 1826, 
8vo.1; they were then formed, before I knew about any other view whatever, from 
the mere reading and understanding of the book, and I have but little now to add, 
or to define more precisely ; but I hope to have an early opportunity of recurring 
to the subject. But when we see, not only what was then written, after the ap- 
pearance of that work, but also what antiquated errors and absurdities have siuce 
been repeated—how one, although himself admitting the unity of the book, yet, 
through mere lack of strict interpretation, introduces the most arbitrary assumptions, 
and by denying the genuineness of viii. 8-14, almost robs the song of its crown; or 
how another, who is still possessed by the cacoethes of mutilation, yet considers that 
arbitrary treatment to be, nevertheless, Jess arbitrary than that which has been the 
first to lay a basis for avoiding all arbitrariness— when we see this, it is indeed 
painful enough to discover how superficially, or how poorly, this whole study has 
hitherto been cultivated by many. What can they have to say about the Song of 
Songs, who, for the sake of a prejudice, which they have quite recently concocted for 
themselves, obstinately deny the change of persons in even such pieces as Ps. xx. ! 
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decline. This book chooses its subject from the highest sphere. 
The poet propounds one of the most enigmatical and perplexing, 
as well as most important, problems of Hebrew antiquity—the 
problem how it is that evil afflicts the good, and treats it, in the 
whole extent of its compass, with genuine art. This great pro- 
blem is to be exhibited before the reader’s eyes, as to its expo- 
sition, complication, and ultimate solution. in the fulness of life ; 
the poet is, therefore, obliged to introduce all the individual powers 
which contribute towards the problem, as persons in their reciprocal 
agency and collision. Thus—borrowing his solemn subject from 
venerable antiquity—he sets forth the patriarch Job as the hero 
who must bear the whole burden of the problem in his life, his 
sufferings, and his conflicts: as the innocent man who, contrary 
to the ancient belief, is most sorely afflicted, and thus falls into 
despair, and then, from despair, into unbelief and madness. He 
is visited by three friends, who represent the ancient belief when 
grown into a bigoted superstition, and who strenuously contend 
against unbelief. As the third person, above these human anta- 
gonists, Jahve appears, from whom not only the first possibility of 
the severe contest about this problem, but also its final solution as 
the prize and reward of the valiant hero who has stood the trial, 
proceeds. ‘The poet, therefore, causes these three persons, as the 
three different powers of the action—as soon as ever their senti- 
ments come into close contact and conflict—to act against each 
other by earnest, pointed, and comprehensive argumentation: the 
hasty doanaiion of common life finds no place here ; the speeches 
even of men here are like well considered moral sentences, with 
which each party seeks to convince the other ; hence, according to 


page 97, they are called Dwi, xiii. 12; xxvii. 1; xxix. 1. But 


the action itself insensibly advances during this long discussion, 
and weaves itself the greatest complication, as well as its gradual 
solution : only the first exposition and the last solution are briefly 
exhibited in an epic narrative, which surrounds the dramatic kernel 
of the book, like a thin shell. ‘Thus—except in that it decidedly 
never was intended for a stage—the book has great resemblance 
to a Greek tragedy, e. g. to the Philoctetes of Sophocles ; and ex- 
hibits the greatest effort in the artistical treatment of a subject, 
which Hebrew poetry has produced. 

We detect, however, that the language of this book no longer 
entirely possesses the ancient compactness and pregnant brevity ; 
it is occasionally diluted by oratorical breadth of style, and is not 
altogether able to control itself. Several scattered passages, at 
least, in the course of the whole, produce this effect; although 
at the critical moment, indeed, the poet still has enough wonderful 
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precision and point at his disposal. In fact, this sign only re- 
minds us that this work of the highest artistic perfection already 
stands at the verge of a declining literature. In later portions, 
when they touch on several thoughts, this want of internal pre- 
cision and compactness, this protracted, laboured character of the 
diction, is more and more visible; as is shown, among others, in 
the later interpolated augmentations of this book, xxxil.—xxxvii., 
x]. 15—xli. 26. In its genuine portions, we can just detect a 
commencement of this dissolution; but even this commencement 
is not to be disregarded, since the other characteristics of the age 
of this book harmonise with it: for this book belongs to about 
the beginning of the seventh century. 
Epic Poetry. 

While these three species of poetry developed themselves, epic 
poetry always remained a long way behind them, and only ap- 
peared when it was too late, in feeble efforts. In order to obtain 
a nearer view of the possibility of this, we can only refer to the 
re similar example of Arabic literature. 

The separate materials out of which epic poetry may develop 
itself, according to page 86, existed among the Arabians, as well 
as they did among the Hebrews, and do, in every other nation of 
higher culture. The ancient Arabians, before Muhammed, pos- 
sessed an abundance of legends about the achievements of indi- 
vidual heroes and of whole tribes, and their number was only 
increased by the early times of Islam. Moreover, from time im- 
memorial, the Arab loved to be entertained—in time of peace, on 
festival occasions, in his camp at night—by stories about sublime 
or wonderful things; and Islam, which certainly did not favour 
the other arts of the Muses, encouraged this fondness for beau- 
tiful narratives and songs so much the more exclusively ; ancient 
Arabic literature shows in what high consideration the Ravis— 
i. e., the reciters of ancient poems and histories—were held. 
There was likewise no deficiency of sublime thoughts about such 
achievements of their ancestors; nor can it be denied that both 
the heathen and Muhammedan Arabians possessed a kind of my- 
thology. Nevertheless, no whole—which is all we are concerned 
about —was formed out of these scattered materials and founda- 
tions for epic poetry ; nay, even the great panegyrical poems on 
Muhammed, the old one by Ca’ab, and the later one by Bussiri, 
cannot lay aside the lyrical garb: no Arabian hero, how great 
soever he was, found his Valmiki or his Homer at the right 
juncture. The overpowering influence, which was briefly touched 
on in p. 86, must, therefore, have predominated here. It is not 
until later, under utterly different circumstances, that the epic 
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element is more active in Islam. On the one hand, the nobler 
and more artistic epos arises among the Persians, as if the Indo- 
germanic spirit burst the fetters with which it had been bound, only 
that mythology cannot move freely even there, under Islam. On 
the other, a kind of lower epos makes a way for itself into the 
numerous books of tales and romances, with which the modern 
Muhammedan world is inundated. Stirring memories of a great 
olden time are already there in a mass, and stimulate the suscep- 
tible to exhibit them in such works of art, and the composition of 
larger works has become more usual; but there is a growing 
deficiency of genuine epic art in this time of the general decline 
of literature, and thus that mass of mongrel books arises, which 
contain prose intermixed with verse, but which are neither history 
nor poetry ; such as the Thousand and One Nights, Antar, Bibars, 
Hatim Tai, &c. Inthe modern East, these undeveloped and sup- 
pressed rudiments of epic poetry are recited by public singers and 
story-tellers, as by rhapsodists ;' which is, at least, an evident proof 
that the roots and first shoots of epic poetry do exist even in Islam. 
The case is similar with epic poetry among the Hebrews. 
After genuine Hebrew composition had long faded away, and 
gnomic poetry was the only one which still preserved some vigour, 
the possibility of a pure epic arg was furthered by the in- 
creasing influence of the religion of Zoroaster, as is shown by the 
book of Job. After that time, we actually find an abundance of 
epic subjects treated with greater or less art, and preserved for 
us partly in the Apocrypha, partly in the Pseudepigrapha. ‘To 
this class belong the book of Tobit, which is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of the kind ; in a less degree the book of Judith, which, 
as a hybrid species between fiction and narrative, rather corre- 
sponds to what we call a romance; the book of the life and death 
of Moses, to which allusion is made in the Epistle of Jude, and 
others of that sort. Many epic conceptions also remained merely 
indicated and scattered. But these later times were too feeble 
and perplexed to be able to work out such epic materials with 
genuine art, and to create an epos which could emulate the height 
of ancient Hebrew composition ; and thus, whatever effort was 
afterwards made in this formerly unattempted kind of art, was weak 
and imperfect, and hardly serves as an indication of the shape 
which a genuine Hebrew epos might have taken, had it only been 
attempted at a period when poetic composition was in greater 
vigour. The epopees and dramas which Egyptian Jews attempted, 
entirely after Greek models, do not in any way fall within the 
scope of this history. 


_* See the excellent description in Lane, vol. ii. 114 sqq., and the other authorities, 
cited at page 103. The style of recital easily assumes a dramatic cast. 
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ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAINTS 
WHO AROSE WITH JESUS CHRIST.* 


By Dom. Aveustin CaLmer. 


Translated from the French by the Rev. ALEXANDER J. D. D’Orsey, High School, 
Glasgow. 


St. Marruew relates that Jesus Christ having given up the 
ghost upon the cross, ‘the earth did quake and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose and came out of the grave after his resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.’ As if the 
Saviour had wished to show by these tokens of his power, that he 
had just conquered death, and had restored life to those who were, 
in a certain sense, buried in sin. The opening of those tombs, 
and the return of those departed ones to life, were also proofs and 
pledges of our future resurrection, says Jerome. 

As this subject is peculiarly interesting, affording scope for 
several curious investigations, we shall treat of it here somewhat at 
length, and shall discuss the following questions :—Who those 
were who arose? Where they arose? In what form, and with 
what body they appeared? If they died again, or if they ascended 
to heaven with Jesus Christ, there to live for ever happy in soul 
and body ? We may speculate on this subject with the more 
freedom and safety, as the various opinions which divide the Fathers 
as well as modern writers on it, do not affect the fundamental 
articles of religion, every one acknowledging the truth of the 
Evangelist’s narrative; and therefore the difficulties anly turn 


* [The present article is a translation of one of the numerous Dissertations dis- 

rsed through the nine folio volumes of Calmet’s great Commentaire Littéral sur 
a Bible. These Dissertations are on some of the most important, interesting, and 
curious subjects of Biblical inquiry, and they so far exhaust the subjects of which 
they treat, that it is often surprising to see how little more recent inquiry has 
added to the information which they contain. Many later writers have, indeed, 
been greatly indebted to these Dissertations ; and it is correctly stated by Glaire, 
in his recent Introduction @ I’ Ecriture Sainte, that the reputation acquired by Jahn, 
in Biblical Archeology, is almost entirely derived from his studies in Calmet’s 
Dissertations. As few readers possess the large and expensive work in which 
these Dissertations are found, it is our intention to have some of the best of them 
translated for insertion in this Journal. A sentence here and there occurs to 
remind the reader that the author was a Roman Catholic ; but upon the whole, the 
writings of Calmet—and his Dissertations in particular—are singularly free from 
the peculiarities of Romish theology.—Ep1Tor. | 

> Monumenta aperta sunt in signum future resurrectionis (Hier. ad Hedib. 
Ep. 52). 
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on the cireumstances, the manner and the consequences of the 
miracle. 

We cannot without some rashness speak in precise terms as 
to the number or condition of those who then left their graves. 
The holy Evangelist simply tells us that ‘many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose.’ All then did not arise; and if it 
is true, as some commentators have asserted, that the quaking 
of the earth, the rending of the rocks, and the opening of the 
graves only took place in and near Jerusalem, it will neces- 
sarily follow that the resurrection was restricted to those saints 
who had been interred in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
to whom the Son of God wished to manifest this favour. If it 
is maintained that the sepulchres of the saints were opened all 
over the world, or at least throughout Palestine, this vast 
extent of country will leave us in still greater uncertainty, as 
to the number and state of those who rose from their tombs on 
this occasion. 

There are some who believe that it was the oldest of the patri- 
archs who then appeared, it being probable enough that Jesus 
Christ caused the effects of his death and of his advent to be felt 
first by those who had waited for him longest; so Adam, Abel, 
Seth, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua, David, and the other ancients would be the 
most highly favoured, and arise before the others. But as 
there is much to countenance the belief that the patriarchs 
before the deluge, and those who preceded Abraham, lived 
and were buried out of Palestine ; there is sufficient difficult 
in making them rise with Jesus Christ on the hypothesis that 
the graves were only opened in Judea, or even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. Add to this, that it seems those rather 
should have risen who were known to the Jews then living, and 
were more of their own day, in preference to the ancient patri- 
archs, of whom their notions were confused by the misty light of 
antiquity. 

In short, it appears natural that the prophets having been the 
principal witnesses who predicted the coming, the birth, the life, 
the death, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; and having, for 
the most part, sealed their testimony with their blood, should also, 
by a peculiar prerogative, take part with others in the fruits of his 
death and resurrection; so that Moses, David, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, whose writings we possess, should 
have been preferred to many, who, though inspired y the spirit of 
prophecy, an nevertheless left us no monuments of their predic- 
tions. lene believe that Job and Jonas, and the three youn 
men delivered from the furnace at Babylon, being the principa 
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types of the Saviour’s resurrection ;° Isaiah, as the evangelical 
rophet ; Melchisedec, as prefiguring Christ’s priesthood ; and 

Daniel, as pointing out more precisely the years of his coming, 

were then rivileged to rise in preference to others. ; 

St, Epigasen would wish that the preference should be given 
to those who were nearest the times of Jesus Christ, and whose 
countenances could still be recognized by such as lived at that 
period, and had borne testimony to Jesus Christ since his advent ; 
as Zacharias the father of John the Baptist, the aged Simeon, St. 
John the Baptist, and the good thief. Lerins® does not believe 
that any female was resuscitated, because it was fitting that the 
Holy Virgin should be the first person of her sex to arise, even as 
Jesus Christ was ‘the first-born of the dead. As if Jesus Christ, 
in this character of first-born of the dead, had not procured for 
women, as well as for men, the privilege of the resurrection. 
Others,’ on the contrary, will have it that Eve was resuscitated 
amongst the first on this occasion, as the common mother of all 
mankind. But let us leave these conjectures, and without deter- 
mining anything on a matter which is undecided, let us confine 
ourselves to the terms of the Evangelist, who tells us that ‘ many 
bodies of the saints arose.’ 

There are two different opinions as to the time of the resurrec- 
tion of the saints of whom we speak. Some believe that they 
arose immediately after the death of the Saviour, and as soon as 
their ye were opened by the earthquake, which took place 
when he gave up the ghost ;" while others maintain that they did 
not rise from their tombs till after the resurrection of our Saviour ; 
so that, in accordance with St. Paul, Jesus Christ is really the 
first-born from the dead.' Both of these opinions are supported by 
the text of St. Matthew. The first is founded upon the statement, 
that Jesus Christ baring expired, ‘the earth did quake, and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints arose; where 
it is obvious that no interval is placed between the death of the 
Saviour and the resurrection of the saints. Those who defend the 
other opinion, direct attention to the fact that St. Matthew, having 
related the resurrection of the saints, immediately adds, ‘and 
after his resurrection they appeared unto many ;’ insinuating 
thereby, that they had only arisen after him or with him, and that 
he narrates the opening of their tombs and their resurrection by 





© Vide Pined. in Job xix. 25. 4 Epiphan. in Anchorato, c. 102, p. 103. 
° Lerin, in Act. ii, 29. ¥ Coloss. i, 18, 

8 F. Luc, Brug. in Mat, xxvii. 
4 Chrysost. Theophylact. in Matt, xxvii., Theodoret, Grotius, Lightfoot, &, 


m Origen in Matt. xxvii, Raban. Maur., Radbert, Bede, Corn, i Lapide~-alii 
plures. 
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anticipation ; and indeed, what would they have done from the 
death of the Saviour to his resurrection, since they had not to 
appear, and indeed did not appear, till he had risen again? Then 
they went to bear witness to their Saviour, showing themselves in 
the holy city. 

St. Augustin’ makes mention of these two opinions, and he does 
not disapprove of either; but as they were foreign to his purpose, 
he does not dwell upon them. Origen™ points out clearly that 
they did not rise before Jesus Christ, but after his resurrection. 
St. Gregory the Great" expresses himself to the same effect. 
‘ Jesus Christ died alone,’ says he, ‘ but he did not rise alone ; he 
at the same time gave back life to men long before dead.’° St. 
Jerome? is still more decided : ‘though at the moment of the death 
of our Saviour, the graves were opened, yet,’ says he, ‘ the saints 
did not arise till after his resurrection, in order that he might be 
truly the first-born from the dead.’ We find the same words in 
Bede and in Rabanus Maurus; Radbert entertains similar views, 
with Druthmarus and several others. 

But St. Hilary4 seems to say that they arose at the moment 
Jesus gave up the ghost. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘ “ the graves were 
opened,” because the bonds of death were broken, “and the dead 
arose,” because, in enlightening the darkness of death and the ob- 
scurity of hell, he deprived death of his spoils by the resurrection 
of those whom he went te see ;) by which he insinuates that, Jesus 
Christ having descended into hell immediately after he had ex- 
pired, he instantly restored life to those who were dead before he 
should himself arise. St. Chrysostom' speaks still more clearly: 
he says, that the Saviour makes evident, by raising his servants 
while he was still upon the cross, the falsity of the Jewish taunt, 
‘he saved others, himself he cannot save.’ For if it was a great 
miracle to see Lazarus come out of bis tomb, it was still more 
marvellous to see those saints who rose and who showed themselves 
to many persons. Theophylactus,* and the other Greeks who 
have been accustomed to follow St. Chrysostom, are of the same 
opinion. They say that the resurrection of the dead, which ya 
pened while Jesus Christ was on the cross, was the sign and the 
— of the future deliverance of those who were in hell [i.e. 

ades |. 

Batt it is true, of which there seems no doubt, that the souls 
of the holy patriarchs did not leave hell till Jesus Christ had 
descended to it, and that their bodies could not arise till their 





© Aug. Ep. 164. ™ Orig. in Matt. Tract. 35. " Greg. Mag. Homil. 21. 
© Solus mortuus est et tamen solus minime resurrexit. 
P Hieron. in Matt. xxvii. @ Hilar, in Matt. xxvii. 
* Chrysost. in Matt. xxvii, Homil. 88. * Theophylactus in Matt, xxvii. 
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souls, disengaged from those places where they were awaiting his 
coming, had reanimated their frames, it must be admitted that 
the resurrection of the saints did not happen till some time after 
the death of Christ ; for though the soul passes in an instant from 
one place to another, and though the operations of spirits separate 
from matter are not marked by ont.» of time, nevertheless we 
cannot conceive that the Saviour had been in hell, that he had 
there announced his coming to the holy patriarchs, that he had 
thence delivered their souls, that he had reunited these to their 
bodies, and that he had done all in a moment. The ancient 
Fathers‘ believed that he was some time in hell, for they main- 
tained that he there preached to the souls of the unbelievers, and 
that he converted several of them. It is true that this opinion is 
not now received in the church, but at least it is certain that those 
who entertained such views did not believe that the saints were 
raised immediately after the Saviour’s death, unless their resur- 
rection had preceded his return upon earth. Now we do not at 
all see that Jesus Christ had given upon earth any indication of 
his presence previous to his resurrection, having been all the rest 
of the time in Hades, there comforting the souls of the holy 
patriarchs.” 

Thus, it is perfectly credible that it was not till after the resur- 
rection of the Saviour that the saints arose. But in what form did 
they appear? Was it with bodies glorious and immortal such as 
we hope to have after the general resurrection, or with their 
natural bodies which they had before their death, as was the case 
with Lazarus and others who only rose to die anew, and who had 
only material bodies subject to hunger and thirst as ours are? = In 
short, had they resplendent bodies, but of a transient splendour 
which was to disappear with their apparitions, like the bodies of 
Moses and Elijah, who appeared with | am Christ in his transfigu- 
ration, and who, having exhibited themselves in glory ‘at this 
interview, re-entered both one and other into their natural con- 
dition. Elijah returned to the place where he awaits the second 
advent of the Messiah, and Moses went back to his grave, there 
to wait for this second special resurrection, or for the general 
rising from the dead. 

The resolution of these difficulties depends much on what we are 
about to say in the sequel, where we shall consider the question, 
whether these resuscitated bodies ascended to heaven with Jesus 
Christ, or whether they died a second time and returned to their 
graves as before. If it is maintained that they arose to die no 


* See Origen, Clem. Alex. and others, 
“ See Euseb. Emiscu. Homil. 6 in Pascha. Theophylact, and Brugent in Matt. xxvii. 
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more, I do not see how they can be denied the possession of bodies 
lorious, subtle, penetrating, such as we accord to the blessed. 
ut if they only appeared for a moment, or perhaps for some hours, 
or for some days, as Moses and Elijah upon Tabor, it will not be 
easy to determine what was the nature of their bodies, which, 
according to this hypothesis, were not yet clothed with perfect 
immortality. 

But it is indubitable that they must be distinguished from 
bodies simply resuscitated, which lived and conversed with other 
men, as Lazarus, and those who in the Old Testament were 
restored to life by the prophets Elijah and Elisha. The Evange- 
list sufficiently informs us that every one did not see them, and 
that they wn showed themselves to whom they pleased, and 
consequently that their bodies were of a nature different from 
ours, which we cannot conceal from the eyes of those whom we 
encounter. 

The author of ‘Questions for the Orthodox,’* printed under the 
name of St. Justin, takes a middle course in this discussion. He 
acknowledges that the saints who arose did not die after tasting of 
immortality, though not of the happiness of heaven. Their bodies 
are not yet rendered conformable to the glorious i of Jesus 
Christ ; but they wait for their transmutation like Enoch and 
Elias, who are alive, but who have not yet received their perfect 
recompense ; for adds he, there is not as yet any one but Jesus 
Christ raised to live a life immortal and incorruptible, as being 
the first-born from the dead, and the first-fruits of those who have 
slept the sleep of death. 

t would remain still to ascertain what is the nature of the 
bodies of Enoch and Elijah, in the condition in which they at 
ep are. I see nothing to hinder our believing them to be 
ike ours, with this difference, that they are neither subject to our 
wants nor to our infirmities ; but when we would know that, should 
we be more certain of it, were the hypothesis of the author to 
whom we allude certain? Where then must all those saints be 
that arose with Jesus Christ? If they are not in heaven, in what 
part of the earth shall we place them? Such solutions are worse 
than the difficulties we wish to solve; they throw us into greater 
embarrassments than ever. As then we have nothing certain 
upon this subject, we prefer to leave the question undecided to 
deciding it on chance, and without a full knowledge of the matter. 

The great difficulty in all this dissertation consists in knowing if 
the saints who rose with Jesus Christ ascended to heaven with 
him, or remained upon earth, there to die again. There is on 
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that point a difference of opinion, and both sides adduce reasons 
and authorities of no mean weight. The Scriptures represent 
Jesus Christ mounting to heaven as a conqueror re-entering his 
dominions, laden with spoil, and leading with him a multitude of 
captives whom he has delivered.’ He came into this world ‘to 
preach deliverance to the captives ; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised’ (Luke iv. 18). It was, then, fitting that he should enter 
heaven at the head of those whom he had rescued from prison ; 
and since he returned thither with his glorious and immortal body, 
it was natural that he should in a similar way obtain admission 
for at least the principal witnesses of his resurrection and the 
chief of his friends, with their resuscitated bodies, especially after 
having accorded them first the honour of the resurrection. Was 
it becoming that he should separate them from those bodies which 
they had just resumed in order to leave them a second time 
in the obscurity and dust of the tomb? Could such a sepa- 
ration be made without grief, and is grief a fit accompaniment to 
a blessed spirit? Are the gifts of God things to be repented of 
(Rom. xi. 29), and does he take away with one hand what he 
gives with the other ? 

St. Ignatius the Martyr, in his epistle to the Magnesians,’ con- 
siders the resurrection of the prophets, occurring at the death of 
Jesus Christ, as an especial favour, and without asserting that 
they died again. They expected, says he, Jesus Christ their 
master, and when he came he raised them from the dead. The 
author of ‘ Questions for the Orthodox,” printed under the name 
of St. Justin, believes that the resurrection of these holy patriarchs 
was perfectly real, that they are not dead, and that they are in a 
state of immortality, but nevertheless, not in heaven, as has been 
already stated. 

Origen insinuates in his ‘Commentary on St. Matthew,’ that 
the saints raised with Jesus Christ, followed him into heaven ; but 
he declares it in a more positive manner, writing on the Song of 
Solomon, where he says that Jesus Christ in raising himself raised 
at the same time those whom death held captive, and took them 
with him when he ascended into heaven, to which he exalted not 
only their souls, but also their bodies, as we learn, says he, from 
the Evangelist, who says, that many saints being raised, they 
entered into Jerusalem the holy city of the living God.” St. 
Clement of Alexandria only treats of the matter incidentally, 
but he states clearly enough, that the saints who rose after the 
Saviour’s death are transported into a better life.° 





y See Hosea xiii.; Ps. lvii, 19 ; Ephes. iv. 8. * Ignat. ad Magn. c. 9. 
® Quest. ad Orthod., qu. 85. b Origen in Matt, tract. 35. 
© Clem. Alex. 1. vi. Stromata, p. 764. 
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Eusebius of Cesarea has given a lively representation of the 
victory which Jesus Christ gained over death on this occasion. 
As soon as he had said, ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,” he quitted his body, without waiting till death should seize 
him; but he himself anticipated death, and took him trembling, 
prostrate at his feet, and about to seek safety in retreat. He 
arrested his flight, and breaking the gates of those gloomy dun- 
geons, in which the souls of the saints were enclosed, he drew 
them thence, raised them, rose himself, and led them in triumph 
with him into the celestial Jerusalem. St. Hilary obviously 
favours this opinion, when he says that Jesus Christ reigns in 
Sion, in Jerusalem ; not in terrestrial Jerusalem, that murderous 
and sanguinary city, but in the celestial Jerusalem, which is our 
mother, of which the saints who rose with him are the inhabitants. 
Cujus et existimo hodieque incole sunt in Passione Domini resur- 
gentes.* 

St. Epiphanius is not quite consistent in what he relates respect- 
ing the saints who arose with the Saviour. In one place,° in 
explaining what is said by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 20), that Jesus 
Christ is the first-fruits of the raised dead—he remarks that in 
truth the dead were seen to rise with Jesus Christ ; that Elijah 
and Elisha raised some ; that the Saviour himself restored life to 
Lazarus, and to some others; but, he adds, what distinguishes 
Jesus Christ from others is, that he rose to die no more ; instead 
of which all the others who were raised died again. Elsewhere," 
in speaking of the blessed whose bodies are on the earth, he ex- 
cepts from their number those who rose with Jesus Christ, who 
have entered with him into the bride-chamber, who have come 
into the holy city, and have appeared to many, as it is said in the 
Evangelist. It is certain, he continues, that at first they entered 
into the terrestrial Jerusalem, but afterwards they were intro- 
duced with Jesus Christ into the celestial, which till then had been 
opened to no one. 

In order to reconcile St. Epiphanius with himself, one might 
say that in the first passage he must be understood as speaking 
only of the dead who were raised to ordinary life and in bodies 
mortal and corruptible, but not of those who were resuscitated 
with subtil and glorious bodies. Lazarus and those whom Elijah 
and Elisha restored, were recalled to life a short time after their 
death, and before their bodies were destroyed and reduced to 
dust. Those whom Jesus Christ revived, were dead and corrupted 
long before. The flesh of the first was like the still entire grain 





4 Hilar. in Ps, ii. n. 26. ¢ Epiphan. Heres. Ixiv. n. 65, p. 594. 
f Epiph. Heres. Ixvii. n. 7, p. 911. & Epiph. Anchorat. c. 102, p. 103. 
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of wheat, which has not yet rotted in the earth, in order to ger- 
minate and rise again. The flesh of the second was like the grain 
which, after having experienced corruption, puts forth the germ of 
reproduction. This flesh was animated by a new breath of life, 
and re-invested with immortality. 

St. Jerome has varied still more than St. Epiphanius, and it is 
far from easy to harmonize his statements on this subject. He 
assures us in one place that the good thief was received into Para- 
dise after Jesus Otrist 5 and that many bodies of the saints who 
arose were seen in the celestial Jerusalem." Post Christum latro 
in Paradiso, et idcirco in resurrectione ejus multa dormientium 
corpora surrexerunt, visaque sunt in celesti Jerusalem. In other 
places he treats this opinion with ridicule.’ ‘We must not un- 
derstand that of the celestial Jerusalem, as many ridiculously 
do, since the miracle of the resurrection of the saints would have 
been of no service to mankind, if they had only been seen in the 
celestial Jerusalem.’ 

That is true, if they had been seen in heaven only: but those 
who believe that these bodies ascended into heaven with Jesus 
Christ do not deny that they were also seen in the terrestrial Jeru- 
salem. For the passage in the Gospel may be explained three 
ways: 1. Those resuscitated saints showed themselves really in 
the city of Jerusalem. 2. They represented another kind of per- 
sons spiritually raised, who by faith, baptism, and a holy life, 
deserved to become citizens of the celestial Jerusalem. St. 
Jerome‘ himself furnishes this explanation in his epistle to Redibia. 
3. They might ascend with their bodies into the celestial Jerusa- 
lem, there to enjoy immortality and an eternity of bliss. These 
three senses are found in St. Jerome and in other commentators. 

The venerable Bede introduces these risen saints into the ter- 
restrial Jerusalem, then into the celestial ;* Rabanus and Druth- 
marus indicate in express terms that they ascended into héaven in 
the train of Jesus Christ with their revived bodies." Radbertus 
(after having remarked that many propose the question, whether, 
after being raised, they die anew to rise a second time, as 
Lazarus, who died twice, and who has yet to rise once) says that 
though the Gospel affords no explanation on the point, most believe 
that their resurrection was eternal, and that they ascended to 
heaven in the flesh with Jesus. He adds, that if these saints were 
to be undoubted witnesses of the actual resurrection, it is consistent 
with piety not only to suppose, but to believe, that they were 
raised never again to die, for how could they be true witnesses of 
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the real resurrection of Jesus Christ, and of that which we look for, 
if they had immediately returned to dust? We cannot, indeed, 
he goes on to say, demonstrate that by the text of the Gospel ; 
but again, those who combat our opinion, cannot oppose us with 
any decisive authority sufficient to make us abandon our position.° 

Tertullian? admits that many held that the patriarchs and the 
pruphets ascended into heaven with their resuscitated bodies as a 
retinue and as attendants on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, ut 
appendices Dominice resurrectionis. St. Augustin’ brings forward 
the same opinion in his letter to Evodius.' Neither of them ap- 
proved of this view, but from their mentioning it thus it is clear 
that it was one of old standing, and generally known in the church. 
Rufinus in his Exposition of the Creed expressly maintains it.* 

To these authorities may be added a great number of recent 
commentators, who hold that the saints then rising with Jesus 
Christ did not die again; but that, body and soul, they ascended 
into heaven. ‘Thomas Aquinas‘ offers this opinion, and gives 
some proofs of it, but does not stop there. He quotes a sermon 
on the Assumption by St. Jerome, who leaves the matter un- 
settled. Dionysius the Carthusian" does not express himself in a 
more decided manner. Cornelius 4 Lapide* says that the opinion 
most general and best founded is that they ascended into heaven 
with Jesus Christ. The Abbé Rupert seems to believe that they 
rose to die no more, since he me of the notion of those who 
held that they died a second time as the opinion of some others. 
Qui utique (ut quidam existimaverunt) iterum morituri resurrex- 
erunt. Maldonat also holds that they did not die again ; but the 
view which maintains that they did die a second time, and did not 
ascend to heaven with their bodies, is founded on many passages 
of Scripture, and of the Fathers, and on various reasons which 
give this theological opinion a great superiority over that which we 
have just adduced. St. Paul teaches us that the patriarchs ‘ hav- 
ing obtained a good report through faith received not the promise, 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect’ (Heb. xi. 39). They have then not 
yet risen, nor ascended to heaven with their bodies ; for what 
would they have to desire, if they enjoyed in soul and body the 
delights of never-ending bliss ? 





© Paschas. Radbert. in Matt. 1. 12, p. 1187. P Tertull. de Anima, c. 53. 

4 Aug. Ep. 164. ‘ 

* Scio quibusdam videri morte Domini Christi jam talem resurrectionem 
preestitam justis, qualis nobis in fine promittitur. 

* Ingressi sunt in sanctam civitatem: sine dubio ingressi sunt civitatem de qua 
Apostolus ait: Que autem sursum est Jerusalem, libera est, &c. ‘ 
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The same apostle, speaking of the future resurrection, says that 
Jesus Christ is the first fruits of those who slept, and who are one 
day to rise for ever: moreover, if any were to have risen and 

one to heaven with Christ, it would without doubt have been 

avid, St. John the Baptist, the patriarchs, and the prophets in- 
terred in Palestine. Now we know that since the ascension of 
our Saviour, they have continued to point out their tombs and re- 
mains in that country ; we must therefore conclude that they had 
not risen to die no more, or at least, that such was not the general 
belief in the Holy Land. 

St. Peter, speaking to the Jerusalem Jews, says to them: 
‘ Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of the patriarch 
David, that he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with 
us unto this day.’Y He wished to prove that it was of Jesus Christ 
and not of himself that David had spoken, when he said, ‘'Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption.’ Now, what force would his reasoning 
have had, if David had risen and ascended into heaven with Jesus 
Christ in his glorious and immortal body? Undoubtedly the 
Jews would not have failed to reply to him, that according to his 
principles the prophecy was accomplished in the person of David, 
who in truth was dead and had been committed to the grave ; but 
who was now re-invested with glory and immortality, to die no 
more. 

We may be told that the remains of John, of Samuel, of 
Elijah and Elisha, and the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
exhibited in Palestine and elsewhere, are not very powerful proofs, 
for the tombs may be empty and the remains questionable. But 
those who found out and + her the said tombs and remains did 
not assuredly entertain the belief that the saints had mounted to 
heaven with their bodies ; and there is & priori a great reason to 
hesitate, when we have the voice of popular tradition against us. 

Tertullian refutes those who believe that the patriarchs and the 
prophets had ascended to heaven after the resurrection of the 
Saviour. He makes use of weak enough arguments to prove that 
only the souls of martyrs are in heaven, and he even says that he 
had written a book on purpose to show that all souls, except those 
of the martyrs, were ba: Malan awaiting the day of the Lord.’ 
We do not agree with these views; but we have referred to this 
author as an instance of the opinions held by many of the an- 
cients," who believed that the saints did not enjoy bliss till after 
the general resurrection, and who advanced their theory without 
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any exception in favour of those who had risen with Jesus Christ ; 
which leads us to conclude that they did not believe that these 
last had ascended to heaven even in spirit. 

St. Chrysostom says expressly that those who rose while Jesus 
Christ was on the cross died again, and in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘I say with the apostle that the holy 
prophets and the patriarchs of the Old Testament have not yet 
received their recompense, it being the will of God that they 
should receive it only with us.’ He includes in the number of 
these just ones Abel, Noah, Abraham, and even St. Paul ; he was 
thus far from believing that these saints were in heaven, body and 
soul. Theodoret expresses himself almost to the same effect on 
this passage of St. Paul ;° he speaks without any exception, as St. 
Chrysostom, and he says that all the saints still await their crowns 
and their rewards. Theophylactus* advances the idea that these 
saints only arose to serve as evidences of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ ; and the proof of that is that they died after having ap- 
peared to many in Jerusalem. Euthymius* admits that they arose 
to corroborate the evidence of those who affirmed that Jesus Christ 
had risen ; but that ultimately they died again. This is the gene- 
rally received opinion amongst the Greeks, who usually derive 
their explanations from St. Chrysostom. 

St. Ambrose‘ assures us positively that it is Jesus Christ whose 
merits have won for us the grace of the future resurrection, but 
adds that up to the present time he is the only one who has risen 
to die no more: Solus tamen ipse adhue resurrectione perpetud 
resurrexit. He says elsewhere that those who arose with the 
Saviour rose only for a time, but that this momentary resurrection 
is a proof of the eternal resurrection which awaits us. 

The Fathers whom we have quoted thus far, have only spoken 
of this subject incidentally ; but St. Augustin makes it a special 
topic in his letter to Evodius.¢ He there concentrates the greater 
part of the proofs which we have already adduced, and after hay- 
ing maturely weighed the arguments on both sides, he oe 
shows that he does not believe that the just ones who arose wit 
Jesus Christ, either with or after him (for he leaves that point un- 
settled) were raised for good and all. He is persuaded that other- 
wise we could not properly reserve for Jesus Christ the quality of 
‘first-born from the dead,’ and that we should impeach the state- 
ment of St. Paul* that God by an act of his goodness towards us 
has not permitted the saints to receive their full fruition and reward 
without us ; and finally, that St. Peter could not have effectually 
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employed against the unbelieving Jews‘ the proof drawn from the 
tomb of David, still visible amongst them, in order to demonstrate 
that he had suffered corruption, and that the passage in the second 
Psalm had no reference to him if his tomb had been empty, and if 
this prince had been raised from the dead to suffer death no more. 

Thomas Aquinas, after having stated the reasons which have been 
brought forward on both sides in this discussion, declares himself 
in favour of those who hold that the saints who arose with Jesus 
Christ died anew; and this is the view which appears to us best 
founded on Holy Writ, on the Fathers, and on tradition. The 
arguments adduced to support the opinion that the saints ascended 
to heaven with their resuscitated bodies are far from unanswerable. 
The triumph of Jesus Christ was sufficiently graced by the innu- 
merable company of sainted spirits whom he had released from the 
captivity in which they had groaned for so many centuries, and for 
whom he now procured access to that heaven, the gates of which 
had till then been closed against them. It was just and right that 
he should appear in this triumph in a mode differing from that of 
others, and that his corporeal frame, revived and resplendent, 
should enter first into the realms of glory. It was sufficient to 
strengthen our faith, to sustain our hope, and to console the saints 
who await, as we do, a future resurrection. 

The prophets and the patriarchs who rose for a time with Jesus 
Christ, being verily and indeed resuscitated, were indubitable wit- 
nesses of the true resurrection of the Saviour ; and it was sufficient 
that we should be thoroughly convinced that our head had really 
risen to assure ourselves that our mortal body will be one day re- 
robed in immortality. The saints who resumed their bodies to bear 
witness to the resurrection of the Saviour, quitted them also by 
his order without pain and without affliction, as soon as they had 
fulfilled this purpose, because they experience no pleasure and no 
joy save in doing the will of their Sentai Father. God does not 
manifest either inconsistency or change of purpose in permitting 
them to die again, because they only arose on this condition. He 
accorded them this honour and this favour in all its plenitude, but 
he was not bound to confer a second, altogether different from the 
first, by introducing them into heaven with immortal bodies. 

The Fathers who have been cited to support the opinion of this 
resurrection of the saints being unaccompanied by dying again, are 
of three kinds. The first assert their views in a clear and positive 
manner, but they bring forward no good proof of their position. 
The second express themselves in a doubtful and undecided tone : 
and the third do not agree amongst themselves, for they are quoted 
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in support of the affirmative, as well as of the negative side of the 
question. We oppose to the first other Fathers, who have declared 
in favour of the contrary opinion in a manner as clear and as posi- 
tive, but better sustained and better proved. We do not at all count 
those whose testimony is obscure and ambiguous, any more than 
those who have spoken for and against ; though we might interpret 
them in our favour with as much propriety as our opponents rank 
them on their side. Such testimony, according to all the rules of 
evidence, is niJ; and when the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers 
are divided, their arguments should be duly weighed, and the 
best chosen. Now it seems evident that the passages of Scripture 
which we adduce are far more definite than those quoted on the 
opposite side ; and we have for our view those of the Fathers who 
are considered the three columns of theology, St. Chrysostom 
amongst the Greeks, St. Augustin of the Latins, and Aquinas 
as representing the schoolmen of later times. 

Thus, we have no hesitation in maintaining that the saints who 
rose after the death of our Saviour died again to rise on some 
future day in a blissful immortality ; that we know nothing of the 
number, or condition, or age of those who then arose ; that it is 
certain their resurrection was perfectly real ; but that their bodies 
were not visible to every one, nor perhaps so entirely glorious as 
those with which the saints will be invested in heaven, but that 
they were all that was necessary to persuade men of the present 
resurrection of Jesus and of our rising again which is yet to come. 
In fine that, although Matthew narrates the opening of the graves 
immediately after the death of Jesus Christ, there is every reason 
to believe that that event did not take place till after the resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour, and after his return from Hades, to which our 
creed teaches us he descended after his death to deliver from the 
shades the souls of those who there awaited his coming.* 





k The preceding version of a curious dissertation prefixed to Calmet’s Commen- 
taire Littéral is as close to the words of the author as the idiom of the languages 
would permit. The reader may thus be certain that he has a genuine rendering 
of the learned old Benedictine’s singular treatise, without addition or diminu- 
tion. Should he desire further information, he may consult the ordinary com- 
mentaries ; but the best brief view is to be found at p. 176 of the first vol. ‘of 
Bloomfield’s New Test., sixth edit. On the general question of the resurrection, 
the authorities most worthy of notice are the following, the precise passages from 
which are noted :—Tertull., De Resurrectione Carnis, cap. 63; Pearson, On the 
Creed, p. 570, London edit. of 1845; Lord King, On the Creed, p. 398; Horne’s 
Introd., vol. i, p. 239, ninth edition ; Bishop of Tasmania’s Lectures, p. 395. With 
reference to the word rendered ‘Hell,’ ‘Hades’ in the translation, see Gesenius’s 
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GERMAN RATIONALISM IN ITS EARLY 
INDICATIONS. 


By the Rev, O. T. Dossin, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Tue use of Reason in religion has been altogether denied by the 
divines of a certain extravagant school in theology, and the Church 
of Rome has founded her strongest claim to regard as a livin 
interpreter of truth upon the same openly asserted and boldly 
maintained dogma. ‘l’o quote the declarations of the long line of 
Romish doctors in disparagement of human reason when dealing 
with revelation, would be to compile a volume ; and, being fami- 
liarly known in substance, would answer no good end whatsoever. 
Suffice it that we examine a few passages which an unreasoning 
pietism has perverted into a denunciation of the exercise of the 
noblest faculty of man in the noblest field which is open to his 
study. With the best possible intentions a serious wrong has been 
done to the records of inspiration, when it has been affirmed of 
them that they are either too sacred to be approached by the pro- 
fane foot of human investigation, or too abstruse to be penetrated 
by the acuteness of human criticism. What is this but to say that 
they were never meant for man—for to no other faculty but his 
reason can they address themselves; and that they are not the 
product of infinite wisdom, for it fails to secure an adaptation in 
the book to the creature whom it is designed to influence? In 
support of this blind credulism— 

‘this base abandonment of reason ’— 
Scripture itself will be piously quoted, with an obvious departure, 
however, from the Scripture signification, and an equally ‘obvious 
lack of tiat faculty so incautiously cried down. 

The words of St. Paul, for instance, are alleged to favour the 
view of these greatly mistaken persons, that ‘the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.’ (1 Cor. ii. 14.) This, in effect, makes nothing in their 
favour, because the contrast is not between the man who uses his 
reason and the man who uses it not, but between the natural and 
the spiritual man. Nothing is affirmed here against the use of 
reason in the spiritual man, and more than this we need not urge 
at present. If it be only meant to affirm that the doctrines of 
mediation, and all cognate truths, are beyond the discovery and 
appreciation of the unaided understanding of man, we find no 
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difficulty in assenting to a proposition of such a nature ; but that is 
so clearly beside’the question that it were a mere truism to allege 
it, and mere trifling to discuss it. 

Again, in depreciation of human reason, the sentiment is urged 
from St. James, to the effect that human wisdom is that which is not 
‘from above,’ but is ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish’ (James iii. 15) ; to 
which the obvious reply is, that it is not the exercise of the under- 
standing which lies under the ban of the Apostle, but perverted 
moral affections ; not synthesis and analysis—not syllogism and 
sorites—but envy, strife, and opposition to virtue. 

Nor is such a passage as that in the Epistle to the Romans forgot- 
ten, where, in chap. i. 22, St. Paul charges the heathen at large with 
yielding to the dictates of a depraved understanding, and proves 

y painful facts that their boasted wisdom was only filthy folly. 
The connexion of such a passage with the point in hand is too 
remote to be availing in this case. The abuse or neglect of reason 
among the heathen, who had no supernatural revelation, bears very 
faintly upon the use of right reason by a Christian man. 

But ‘the carnal mind,’ it is affirmed, ‘is enmity against God’ 
(Romans viii. 7); to which a more than sufficient answer is, that 
the flesh—not the mind—is here stigmatized as the enemy of God. 

But the doctrine of the Lord Jesus himself is adduced as all 
convincing upon the subject. When Peter made his memorable 
confession, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God!’ the 
Saviour replied, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; Sor flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.’ (Matt. xvi. 16, 17.) This passage only proclaims a doc- 
trine we have ever held and published, that ‘no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost!’ (1 Cor. xii. 3.) St. 
Peter was indebted to a divine illumination for his recognition in 
the Lord Jesus Christ of the Son of the eternal God; but Peter 
was the last who would repudiate the exercise of his reason because 
of his celestial endowments. None other was it but he who ex- 
horted his correspondents to make such vigorous use of their 
understanding as to ‘be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asked them a reason of the hope that was in them.’ 
(1 Peter iii. 15.) 

Of these passages the greater portion do not apply ; and of those 
that may, it is in a very modified sense, rather expressing the in- 
sufficiency of the depraved or unassisted understanding to fathom 
or approve of revealed truth, than undervaluing the great light of 
the soul—the intellectual image of God in man. 

That the exclusion of human reason from the province of 
religion is in itself unreasonable and indefensible will appear 
from a few cogent considerations. 

Reason 
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Reason is the guide of our life—the | me sag of our actions— 
the controller of passion—the regent of society. When we walk 
by its light, and observe its laws, we do well; while the moment 
we violate its precepts, we sin —_ our own welfare, and offend 
God. Ifreason be our all in all in the lower life, that of mundane 
affairs, and we only do wrong when we neglect its monitions, why 
should we suppose ourselves right in scorning its guidance in 
spiritual things? Revelation was never meant to supersede or 
extinguish reason in man, and reduce him to a mere machine, 
moving as he is impelled, and following as he is led, without 
volition, without judgment, without conscience—no, but to direct 
reason, inspire reason, expand reason to more glorious develop- 
ments, enlarge the bounds of its empire, and invest its dictates 
with more commanding authority. 

Again, all attempts at proof on the part of religious teachers or 
churches are so many appeals to reason ; — lesson which the 
xaTnxovj.evor ever received was proof that the understanding as well 
as the heart has ample room for exercise in religion; every con- 
troversial pamphlet that ever took wing from the press, and fired 
as it flew, and tracked its way with flame 

‘ liquidis in nubibus arsit— 
Signavitque viam flammis,’ 


appealed to the reason alike of its friends and foes. Atheism, 
Deism, Romanism, are all attacked with the weapons of reason. 
The great Goliath of error is never so courageously met, and 
triumphantly mastered, as when the sling of reason is armed with 
pebbles from the brook of holy writ. ‘Thus equipped, our Davids 
do valiantly, and successfully too; but the stone without the slin 
would do small execution, while the sling without the stone voll 
be worthless. Both are essential to the armament of ‘the good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.’ : 

Never was there a revelation given to a patriarch or prophet 
that did not appeal to the reason of the recipient ; never was there 
a miracle wrought that did not invite the reason of the observer 
to pronounce upon its a ; and never, among philosophers or 
preachers of ancient or modern times, was there more straight- 
forward address to reason in their hearers than in the Saviour of 
men to his: ‘Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.’ (John vii. 24.) ‘ Why even of your own selves 
judge ye not what is right ?’ (Luke xii. of ‘If I do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not ; but if I do, though ye believe not me, 


believe the works ; that ye may know and believe that the Father 
is in me, and I in him.’ (John x. 37, 38.) And the whole of that 
divine apology, contained in the fifth chapter of the same Gospel, 
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is a powerful appeal from the folly of tradition, the force of habit, 
the bigotry of prejudice, to the calm reason and unwarped un- 
derstanding of his judges. How were his disciples to detect the 
wolves in sheep’s clothing? By using their reason. How shall 
we understand that Christ is not a deal board when he says, ‘I 
am the door’? By the use of our reason. How shall we ascer- 
tain that his body, soul, and divinity, are not couched under the 
form of bread in the attenuated mola? Doubtless by our reason. 
Why should we not go a grape-gathering in a thorn-brake, or a 
fig-hunting in thistle-ground—but that reason forbids it? Surely, 
what Jesus commands, and common sense sanctions, is not to be 
lightly proscribed ; nor will either a well-meaning but weak-minded 
piety, or an imperious dogmatism, prevail on us to lay an arti- 
ficial and untenable interdict upon what is as essential in religion 
as in secular life. Scripture and reason dwell together, like the 
sisters of Bethany, under one roof. To neglect reason, then, and 
leave Scripture alone to do the work of both, is to give the latter 
more just ground for the remonstrance than ever Martha had: 
‘Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me ! 

Both the higher and lower criticism of the sacred Scriptures make 
large demands upon the application of our reason. The doctrines 
of Christ cannot be gathered without it, nor comprehended when 
gathered. Those doctrines, as given in the — volumes, are not 
"ote pone in elaborate schemes, nor digested into orderly systems, 
yut are aphoristic, parabolic, circumstantial, and oceasional, owing 
their meaning often to the accidents of time and place, as much as 
to the terms of expression. What but reason then makes our dog- 
matic Christianity what it is—a structure of exquisite harmony 
and beauty to the eye of the admirer—an impregnable fortress to 
the efforts of the assailant ? 

And the Bible, a book composed in three tongues, and needing 
the literature of many for its elucidation, how shall we collect its 
meaning—how translate its vocables—how interpret its figures— 
but by the aid of reason? Away then with the unreasoning 
cry, which actually effects nothing but to demonstrate the folly 
of those who raise it, ‘ Not reason, but faith—not reason, but faith.’ 
There cannot be faith without reason, for faith is the assent of the 
understanding as well as the acceptance of the heart. They there- 
fore who would absolutely exclude human reason from intermed- 
dling with religious documents and doctrines, and would reduce 
the speculative and the practical in religion to a passive and 
plastic submission to an assumed divine revelation, do virtuall 
abolish religion altogether, and symbolise with the fool who sait 
‘in his heart, no God.’ (Ps. xiv. 1.) We do not charge them with 
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consciously intending such a result ; they mean not so, neither doth 
their heart think so; nevertheless thus it is. 

But while we contend, on the most indisputable premises, for 
turning the full tide of our reasoning powers through the other- 
wise flaccid and collapsed veins of the dead carcase of religion, we 
own that there is much difficulty in the practical application of the 
human understanding to divine revelation. We cannot do with- 
out reasen in religion, but, like other engines of mighty power and 
dire necessity, it may be abused and work great wrong as well as 
do signal good. 


‘ Nil prodest, quod non ledere possit idem.’ 


It has active and passive faculties, but where the one should be 
shown and where the other it requires no mean knowledge of the 
heart and truth to tell. To fix the line of demarcation between 
reason and revelation, and again between active thought and simple 
assent, has been the puzzle of polemics, the shame of philosophers, 
the palpable failure of divines, and the perplexity of critics, in all 
ages ; nay, to this moment the point is undecided, and to moot 
it is like Eris’s apple, a trumpet-call to strife ; while the fact that 
it is yet undecided, stares us in the face from every page of every 
theological work. Amid much that we can commend, in most 
there is always more or less of drawback, either on the score of 
indiscriminate reliance upon human reason, or of the abject pros- 
tration of the powers of the understanding before the voice of 
revelation. Both are serious evils, but he tarries not in an earthly 
tabernacle, nor is fashioned after a mortal mould, who can infallibly 
say to either, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther !’ 

It were easier perhaps to say on what reason should not presume, 
than fix with precision the department she should occupy-—the 
boundary within which she might range at will. The few follow- 
ing items will include the more important checks to which we 
should require submission on the part of the human understanding 
when conversant about divine truth. 

1. Reason should never venture to contradict Scripture, be the 
temptation what it may. The words of God are pure and good 
and true, and cannot by any possibility be broken (John x. 35). 
Reason would have been wrong if, when Christ’s divinity was pro- 
claimed, it had said, That cannot be, for I see he is a man ; or if, 
again, deflecting its view from his humanity, it had declared, He 
cannot be a man, because he is stated to have been God. But 
both are true, however seemingly contradictory. From such a 
convincing lesson as this reason must learn submission where the 
conclusions of its ratiocination are at variance with the plain state- 
ments of inspiration. The sovereignty of God and the responsi- 
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bility of man, God’s election and man’s free will, are both true, 
but perfectly irreconcilable by the human understanding. Right 
reason will not then take up one side of these opposing views, 
and affirm that the Scripture which presents the other must 
needs be mistaken. Far from it. Reason will acquiesce in what 
God reveals, and receive both statements as indisputably correct : 
‘utrique enim, suo modo ac sensu, vera sapiunt.’ 

2. Reason must not busy itself in the investigation of subjects, 
the facts of which it cannot doubt, but the modes of which it never 
can explore. ‘The cosmogony, the Trinity in Unity, the Sonship 
of Christ, his human generation, predestination to iif, the nature 
of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and kindred topics, as 
they pass our line to fathom, it were wise to let alone. ‘The 
secret things (ra xeurra) belong unto the Lord our God ; but those 
things which are revealed (ra Qavepa), to us and to our children’ 
(Deut. xxix. 29). 

3. Reason ought never to league itself with the advocates of 
error, but devote its powers to the elimination and defence of 
truth. While reason can establish nothing as an article of faith 
which has not been revealed, it can at least demolish sophistry and 
expose falsehood. Like the syllogism, it may have great negative 
if little positive use. The doles of the truth is one of the offices 
the great Basil assigns to the human reason :-— 


‘ Reason should guard the doctrines of the Bible, like some protect- 
ing wall: it will neither allow them to be assailed with impunity, nor 
leave them open to the assault of the foe.’— On Isa. ii. 


And reason has proved a trustworthy and able auxiliary of 
revelation in all lands, and especially in Great Britain. As we 
- to the routed hosts of English infidelity and their fallen 

agons, we can say, hese are your brave in whom ye trusted, and 
these your gods !—while exultation bursts into the strain, as we 
gaze upon ‘the sacramental host’ of our divines and apologists, 
our bishops and laity, who have lectured and written in defence of 
Christianity,—‘ The chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof !’ 

Nevertheless the difficulty still remains in assigning limits to 
the operation of reason in divine things. It is hard to say where 
reason ends and rationalism begins. We own the difficulty, and 
can only fall back upon the negations we have just enunciated. 

The difficulty in using and relying upon reason arises from three 
obvious sources, the first of which is the uncertainty attending upon 
all the more abstruse operations of the understanding, an uncer- 
tainty that fails not to attend them here as well as elsewhere ; the 
second will be the difficulty of determining, amid the accumulated 
and conflicting stores of criticism, in relation to the letter and 
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inspiration, Hermeneutic and Exegese, of the Sacred Book, what 
is the genuine text, canon, and meaning of the Bible; and the 
third will be the repugnance of the will to receive the doctrines 
of Holy Writ as true, wherever they transcend or appear to run 
counter to the prepossessions of reason. Not only does this last 
source of difficulty stand in the way of our acquiescence in truth 
when supposed to be attained, but it interferes with the earlier 
process ; it muddies the stream of investigation, and bars the way 
of access to the very attainment of that truth itself. Well are we 
persuaded, notwithstanding all that may be alleged upon the other 
side, that much of the neologism, rationalism, and of the more or 
less offensive forms of infidelity that have shown themselves in our 
day, is to be traced to a distaste for religious truth, and a want of 
religious emotion, quite as much as to the superior philosophy or 
acute criticism of our contemporaries. What we say on this head 
is intended to apply with unqualified force to the Rationalism of 
Germany. 

We are not so unphilosophic as to expect, nor yet so unreason- 
able as to require, that all individuals, nor even all nations in the 
lump, should be cast in the same mould of religious thought and 
observance. So many circumstances go to modify national as well 
as individual character, that wisdom will take account of these in 
all the judgments she forms, as well as charity acquiesce in a large 
departure Sens the rigidness of uniformity. Nevertheless there 
are certain reasonable laws to be observed by all in the examina- 
tion of evidence and decisions of debates, a departure from which 
the common consent of mankind would denounce as irrational ; and 
there are certain broad principles of divine truth, and prominent 
features of revelation, the absence of which in the character indis- 
putably forfeits the very name of Christian. Some of these we 
may have occasion to notice in the course of the following.review. 

As we shall confine our observations almost exclusively to the 
history of religious opinion on the continent of Europe during the 
last century and a half it may not be out of place to notice here 
that the tone of religious feeling and expression on the part of the 
very defenders of orthodoxy in Germany is not such as English- 
men desire, nor can, without serious deduction, approve. Their 
very orthodoxy is heterodox, and their piety profane, when weighed 
in the balances of our national religionism. That in certain out- 
ward forms, or in minor matters of opinion, their judgment should 
differ from ours, would neither occasion pain nor surprise ; but we 
confess that, while owning our obligation to the continental cham- 
pions of Christianity for their vigorous and in most cases success- 
ful defence of her endangered cause, we grieve over much in her 
defenders which consists not at all with our view of the veneration 
which 
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which the truth of God demands. They have either been acted 
upon by those common influences which in some have produced 
the extremes of neologism, or else have been moved to a greater 
degree by the arguments of the rationalist than they would directly 
avow. 

‘Son action (le rationalisme) se fait sentir sur ceux-la méme qui 


paraissent en étre les adversaires les plus déclarés.’—Histoire du 
Rationalisme, p. 9. 


There is a way of treating the criticism of the Bible as if it were 
nothing more than mere criticism; and subjects and names of 
everlasting import are handled with the same want of reverence 
which the anatomist displays in dealing with the dead subject under 
his knife. How much of this is traceable to the unfriendly cireum- 
stances of education or controversial studies, how much to national 
idiosyncracy, and, again, how much to the combination prevailing 
throughout the continent of a Teutonic earnestness invariably 
associated with a Gallic levity in a larger or smaller measure, is 
not for us to say. The fact is as we state it. The leaders of the 
Christian party in Germany neither orally nor in their writin 
express themselves as our learned and devout British Christians 
express themselves on the same subjects, and the disadvantage we 
honestly think is on the side of the former—a sentence we pro- 
nounce apart from all national predilections. We have heard 
conversations with the eminent and devout of modern Germany, 
every second sentence of which contained a direct appeal by ejacu- 
lation or adjuration to the Redeemer of mankind—a practice which 
our habitual gravity of expression shuns as savouring of irreverence 
in the highest degree; and that their writings are charged with 
matter most offensive to our cherished convictions of truth and 
duty is too palpable to need evidencing here. One proof, how- 
ever, we shall justify our charge by inserting. In the work of 
Hengstenberg on ‘ Egypt and the Books of Moses, or the Books of 
Moses illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt,’ that learned writer 
sees not only close resemblances in the land of the Pharaohs to 
the religious institutes of the Israelites, but the actual protot 
of many of their institutions. To a general assertion that ie 
habits of the Israelites, both political and religious, might un- 
consciously receive an impress from the nation in whose bosom 
they had sojourned so long, a serious objection would scarcely be 
made ; but it comports in no degree we conceive with the views of 
truth which prevail in our midst to trace the most sacred observ- 
ances, mysterious symbols, and peculiar rites of the Israelites into 
direct copies of Egyptian originals. Whatever the erudite pro- 
fessor may say, we cannot believe that the cherubim were only 
sphinxes, neither more nor less, and designated the se in 
eity 
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Deity of the wisdom of man with the strength of the lion, just as 
the sphinxes ranged before the heathen temples were designed to 
teach of the divinities enshrined within. Nor can we, after some con- 
siderable reflection upon the subject, acquiesce in the interpretation 
that makes the Azazel of Levit. xvi., which we render ‘ scapegoat,’ 
a demon that dwells in the desert, and the released animal itself 
an offering to the devil. The antiquarian may find a prototype 
for the Israelitish ceremony in the worship of Typhon, and quote 
with exultation the passage from Plutarch :— 


‘ But when a great and troublesome heat prevails, which in excess 
either brings along with it destructive sickness or other strange or 
extraordinary misfortunes, the priests take some of the sacred animals, 
in profound silence, to a dark place. There they threaten them first 
and terrify them; and when the calamity continues, they offer these 
animals in sacrifice there.’—De Isid. et Os. 380. 


But the Christian will refuse to endorse the discovery, and neither 
in the nature, end, nor accidents of the Typhonian deprecatory 
worship, will see correspondence with the worship of Jehovah. Our 
piety, our common sense, and the analogy of faith alike resent such 
an affront put upon them all. We trace all these usages to a 
higher source than the land of Ham, and allot them a divine 
parentage. The ordinance of the scapegoat, no less than the order 
of the tabernacle, had their prototype in ‘a pattern showed on the 
mount’ (Exod. xxv. 40). ‘The sphinx-cherub is altogether too 
fanciful a combination to require a grave discussion of its merits 
and an argumentative subversion ;* but on the azazel we think it 
desirable to throw out a thought or two which may suffice to show 
that on no ground is it requisite to resign the old interpretation, 
nay, rather, that on every ground the prevailing interpretation is to 
be preferred and retained. 

A very cbvious objection to the interpretation here put forward 
is, that if this, with other rites of the Israelitish religion, is an 
imitation of Egyptian institutions, the reason upon which it rests 
will be in direct opposition to the reason which has suggested 
many ct the other institutions of the Mosaic economy. They 
were designed to put a distance between the children of Israel and 





«Clemens Alexandrinus says the sphinx was adopted by the Egyptians as an 
emblem of their more recondite doctrine concerning the divinity :—d.a rodro of 
Aiyuntio: mpd tav lepav Tas Splyyas lplovrai, ds alviyparwdous Tod wept @cod Ad-you, 
«al doapods bvros'—Strom, v. 664. 

If the sphinx had any connection whatever with the cherubim, it was neither 
as parental to that institution, nor derivative from it. ‘They were obviously both of 
them in that case patriarchal traditions, as there can be scarcely a doubt that the 
cherubim formed part of the archaic religion of mankind, and were matters of 
ae and perpetual observance with the early fathers of our race. We do not 

elieve that they originated with Moses any more than sacrifice and prayer. 
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the Gentile nations, to prevent the contamination of blood and an 
—— of the idolatry of the heathen. God ordained the zizith 
—the strings and tassels for their garments—to make them unlike 
their heathen neighbours, and keep them distinct.» 


‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes in the borders of 
their garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the 
fringe of the borders a riband of blue: and it shall be unto you for a 
fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all the commandments 
of the Lord, and do them ; and that ye seek not after your own heart 
and your own eyes, after which ye use to go a whoring: that ye may 
remember, and do all my commandments, and be holy unto your 
God. Iam the Lord your God, which brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lord your God’ (Numbers xv. 
37-41). 

Further, Jehovah forbids the imitation of the depraved habits of 
Egypt in these solemn words :— 

‘ Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, I am the 
Lord your God. After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye 
dwelt, shall ye not do: and after the doings of the land of Canaan, 
whither I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk in their 
ordinances ’* (Levit. xviii. 2, 3). 

Again, while the form of the Egyptian institution, which be- 
speaks a propitiation of an evil spirit, is observed in this present 
rite according to Dr. Hengstenberg’s view, he utterly repudiates 
the Egyptian sense. He revolts, as any man of pious mind would, 
at the idea of combining a sacrifice to the living God in the same 
ceremony with an offering to an obscene demon, yet fails to find 
any adequate sense to substitute in its stead. The Professor says 
that 

‘ The doctrinal significance of the symbolic action, so far as it has 
reference to Azazel, is this, that Satan, the enemy of the people of God, 








> Such was the impression, too, made upon the thoughtful Pagans themselves ; 
witness this single testimony from Dio Cassius,’ xxxvii. 41 :—xexwpldarac 5& amd 
tov Aomav avOpwnwy és TE Ta KAAG, Tawept Thy Slarray wave ds eiweiv, kal uddwh 
drt Tov bAAwY Ocav obdeva Tiudorw, Eva BE riva ioxupas oéBover. 

* «Those ceremonies (all symbolic institutions) which God saw fit to accommodate 
to their preconceptions of religion, and to their recently acquired habits, at the time 
that they obviated their prejudices, were directly contrasted with those by which the 
apostates (the worshippers of the golden calf) had been diverted from the service of 
their Creator, and were eminently calculated to render the Israelites a distinct people.’ 
—Dr. D. G. Wait, Course of Sermons by, 1826. 

Is not the prohibition further of chapter xvii. 7, sufficiently explicit to condemn 
the very usage for which Dr. Hengstenberg contends? ‘ And they shall no more 


offer their sacrifices to devils compe, lashairim, to hairy ones, to goats), after whom 
they have gone a whoring. This shall be a statute for ever unto them throughout 
their generations.’ 
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cannot harm those forgiven by God, but they, with sins forgiven of 
God, can go before him with a light heart, deride him, and triumph 
before him.’ 


He further uses language as strong, in deprecation of the notion 
that the manumission of the scapegoat was a true and proper 
sacrifice to the Deus averruncus who inhabited the desert, as we 
could desire, saying,— 


‘ Were it necessary to connect with the explanation of Azazel, as 
meaning Satan, the assumption that sacrifice was offered to him, we 
should feel obliged to abandon it, notwithstanding all the reasons in 
its favour. Especially in the manner in which Gesenius* understands 
the passage, it presents an opposition to the vital being of the religion 
of Jehovah so atrociously unjust that whoever adopts this cannot think 
of assenting to that.’ 


And then proceeds to give the following lucid explanation of 
the sense in which he understands the offering to Azazel—a 
sacrifice, and yet not a sacrifice—an imitation whose object is to 
show dissimilitude—a propitiation whose very design is an insult— 
an exposure of heathenism by an adoption of one of its most 
heathenish rites: propositions we do not profess to understand, in- 
consistencies we candidly confess we cannot reconcile :— 


* According to our interpretation, one animal at least, in a certain 
sense, belongs to Jehovah, and the other to Azazel. The demand 
that both shall belong in precisely the same sense as offerings to the 
one and to the other is entirely inadmissible, since the contrary is ex- 
pressly said. ‘The goat which fell to the share of the Lord is indeed, 
according to verse 9, offered to him as a sin-offering; the one which 
fell to Azazel is, according to verse 10, first absolved and then sent 
alive to him. ‘The hypothesis of Bahr is not wholly without founda- 
tion. The symbol is designed to exhibit diversity on the ground of 
a certain equality in the beginning. The design is to oppose the 
heathenish and peculiarly Egyptian view, which represents the evil 
principle as equally powerful, with equal right to be propitiated in 
like manner, with the good being. With reference to this notion, two 
like things were first simply placed together, in order that the differ- 
ence between both, and the dissimilarity of that which is to be done 
to them, may be presented in so much the clearer light.’ 


Again, to much the same effect, and without contributing any 
light to our understanding :— 


‘ The supposition of a reference to these Typhonia Sacra Witsius 





4 In Robinson’s Gesenius, p. 751, it is said, ‘ I render it (Srry) without hesita- 
tion the averter, the expiator, averruncus, dAet{kaxos. By this name I suppose is to 
be understood originally some idol that was appeased with sacrifices; but after- 
wards, as the names of idols were often transferred to demons, it seems to denote 


an evil demon dwelling in the desert, and to be placated with victims, in accordance 
with this very ancient and also Gentile rite.’ 
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considers as a profanation.© But it is seen at once that the reference 
contended for by him is materially different from that adopted by us. 
The latter is a polemic one. In opposition to the Egyptian view, 
which implied the necessity of yielding respect even to bad beings 
generally, if men would ensure themselves against them, it was in- 
tended by this rite to bring Israel to the deepest consciousness that all 
trouble is the punishment of a just and holy God, whom they through 
their sins have offended ; that they must reconcile themselves only with 
him ; that when that is done, and the forgiveness of sins is obtained, 
the bad being can harm them no farther.’ 


To crown the whole comes in the startling summing up of his 
article :— 

‘ Yet the whole rite has too direct a reference to a proscribed prac- 
tice of propitiating the bad being, and implies that formal offerings were 
made to him—such a thing as has never been the product of Israelitish 
soil, and could scarcely spring up there, since such an embodying of 
error contradicts fundamental principles among the Israelites respect- 
ing the being of Jehovah, which indeed allows the existence of no 
other power with itself. And finally, there exists here a peculiar trait, 
which, in our opinion, makes it certain that there is an Egyptian re- 
ference, namely, the circumstance that the goat was sent to Azazel in 
the desert. The special residence of Typhon was in the desert, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian doctrine, which is most intimately connected 
with the natural condition of the country. There accordingly is 
Azazel placed in our passage, not in the belief that this was literally 
true, but merely symbolically,’ 

Should our readers fear, on perusing these extracts, which 
fairly represent Hengstenberg’s opinion, that we do not catch the 
learned German’s meaning, and very seriously doubt whether he 
knew his own, we trust they will aot meet the avowal with an in- 
credulous smile, but rather give us credit for uttering the words 
of truth and soberness. 

To the view that anything so solemn and so entirely dogmatic 
and Messianic as an essential part of the day of atonement cere- 
monial has been derived from an impious Egyptian superstition, 
we must be allowed to demur. But as the representation extends 
to various other matters connected with the religion of the 
Hebrews, we must avow our belief that it is as unsound in fact 
as we regard it derogatory to revealed religion." The whole 





e Rg. 1. ii. c. 9, p. 119. ‘ Num permisit suis deus, nedum ut jusserit, genium 
aliquem averruncum agnoscere, quem sacratis placarent animantibus, aut quicquam 
facere abominationibus Aigyptiorum simile ?” 

‘ That Hebrew usages had an Egyptian origin is the view of our own Spencer 
indeed, in his work, De Legibus Hebraorum Ritualibus, which has never been 
regarded as a safe book, though a profoundly learned one. But it is older than his 
day—as early as the father of history, and as late as the incarnation of French 
infidelity, Voltaire (see his Philosophy of History). : 
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Jewish economy was expressly framed to speak to the eye and 
heart of olden believers of Him who was to come and express in a 
nobler sense that which was but imperfectly expressed in it. That 
economy was designedly imperfect. It was a shadow of good 
things to come. It never made, and never was designed to make, 
the comers thereto perfect as regarded their conscience. If they 
had been satisfied, it would have failed of its purpose, which was 
to lead the mind, unsatisfied with carnal commandments, on to 
Him who is our peace. Every institution of that dispensation 
derives its value from its direct tendency to gather the people to 
Shiloh, and the doctrines, which the Old Testament proclaims in 
types, the New echoes in the voice of its antitypes. Corresponding 
pieces of carpentry dovetail not more accurately into each other 
than the rites of the Hebrews explained by the spiritual intelligence 
of the Christians. ‘To take away our scapegoat, then, is not only 
robbing the day of atonement of one of its most beautiful and perfect 
Messianic emblems, and mutilating the whole celebration, but it 
is also altering totally the sight-pomt (Gesichtspunkt) from which 
we are to look upon the whole dispensation. The principles 
applied to the interpretation of Old Testament usages by the in- 
spired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews are waived, and we 
are thrown upon entirely other and fanciful derivations and mean- 
ings for most solemn Hebrew institutions. Not great verities 
then do we read in the release of the scapegoat, evangelical and 
most moving mysteries, but a barbarous and atheistic heathen 
tradition, assumed without purpose, adapted to a prevailing and 
most pernicious superstition in the minds of the Israelites, a for- 
mal but not a real sacrifice to the devil, and sought to be ex- 
plained by a German professor in terms that defy comprehension. 


There are difficulties we own in the philological form, 7NtY? to 


or for Azazel; we wo the rendering ‘for’ (in the ‘sense of 
purpose), or ‘as ;’ nevertheless, we prefer putting up with the diffi- 
culty, as we do with not a few others, rather than embrace an 
explication which complicates the difficulty, perplexes reason, and 
unsettles faith. 

We think, besides, that the supposition of devotement in any, 
even the lightest, sense to the devil, fails to recognise one of the 
most delightful aspects of the ceremonial on the day of atone- 
ment. Nothing can be more evident to our understanding than 
that the release of the animal betokened remission, acquittal, and 
not in any respect execration. The execration, condemnation side 
of the sacrifice has had its completion in the death of the animal 
slain by the priest on its being doomed by the sortilege to die. 
In it Justice has received its compensation in the significant ac- 
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knowledgment that death is due to sin, but its partner Mercy 
triumphs in the equally significant escape which imports pardon 
after atonement. th could not be signified in the same animal, 
because the victim dies and does not revive—that only represents 
the punitive part of the transaction; the remissive part must be 
signified by another considered as one with it, which the scape- 
goat was in its designation as ‘an atonement’ (ver. 10) and in its 
hability to death by the sortilege, but which is allowed never- 
theless to escape death and regain freedom in the unmolested 
range of the desert. The casting of the lots we regard as a sym- 
bolical exposition of the divine sovereignty in the dispensation of 
his grace, and an illustration of the principle which pervades 
every branch of the government of God—‘ He will have mercy 
upon whom he will have mercy.’ 

The view we have taken is one supported by the obvious de- 
mands of the corresponding rite, that of the cleansing of the 
leper, ch. xiv. Leprosy was more than a disease, it was cere- 
monial defilement only to be removed by sacrifice and blood. 
Two pigeons were chosen, one killed with expressive ceremonies, 
and the other, sprinkled with the blood of the slain, was let loose 
in mid air. By the slaying of the one was emblemed the death 
of the impure disease ; * the release of the other the cleansing 
of the freed man from the stain of his leprous defilement.¢ There 
is much here which parallels itself with the day of atonement 
ceremonies ; the number of the victims, the solemn service, the 
obvious purpose, and their respective doom of life and death. 
There is no mention of the demon of the air as the spirit in 
whose honour the bird was released: naturally and necessarily 
not, because in this case, as in that of the goat, the true religion 
never sanctioned such a practice as that of demonolatreia, or even 
the semblance of it. 

Uncleanness and subsequent purification, atonement and after 
forgiveness, are the ideas expressed in these closely resembling 
services—ideas exhibited here by two animals because impossible 
in one, but both prefiguring the glorious combination of the two 
conditions in the person of the one Mediator. He, as the substi- 
tute for his people, suffers for and thus removes sin; while they, 
in his person, undergo the penalty and enjoy the deliverance, two 
conditions both meeting in the same party, though expressed by 
two distinct types in the Jewish ceremony. The nation offered 





® According to the Rabbi Abarbanel, the living bird signified that the dead flesh 
of the leper was restored to soundness; the cedar wood, that he was healed ot his 
putrefaction ; the scarlet thread, or fillet, that he was restored to a healthy com- 
plexion ; and the hyssop, which was purgative and odoriferous, that the disease 
was removed, and the bad smell that accompanied it gone. 


acceptably 
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acceptably the slain goat, and went to its tents acquitted from 
condemnation, as symbolized in the release of the living one. 
Neither goat could be offered to the devil in any sense, because 
not only would this maim the meaning of the rite, it would con- 
trovert the very terms employed. Both are ‘an atonement’ (verses 
10 and 16), and their action determines in the same mighty One, 
the Lord of all. He giveth not his glory to another ; He shares 
not his altar with Satan. He is God im there is none else. 
The intended sacrifice of Isaac, and the miraculous substitute for 
the young man (Gen. xxii.), speak the same language and illus- 
trate our rite. To make the parallel as close as may be, the 
pe man will be, for the nonce, one of the lambs. He was the 
amb of his father’s purpose, and to all seeming of the divine 
requisition (see verse 7). But God presented and demanded 
another lamb, upon which the youth goes free. The blood of the 
sacrifice was upon him; his lot was to die, but the other dies in 
his stead, while his punishment is remitted, and he goes from the 
altar to the perfect freedom of God’s service, and not as an ac- 
cursed thing devoted to the devil. 

The difficulty remains as to the phrase Ny? la-azazel, the 
term that corresponds to mind la-yehovah in Lev. xvi. 8. We 


perceive the philological nodus as clearly as Dr. Hengstenberg, 
and we wish as earnestly as he that we could disentangle it. We 
must either put up with the current translation of the phrase ‘ for 
a scapegoat, which has antiquity and respectable enough autho- 
rity in its favour, or else leave it, like some kindred difficulties, 
with a candid non liquet. A pillar of light amid ten thousand 
pillars of darkness was he, the German commentator," who says, 
on a passage in Ecclesiastes, ‘ Hac quatuor non intelligo:’ in this 
honest avowal of his ignorance a wise and worthy disciple of the 
sage whose lowest title to commendation is built on the confession, 
"Koma youv TUIKED Tivi aUT® ToUTw GoPwregos Elvas, OTL & UH O1da, 
od dé olojmas eldevats.t 

In tracing rationalism to its source and through its various 
channels down to the present day, we shall find that it has its 
origin in human nature, of course modified by circumstances, and 
that in some of its manifestations it could not fail to attend a cer- 
tain state of civilization. It would be as discordant with fact as 
it would be with universal experience to ascribe the fulness of its 
modern developments to the influence of a few notorious names, 
or to the evil genius of a single generation—resembling it to some 
torrent, the child of a passing shower, whose bed is quickly dry, 
or to some flower that blows in a night, and surprises its owner 





h Bunemann, in Ecclesiasten, Lipsie, 1694. Plato, ed. Bekk. i. p. 21. 
with 
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with its morning coronal of petal and perfume. In a widely dif- 
ferent light are we to regard it—as a stream that courses its 
way for many a weary mile through unknown mountain tracks, with 
none to hear its voice or admire its unobtrusive form, and only 
then noticed and wondered at when, gathering strength from pro- 
gress and accessory streams, it bursts through a granite rift or 
over a cataract, no longer the nameless rivulet, but the imposing 
Nile. Or the oak may resemble it, insignificant as a shrub, no 
more than any other bramble of the brake ; but as men sleep and 
wake, those of the fourth or fifth generation find it a mighty tree, 
and they name it the lord of the forest. Back must we go for 
ages and generations to find the germs and fountain-springs of 
Modern Rationalism ; but the investigation will be neither without 
interest nor profit. 

It is customary, especially with divines of the modern tradi- 
tionary school, who denounce the exercise of free thought in the 
student of Scripture, to trace all the mischief of Modern Ra- 
tionalism to the event of the Reformation, and to lay the sin of it 
at Luther’s door. 


‘T can believe,’ says one who strenuously maintains this proposition, 
‘that some men of great wisdom and profound study, and of an ex- 
ceedingly simple and humble heart, might have discovered for them- 
selves, in Holy Scripture, the great doctrines of our faith; but that 
the majority would do so, even of those appointed to be the guides of 
the people, in teaching them whatsoever their Saviour has commanded, 
is to me incredible. For myself, I do not fear to state that, had I set 
myself down with only the Bible in my hands, I should have drawn 
out for myself a very different confession of faith from that which I 
now firmly believe, because it has been held by the Catholic Church ; 
and the same I believe would have been the case with ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of those who profess to reject the authority of the tradi- 
tion of the Church, and persuade themselves that in forming their 
faith they have been guided only by Scripture and their own judg- 
ment. Iam speaking, however, of churches, and not of individuals : 
my object is to show that, the principle of Rationalism once admitted 
into a church, the purer faith must sooner or later cease to be the 
faith of its members, and the wildest speculations of fancy, the most 
degrading superstitions, the most deadly heresies, false philosophy, 
materialism, scepticism, will by turns occupy the place which ought to 
be filled by the faith which was once delivered to the saints. Of the 
truth of this assertion, the history of German theology since the Re- 
formation affords a fearful example.’—German Protestantism, by E. 
H. Dewar, M.A., pp. 13, 14. 


Employing a tactic in his warfare with neology scarcely fair 
toward those of his own creed, who hold the Scriptures alone to 
be the Rule of Faith to a Christian man, the author uses the 

obnoxious 
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obnoxious word Rationalism to designate this dogma. It is a 

Ipable instance of the idola fori; at the same time it is only 
just to the author to state that he gives timely warning of the 
sense in which he uses the term, and of the reasons why he em- 
ploys it. By Rationalism he means— 


‘the principle of submitting the Holy Scriptures to the investigation 
of man’s understanding, in order that he may thence frame the articles 
of his faith.—p. 17. ‘The simple principle of which I speak is the 
source whence have flowed all those wide-spreading effects which have 
well-nigh swept away the pure faith in Germany.’—p. 18. 

‘ Little did Luther foresee the consequences which would result from 
that principle upon which his Reformation was founded, the sole au- 
thority of Scripture. It is perhaps true that, had he not inscribed 
this motto upon his banner, he would not have effected that Reforma- 
tion. It does not belong to my present subject to inquire whether 
this would have been attended by good results or bad; whether, if he 
had continued himself, and allowed his countrymen to continue, within 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, the Reformation would not 
at a somewhat later period have been effected with more universal 
success and upon a better principle—one which, while it accomplished 
a reformation of abuses, would at the same time have ensured to his 
church the permanent blessing of that pure faith which he was de- 
sirous she should possess :—this, I say, is an inquiry interesting in 
itself, but which I cannot here entertain.’-—pp. 18, 19. 


On this speculation we may, before advancing further, say, that 
in the case supposed there never would have been a Reformation, 
for the Church of Rome will not reform itself; those that would 
improve her can find no room to stay in her communion; and 
every attempt to reform her, down to the most recent times, has 
been enforced by violence, and been accompanied by the confused 
noise of the warrior, and garments rolled in blood: witness the 
revolutions in France and Spain, together with the old wars of the 
Reformation. But not only does Mr. Dewar disparage the great 
German reformer, because thus a rationalist in principle (accord- 
ing to his definition of the term), he also proceeds to notice the 
designedly damaging circumstance that 


‘ Paulus, Ammon, Bretschneider, and numerous others of minor note, 


claim the right of placing his name among the foremost professors of 
rationalism.’ (p. 20.) 


We protest against this line of argument, and urge that the claim 
of bad men, who would strengthen a weak cause by the help of 
respectable names which they use without permission, is not for a 
moment to be allowed; that to avail oneself of the unscrupulous 
shifts of their despair for a polemic purpose is scarcely consistent 
‘with honesty; and that the insinuation would have never been 
countenanced 
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countenanced but that it fell in conveniently with the prepossessions 
of the writer. Luther has as much right to grace the bederoll of 
rationalists, and no more, as Moses, Paul, the fathers, and (with 
reverence be it spoken) Jesus Christ himself, to figure in the 
dictionary of Atheists of that ‘honest, honest Iago,’ Professor 
Lalande. 

It is confessed without qualification that the father of the 
Reformation on the continent did express himself incautiously, 
not to say irreverently, upon some portions of Holy Writ; but 
this was not because of his disregard to inspiration, but through 
his supreme but misguided veneration for it. That any portion 
of it should seem inconsistent with another, while all was presumed 
to proceed from the same unerring dictation, and that the incon- 
sistent portion should be, to his apprehension, palpably false and 
doctrinally dangerous, seemed to him a knot to he dealt with in a 
summary Alexandrine fashion. The way out of the maze was 
obvious and easy. That could not be divine and inspired which 
was the subject of characteristics like these. Therefore is James 
despatched with ‘I will not have him in my Bible—in the number 
of the true chief books ;’ and the Apocalypse with ‘I hold it to be 
neither apostolic nor prophetic.’ 

With him it is a question of criticism, which he decides upon 
dogmatic grounds in disfavour of these particular volumes of the 
New Testament, but not at all a refusal of homage to those 
portions of Scripture which he recognised as divine. Never was 
there shown by mortal, in days early or recent, a more devout 
submission of the understanding and the heart to the revealed will 
of God. In the most towering moment of his exultation as the 
acknowledged and successful leader in the noblest movement since 
the promulgation of Christianity, as well as in the moment of most 
deep depression from the persecutions of his enemies or the assaults 
upon his faith, the simple sentence ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ was suf- 
ficient to humble, to cheer, and to reassure him. If ever faith 
and devotion were embodied on earth, it was in the form of him 
who could write after the following manner :— 


‘ Some of our friends are anxious and desponding, as if God had for- 
gotten us; but He cannot forget us, He must forget himself first. 
Otherwise our cause were not His cause, nor our doctrine His word. 
But if we are certain and without doubt that this is His cause and His 
word, then our prayer is certainly heard, and help for us is already 
resol ved upon and prepared ; and we shall be helped, and there can be 
no failure. For he says, “Can a woman forget her infant, that she 
should have no feeling for the fruit of her body ? Yes, she may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee ; behold, I have engraven thee on the palms 
of my hands.” 

*T have 
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‘TI have lately seen two wonders: First, I was looking out of my 
window at night, and saw the stars in the heavens, and God’s great 
beautiful arch over my head, but I could not see any pillars on which 
the Builder had fixed this arch; and yet the heavens fell not, and this 
arch stood firm. Still there were some who were seeking for the 
pillars, and were longing to touch them and feel them. And because 
tliey could not do this, they stood quivering and trembling, as if the 
heavens would certainly fall, and for no other reason than because they 
could not see and feel the pillars which held them up. If they could 
only grasp the pillars, then the heavens would stand fast. 

‘Secondly, I saw great thick clouds sweeping over us, of such weight 
and burden that they might be compared to a mighty sea: but there 
was no floor for these clouds to rest upon, and no barrels to barrel 
them up; yet they did not fall upon us, but saluted us with a scowling 
visage, and fled away. And when they had gone, then both the floor 
and our roof, which had held them up, shone down upon us, the beau- 
tiful rainbow. Yet that was so small, thin, weak a floor and roof, 
that it disappeared in the clouds, and seemed more like a shadow—like 
an image in a painted glass—than such a strong floor, so that one might 
well be in doubt whether such a floor could bear up so great a weight 
of water. Yet, in point of fact, the waters were borne up and we 
were protected ; still, some will be feeling to see what holds the waters 
up, and, because they cannot find it, are in dread of an eternal flood. 
Such a work as God by his grace has given us to do, He will by his 
spirit prosper and advance ; and the way, and time, and place to help 
us, will come right, and will be neither forgotten nor delayed.’ 


To Melancthon he expresses himself thus, in reply to his corre- 
spondent’s prevailing faintheartedness and almost constant fears :— 

‘I hate from the heart your great anxiety about which you write ; 
it is not the great perils of the cause, it is your own great unbelief 
which distresses you. Though the peril may be great, yet He, whose 
the cause is, is also great; He hath begun it, and He will carry it 
through. Why give yourself such constant trouble? I sometimes have 
fears, but not all the time. It is your philosophy, and not theology, 
that plagues you so. What can the devil do more than put us to 
death?’ Am. Bib. Repos., July, 1844. 

To represent a man then, so pre-eminently a man of faith as 
Luther, who sate with such simple devotion at the feet of the 
inspired volume, and perilled his all upon its truth, who confounded 
his foes by its strong arguments, and animated his friends with its 
unfailing promises,—to represent, we say, such a man as, either by 
intent, or word, or act, ever so remotely promotive of rationalism, 
is unjust and injurious in the highest degree. It far passes the 
limits of allowable statement in controversy, and verges closely 
upon the sin of false witness and baseless slander. A Thersites 
may say what would ill become a grave Ulysses: Bretschneider, 
Ammon, and Wegscheider, may, without dishonour, do what 

men 
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men of better principles will shun. If all the generations of 
rationalists had been of the same school and class as Luther, the 
thing rationalism had still been unknown to the world, and its 
genesis had yet been to be traced and sung. 

But Luther was succeeded by men of a different stamp, and the 
church fell upon more evil days. The maintenance of the cause 
of truth devolved upon champions of equal learning with the great 
master, but destitute of his fervour of piety and strength of faith. 
There was, indeed, no lack of zeal in defence of the views the 
various doctors of the Protestant communions had by this time 
embraced, but zeal is only the representation of the true fire, and 
is as far from imparting the genuine warmth as a painted stove 
from dispelling the chill of winter. There were controversies 
enough to awaken and engage their attention, and Luther when 
he died left a great deal still to be done in systematizing doctrine, 
organizing churches, and settling many minor points, of no great 
moment in themselves, but sufficient to occasion a quarrel between 
parties irascibly inclined. ‘The controversy about the Eucharist 
cost more than an empire’s fee in pens, ink, and paper, in imperial 
folios, princely quartos, and respectable octavos, and many a sin 
against the pure and peaceable wisdom which is from above. Yet 
the Zuinglians were Zuinglians still, and the Lutherans obstinately 
Lutheran to the end of the chapter. The history of the contro- 
versy it were tedious and unprofitable to give, the more so as the 
result just recorded bears out so painfully the conviction of the 
late John Foster, and long our own, that few men ever allow 
themselves to be argued out of their opinions. They will yield to 
affection, interest, persuasion, or caprice, but never will the gene- 
rality of men admit the humiliation of a defeat in argument ; a 
reluctance to act an honourable part which we can only designate 
a melancholy and disgraceful exhibition of a fallen nature. To 
this succeeded, shortly after Luther’s decease, the storm about the 
adiaPoga, occasioned by the Emperor of Germany's edict of 1548, 
regulating public worship. This storm the mild and philosophic 
spirit of Watsncthen wanted skill to allay. He did what he could 
with the divines of his communion, but those who bowed with 
abject submission before Luther would own no subjection to his 
successor. The previous controversies had been carried on without 
the camp, and only bound more firmly to their allegiance the whole 
Lutheran party ; but the present one, like a shell bursting in their 
midst, scattered them apart, and disintegrated their unity. We 
admire much in Melancthon, but we cannot regard him as the man 
for critical times, nor as one to whom we could confidently trust 
the keeping of the ark of God. There was not enough of granite 
in his nature. A man must not only be wise to discern but valiant 
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to defend truth. The learning of Philip and his perspicacity stood 
him in little stead on the present occasion. However much we 
may deplore his injurious usage at the hands of rough and savage 
polemics, we cannot but believe that lg committed the two grievous 
mistakes of comprehending amongst the adiaphora things important 
to maintain, and, again, of receding from the high ground he ought 
to have retained in the presence of the enemies of truth. Things 
in their own nature of little moment become important from their 
connection, and he who would strip the curtain of the tabernacle 
might, under certain circumstances, violate the holiest of all. 

lose upon the heels of this pregnant strife followed another, 
regarding the use of good works in the article of salvation, the 
strenuous Lutheran contending with the entombed es of 
his sect that righteousness came by faith without the works of the 
Law. Impelled either by zeal to check what he might consider as 
antinomianism, or by some other feeling not so respectable, George 
Major asserted good works to be essential to salvation. Amsdorf 
maintained the extreme Lutheran view to such an extent as to say 
that good works were pernicious to salvation, and that such was 
the doctrine of Luther and St. Paul. Other forms of this justifi- 
cation controversy arose, calling into the field Bucer, Osiander, 
Stancarus, Flacius Illyricus, Strigel, Spangenberg, Christopher 
Irenzus, Celestine, and many others whose names the student of 
ecclesiastical history will readily supply. Nor was there even the 
semblance of peace in the Lutheran body till, after persecution even 
unto imprisonment and exile of their antagonists, the Formula of 
Concord was published in the year 1577. ‘This document bound b 
one material and visible bond the discordant elements of the strife 
together, but they were none the less discordant still. Rather this 
concordia discors was a new bolt launched against the mountain’s 
side, whence forth rushed the winds of ecclesiastical controversy, 
for fresh disturbance of the peace and fresh ravage of the Church— 

‘ Qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perflant.’ 

From 1530 to 1580 may be called the polemic age of the Pro- 
testant continental churches. 

We now enter upon another period characterized by sensibly 
different qualities. This we shall call the age of doymatic or 
systematic theology. 'The times in which Luther lived called for a 
man of gigantic grasp and boa-constrictor tenacity, to hold one or 
two grand fundamental truths up to the light that had been hidden 
beneath the bushel of priestly pretension, or buried under the 
rubbish of accumulated ceremony and ecclesiastical traditions. 
Such was his adaptation for this calling that he seems to have 
been possessed of an absolute disqualification for any other. Philip 
Melancthon, or any one besides, might clip and pare systems of 
theology 
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theology into shape and likelihood ; to such as they might be safely 
intrusted the drawing up of confessions of faith and formularies of 
doctrine ; his was a task of a different kind: to press upon men 
the almost forgotten truths—that the people had a right to the 
Bible ; that the people, not the clergy, were the Church ; and that 
— was by God’s grace, and not by man’s deserving. To 
onour these cardinal truths was his work and mission, and none 
can justly charge him with neglecting his duty. His trumpet 
poured its clear and startling tones over Europe ; this the burden 
of its music,—A free Bible, a deposed priesthood, and the un- 
aided grace of God. There lived not a man in Christendom whom 
those solemn, comfortable notes did not reaeh; and when Luther 
_ had thus fulfilled his mission and served his generation, he was 
gathered to his fathers, and fell asleep. 

But the things which Luther could not do and did not do were 
needful to be done. Symbols and articles of faith, and catechisms 
and schemes of doctrine, are all of value in their place. ‘The mis- 
chief attending these is, when they come to be put in the stead 
of genuine religion ; when verbal or sentimental orthodoxy, like a 
surface of ice, chains down all that is living or lifegiving in experi- 
mental piety. Nevertheless the churches looked in their pastors, 
and, above all, the universities in their professors, for full and 
systematic exhibitions of the reformed creed, such as they had been 
used to when they were adherents of a less pure faith. Rome, the 
great parent of the elaborate scholastic theology, had created a 
taste for orderly and logical developments of the whole scheme of 
revealed truth, and this the learned among the reformers were not 
slow to supply. The Church and the world were deluged with 
systems of theology as orthodox as heart could desire, antagonist 
in turn against every form of error, comprehensive enough to 
embrace the omne scibile (yet never rambling into the fruitless 
speculations of the scholastics), and minute enough in their sub- 
divisions to satisfy the most homeeopathic intellect ; very complete, 
very erudite, and very dry. They met an obvious want of the 
Chureh of that day; the demand was father to the supply ; but 
the Church wanted somewhat more than this, nor was it unreason- 
able that it should seek for it in the same quarter, and grumble 
when it was denied. The Church wanted bread, and the doctors 
gave it the dry bones of a disseeted theology. A paralysis of 
spiritual power lay upon their own souls, and they could commu- 
nicate, with all their systematic college lore, no living influence to 
others. The dogmatists were many, and for about a century were 

the predominant party in the Church. No library in Christendom 
weal be capacious enough to give room to their works, and the 


mere enumeration of their names would occupy our every page. 
We shall give them a paragraph :— 
L 2 


Melancthon, 
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Melancthon, Chemnitz, Brentius, Musculus, Reineccius, Hutter, 
Gerhardt, Brockmandus, Quenstedt, Olearius, Baumann, Bech- 
mann, Chytreus, Carpzovius, Calixtus, Calovius, Hunnius, Icho- 
merus, Durrius, Meierus, Walm, Deutschmannus, Forster, 
Schilter, Alting, Homeius, Hulsemannus, Kunadius, Kromeyer, 
Beckmannus, Lyser, Meisner, Helvicus, Muszus, Maius, Sievertus, 
Osiander, Scherzerus, Schlusselburgius, Strauchius, Buscherius, 
Baierius, Breithaupt, Buddeus, Dannhauerus, Eckhardt, Ebardt, 
Bacmeisterus, Feurbornius, Glassius, Gerlachius, Grawerus, Hoff- 
mannus, Heshusius, Heerbrandus, Hebenstreitus, Konigius, 
Lescherus, Langius, Moebius, Mullerus, Paulus, Pretorius, Sel- 
neccerus, Sarcerius, Schroderus, Schwartzius, Schelwigius, Thum- 
mius, Russenius, Ursinus, Wigandus, Walterus, Wendalinus, 
Winckelmannus, Wilckius, Zeemannus, Zehnerus, Zieroldus, 
Zaderus, Zincks, Grosserus, Finckius, Scheefferus, Hemmingius, 
Spangenbergius, Jegerus, Junckerus, Pelargus, Cundisius, Schar- 
fius, &c. &e. &e. 

But these were not rationalists, nor was their mode of treating 
the inspired books any approach to rationalism. ‘ Most of them 
are respectable divines, and many prodigies of learning and bul- 
warks of the true faith. But it must be allowed, notwithstanding, 
that the state of religion which they represent is not one of the 
most palmy kind. Antagonism had to a great degree ceased be- 
tween the members of the same body in the well-defined formularies 
to which subscription was required in the teachers and preachers. 
Calvinists and Calvinism in all their shades were excluded from 
the ranks of Lutheranism by stringent measures, and the Reformed 
Church became an organization perfectly distinct and separate 
from the Lutheran. 

But a period of great learning and systematic theologizing, 
while beneficial to students and ealthful to intellect, may be, 
after all, not the most favourable to the production of spiritual 
fruits. The preachers whom such a system forms may be very 
correct, but altogether wanting in the ardour of emotion, and 
vivacity of manner, and actuality of experience which impress the 
popular mind. ‘The methodical indoctrination from the professor’s 
chair may shape the methodical homily from the preacher’s desk, 
and both together be as remote from life as the sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal. Unless there beat a heart beneath the 

reacher’s cassock, and the people hear its palpitations and mark 
its play, they who are all heart will listen unmoved to the wisdom 
of a Solomon, or the eloquence of an Apollos. And such it is to 
be feared came at last the pulpit in Germany to be, a colder re- 
flection of the cold lecture-room. ‘There was no lack of correct 
didactic, of Christian precept, of massive argumentation, and decent 
gravity; but there was little which was experimental, glowing, 
and 
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and natural: there was the method of the Romanist scholastics, 
= by Protestant sobriety, without the attractiveness of the 

oman mystics and spiritualists. ‘Thomas of Aquino had many 
a representative ; Thomas a Kempis next to none.* This dead 





* If there was power there was also feebleness, and, if earnestness, also trifling, 
at this period. hat will be thought of the fertility and force of him who thus 
any is sermon on the text Luke xix. 3, upon the subject of Zaccheus, ‘He was 

ittle ?— 


I. We shall consider the word HE. This will make us know the quality of the 


person. 

II. The word WAS. This will lead us to the frailty of life. 

IiI. The word LITTLE. This, lastly, will make us know the appearance of 
the person of Zaccheus. 

The application is on a par with the discourse. 

ot eee may enable us to understand the great variety there is in the works 
o! , 

2. That God takes care of the little ones, and comforts them. 

3. In fine, this history may teach us to counterbalance his defects with his virtues, 

We know nothing equal to this except those exquisite specimens of pulpit elo- 
quence furnished to us by some of the noted preachers of the infallible church. We 
quote one or two, that our readers may strike the balance between them and say 
where the disadvantage lies. Anthony of Padua has the credit of the following 
outline of & discourse, the text being ‘Take my yoke upon you!’ whence he de- 
duces the doctrine that the apostles are oxen, for several reasons :— 

1. Because they are sent out in pairs like oxen. 

2. Because they were laborious like oxen. 

3. Because they were frugal like oxen. 

4.- Because they bore two horns like oxen—Doctrine, Life. 

5. Because every part of them is useful, like oxen, &c. &c. 

On the text Mark vii. 33, ‘And he took him aside from the multitude, and put 
his fingers into his ears, and he spit and touched his tongue,’ the Romish saint 
descanteth thus upou the hand of Christ : ‘The thumb denoteth his conception, for, 
being shorter than the rest, it signifies the humility of the Son of God, who short- 
ened himself in the womb of the Virgin. The forefinger is his nativity, for then 
the angel did, as with a finger, indicate salvation, saying, “To-day is born a Sa- 
viour, and this shall be a sign unto you,” &c. The middle finger is his preaching. 
The fourth finger (Annularis and Medicus) his working of miracles, The little 
finger is his curing of the deaf man.’ 

ever, surely, did the folly of spiritualizing God’s plain impressive truth more 
closely border on profanity than when he proceeds to call the spittle ‘the saliva of 
divinity and spittle of God,’ sustaining his absurdity by the perversion of a citation, 
‘The spittle of God is the savour of divine wisdom, which says, “I came forth out 
of the mouth of the Most High.” ’ (Ecclus. 24.)—TZhe Devotions of the Roman 
Church, 1647. 

But weakness of judgment and want of homiletic power are not confined to old 
Rome or modern Germany. We can challenge our readers to equal the niaiserie 
of the following from Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy, 1670. 
A doctor, preaching on Luke xxiii. 28, divides his subject into eight heads, thus :— 


I. Weep not. V. For yourselves. 
II. But weep. VI. For me. 
III. Weep not, but weep. VII. Weep not for me. 
IV. Not for me. VIII. But weep for yourselves, 


On Ephesians vi. 15, ‘ And your feet shod,’ &c. &c., another divine says,— 

‘There be therefore two feet to run to the Lord, Faith and Prayer: ’tis plain 
that Faith is a foot, for “by faith we stand” (2 Cor. i. 24). The second is Prayer, 
a spiritual leg to bear us thither, as in Jonah ii. 7, “ And my prayer came into thine 
holy temple;” and Heb. iv. 16, “Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of 
grace.” ,’ 


level 
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level of systematic orthodoxy was the very soil Rationalism would 
select asa choice foundation. There was enough of the form of 
religion to satisfy the traditional requirements of the Christian 
teacher, but not enough to keep the mind in subjection to revealed 
truth, and the heart right in the sight of God. 

But the religion of Germany was to have another element 
thrown into it before the abomination that maketh desolate was 
to be erected within its borders. It was an element of health 
and conservation, but unfortunately its influence was confined too 
much to the lower orders, and did not reach to any great extent 
the ministers of religion. Yet Spener, who presented this con- 
servative element only to be rejected by the great mass of his 
brethren, was himself an ecclesiastic and a professor. He had the 
wisdom to see and the piety to deplore the melancholy condition 
of religion in the Protestant countries of Germany, and his per- 
spicuity and devotion at once suggested the remedy. It was to 
bathe with the dews of a fresh aspergence the fading flower of ex- 

erimental religion that withered in the arid region of orthodoxy. 

Vith this view he denounced the prevailing system as -not only 
disjoined from practical piety, but unfriendly to it. He pushed 
into circulation, wherever tis influence extended, works of an 
earnest and passionate, rather than an argumentative character, 
and sought to revolutionise where he could the style of public 
teaching and believing. He found Christianity a creed, he wanted 
to make it a life. He would see it descend from the throne of 
intellect to the heart and home, the bosom and business of man. 
He took men to the Bible, not to elaborate a system or construct 
a formulary, but to become impregnated with those words, of 
which alone it can be said, ‘they are spirit and they are life 

Bible classes, Colloquia or Collegia Philobiblica, were instituted 
by him —— two centuries back, to bring men into direct contact 
with the truths and influences that may save the soul. He con- 
tended that no man could understand, or had a right to teach, 
Divine truth, but one regenerated by the Spirit of God,—-that the 
knowledge of sacred things acquired or imparted in any other way 
was only human wisdom after all. He maintained that theology 
was only to be effectually acquired by going direct to the source of 
revealed wisdom, and that no opinion was to be estimated by its 
accordance with the view of this church or that teacher, but by its 
position in the word of God. 

And with such able coadjutors and successors as Arndt, 
Francke, Paul Gerhardt, and Zinzendorf, Spener soon fixed him- 
self firmly in the popular mind, and his simple ardent piety be- 
came as acceptable to the starving souls of the German com- 
munity as food to a hungry man. He made the mistake—one 
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common to all reformers—to undervalue all means except those 
his fancy or judgment thought fit to employ. While availing him- 
self effectively of the resources of his learning in the production 
of stirring and devotional books, he denounced all learning except 
that acquired by the teaching of the spirit ; and while denouncing 
all symbolical books and confessions of faith, he forgot to make 
exception in favour of the true. Yet, extravagant as he was in 
some of his notions, the heart of the nation responded to the cor- 
rectness of his interpretation of its wants ; and his death, in 1705, 
saw him installed in a virtual presidency over two influential 
universities, that of Halle and that of Leipzig. Down to the pre- 
sent day his happy influence has been perpetuated in these im- 
portant seats of learning, and the most gallant and successful 
defenders of evangelical truth in modern times have been the 
alumni and professors of these universities. 

But the tide of intellect was now about to be turned into another 
channel. The Reformation was pre-eminently a religious move- 
ment, and was conducted upon religious grounds by religious men. 
They had found a Bible, and a conscience, and a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, all of which had been hidden before under 
the comprehensive bushel of the Catholic Church. And the light 
they found they exhibited, and laboured, not in vain, to awaken a 
kindred light in others. The Bible was let loose from its durance, 
and traversed the length and breadth of Protestant Germany, and 
Biblical literature of all kinds was the prevailing literature of the 
day. But this could not last for ever. After the lapse of a 
century and a half philosophy arose to contest the palm with it. 
As in the case of pietism, so also in that of philosophism, there had 
been from the first zealous votaries and advocates of both, so that 
those acute in discerning may perceive both these streams in very 
early days pursuing a threadlike course on either side of the 
majestic and overwhelming stream of Biblical literature and 
observance. But they scarcely made noise sufficient to be heard ; 
and when either did excite observation, it was usually to be repro- 
bated and silenced, because dreaded or misunderstood. At a later 
period men arose of a mark sufficient to create an era, they them- 
selves, however, the growth of ages, and product of various in- 
fluences, foreign and domestic. It were totally to mistake the 
progress of opinions and events to suppose that they can be cut off 
by sharply defined edges from each other, and that what we call 
pletism, sidhnaghien, or naturalism, is the creation of an individual, 
or can register the date of its birth or baptism down to a single day 
or year. We use these general terms to signify prevailing forms 
of opinion or moulds of thought, within certain periods of which 
we do not seek very accurately to fix the limits; and the — 
whic 
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which we connect with these phases of sentiment we insert, not as 
those of the actual parents and sole originators of them, but as 
those of persons notorious for holding them in a decided form, 
and as by their abilities greatly contributing to their develop- 
ment and acceptance. When then we proceed to talk of Wolf 
and the philosophising period of divinity, we would not be under- 
stood to present him as the only philosopher or first gees gl of 
the German churches, but merely as one the date of whose noto- 
riety synchronises to a great degree with a mighty change that 
passed and had gradually been passing upon the divinity of their 
schools, a change that without pause or variety has been one of 
continued deterioration till it has issued in the blackness of dark- 
ness of open disbelief. Lost in the mist of metaphysics and bound 
in the trammels of systems, philosophers lost their way, and have 
fallen headlong into every pit of error into which a me logic and 
false premises could conduct them. Yet the earliest philosophising 
theologues must not be called rationalists in the most dieasive 
sense of that term; that name with more propriety belongs to 
those whose open or concealed scepticism called their method of 
interpreting Scripture into being. There was a Bayle before a 
Leibnitz, and many an assailant of the book of truth, on the ground 
of its alleged opposition to reason, before any undertook to show 
their basis of attack unsound. The very philosophy of Wolf, 
which, in its application to theology, drew upon him so much 
censure, and has been charged with the paternity of the whole 
spurious brood of succeeding philosophisms, had for its aim the 
defence of revealed religion against the unscrupulous unbelievers 
of the day. The grand mistake of Wolf appears to have been, 
apart from any erroneous view that might characterise his phi- 
losophy, the attempt to apply methods of proof (demonstrations he 
calls them) to the doctrines of revelation which are only properly 
applied to human science. How can that which is above reason 
be demonstrated by reason, or that which is tendered to faith be 
amenable to demonstration? The devout pietists marked his 
work with dismay, and perhaps partially foresaw its consequences ; 
but the naturalists (for the mystery of iniquity was already at 
work) laughed some of his assumed demonstrations to scorn, for 
the assumption could only carry that name with those who were 
beyond the need of demonstration themselves. Both friends and 
enemies of revelation held his application of reason in much the 
same esteem as Jerome, who calls it a reed and fragile staff that 
breaks in the hand and wounds the person who leans upon it 

(Matt. x.). 
As if the neologistic elements of home growth were not enough 
to poison the religious mind of Germany, we are now to notice 
the 
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the intermixture of foreign ingredients in the hellbroth that was 
a-brewing there. We speak now of the works of the French and 
English deistical writers, in their original languages, and by 
means of translations very widely disseminated throughout Ger- 
many. ‘These, originating from two different countries, whose 
social systems and established forms of faith were so extremely 
un!ke, bore very visibly the impress of the lands of their nativity. 
The works of both were alike openly infidel, and scouted the idea 
of a divine revelation; but the one was marked by gibe and 
banter, scoff and sneer, that mockery of the very pretension to 
religion which characterises popish infidelity, while the other was 
earnest and sober, and maintained the duty of worship, the re- 
straints of morals, and the propriety of social order; not less 
rancorous perhaps against revelation and an established priest- 
hood, nevertheless, in its tone and temper, in advantageous contrast 
to Gallic heat, frivolity, and licence. These were eagerly de- 
voured by the readers of Germany, and affected them accordin 
to their several tastes and habits. ‘To some a Hobbes, a Toland, 
a Morgan, a Chubb, a Collins, a Woolston, and a Tindal, to- 
ether with the lighter but not less decided writers of the nobility, 
ords Herbert of Cherbury, Shaftesbury, and Bolingbroke, sup- 
plied matter for grave thought and curious ratiocination ; while 
others revelled in the productions of the French Encyclopedists. 
Many approved the grave reasoners against Christianity, the 
priesthood, and the miraculous element in religion; but the 
greater number were perhaps contented to laugh with Voltaire, 
read their Gospel out of the passionate musings of Rousseau, and 
practise the social purity recommended in the tales of Diderot. 
But the strangest fact of all is, that deism found no readers 
more eager, no proselytes more ready, nor apostles more inde- 
fatigable, than several of the German clergy. Their religious 
naturalism was, doubtless, there before, and it was not the influx 
of foreign infidelity which bore them away upon its tide to an un- 
prepared voyage, but their own state of feeling. The countenance 
their opinions secured from abroad may have removed the scruples 
that otherwise had kept them silent, and such influence we may 
concede the English deism to have had, but beyond this we cannot 
go. We never can acquiesce in Tholuck’s assertion that the 
deism of England was in any substantial sense parental to Ger- 
man neology. The beginning of the eighteenth century was one 
marked by a dearth of true religion all over Christendom, except 
the little that sheltered itself amid the savage fastnesses of Swit- 
zerland, amid the Scottish glens and moors that had been stained 
with the blood of the covenant, and amid the rural districts of 
England in the insignificant conventicles of the despised Noncon- 
formists. 
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formists. Cold and dead as the form of religion was in Great 
Britain, it is no wrong to Protestant Germany to say that it was 
worse there. To say then that from us, the more evangelical land, 
came the pestilent breath that infected the less evangelical,— and, 
again, that the works of a few obscure men, neither distinguished 
by erudition, with perhaps the single exception of Hobbes, nor by 
intellectual power, nor consecutive logic, nor station, nor wealth, 
whose effect upon the masses of our own countrymen was next to 
nothing,—to urge that these drove the German divines and pro- 
fessors into deism is no compliment either to their learning or 
common sense. In fact, the assertion is too extravagant to be 
believed. The infidels in all lands, doubtless, at that time, as at 
all times, strengthened each other’s hands by their mutual publica- 
tions; but the state of the public mind was favourable to the 
expression of sceptical opinion, one crowned head at least lending 
all its sanction to unbelief during a considerable part of the last 
century: but that the English deistical press furnished anything 
more than its proportionate quota to the infidel literature of the 
day, or supplied anything more than a common stimulus to the 
development of unbelief in Germany, we do most strenuously 
deny. Let any one consider the literature which a Bayle condenses 
and represents in his miscellaneous works, as well as in his dic- 
tionary, and then say whether this be not a title-page and index 
to a countless library of scepticism, blasphemy, and immorality, 
already existing on the continent, and needing no external voice 
to call it into being. There infidelity was already in presence too 
commanding to be overlooked, the evidence too damning to be 
disputed, the banner too broadly displayed to be concealed. It is 
trifling then with facts, and philosophy too, to say that a weak 
Collins, whose head our Bentley unmercifully broke, or the minute 
philosophers whose flimsy sophistries our Berkeley scattered to 
the winds, were strong enough to turn the brains of the learned, 
phlegmatic, and sensible Germans. They may have been—we 
allow thus much—links in the chain, but they were not the electric ’ 
influence that gave the shock. ‘They fill the niche; they are 
themselves neither architect nor sculptor, but just occupy their 
place in the gallery along with their kindred statues. The Ger- 
mans had infidels then, and the English had infidels, but neither 
can justly claim the parentage of the other. Both are dead, but, 
like the promiscuous dead of the churchyard, they lie side by side, 
involved in the same calamity, but guiltless of each other’s doom. 

The more recent developments of the rationalistic spirit in Ger- 
many will engage our attention in the next number of this Journal. 
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MOSLEM TRADITIONARY CUSTOMS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HEBREW DISTINCTION OF MEATS. 
By Tue Eprror. 


To one who is familiar with the facts of Scripture, and with the 
usages which those facts indicate or embody, and whose mind is 
well filled with the ideas and images which the poetical books of 
the Bible exhibit, actual travel among the people of Syria and 
Arabia possesses a charm which cannot possibly be appreciated by 
any one, be he learned or unlearned, whose mind is not thus fur- 
nished. His daily life and walk, the town, the house, the road, 
the eating, the drinking, the dress—everything is imbued with 
Scriptural associations, and all he sees and hears is a living com- 
mentary upon the Bible. This is a great matter, and one well 
worth travelling for. We have men who make great journeys 
and endure much trouble in the attempt to ascertain the sites of 
the towns mentioned in Scripture. Why does not some one think 
it — worth his while to travel in search of Biblical illustra- 
tions? It is in degree the same in going through books which 
afford information concerning the customs and the ideas of Eastern 
people, and the more these books are of Oriental origm and bear 
the impress of the Oriental mind, the more abundant are the illus- 
trations which they afford. Hence, rich as are the materials 
afforded by European travellers and writers on Eastern affairs, 
they are few and far between compared with the abundance 
afforded by an Oriental history, or tale, or poem, or religious work. 
The advantages derivable from such works are certainly realised 
most fully by those who have also travelled in Eastern lands. But 
still, there is no one thoroughly versed in the Sacred Scriptures 
who can read such works without constant matter for pause as he 
is reminded of some Scriptural phrase, idea, usage, or incident. 
This is a valuable and rewarding property acquired by the know- 
ledge of the Bible, and which serves in a degree to shed a sanc- 
tifying Biblical influence over studies which may seem at the first 
view, and which apart from that influence are indeed, of a very 
secular description. Let a person thus qualified take up the Be- 
douin romance of Antar, or even an Arabian tale in Lane’s trans- 
lation, and it is impossible for him to get through without being 
almost oppressed by the Biblical recollections which throng upon 
the mind. We hope to show this practically in some future num- 
bers, but at present we will take a chapter of the Moslem tradi- 
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tions, and see in what degree it tends to the illustration of certain 
passages of Scripture. ‘The work we use is the ‘ Mischat ul- 
Masabih, being a Collection of the most authentic Traditions 
regarding the Actions and Sayings of Muhammed ; exhibiting the 
Origin of the Manners and Customs, the Civil, Religious, and 
Military Policy of the Muslemans. Translated from the original 
Arabic by Capt. A. N. Matthews, Bengal Artillery. Calcutta, 
1809.’ This work is in two 4to. volumes, and is now scarce and 
dear, a great part of the impression having been (as we have un- 
derstood) destroyed at sea. The chapter to which we confine our 
attention at present is the third, ‘ In explanation of animals lawful 
and unlawful to be eaten.’ It is to be observed that in this book 
certain persons, who had opportunities of knowing or observing 
Muhammed, are described as producing such information as they 
possessed respecting his conduct or sayings. 

It is —_ well agreed among commentators that different 
species of lizards are intended by the names (translated tortoise, 
ferret, chameleon, lizard, snail, and mole) in Lev. xi. 29, 30, or 
which the first is probably the Egyptian lizard. The implication 
is that these animals were eaten in the time of Moses by the 
desert Arabs, because, if they were not reckoned as articles of 
food by them, and where they most abounded, the Israelites would 
have lacked that inducement to eat them, which rendered the pro- 
hibition necessary. Now, what we learn from the traditions is, 
that this is the fact, that in the time of Muhammed the Arabs 
had been used to eat them, and that, although he—being no doubt 
acquainted with the Mosaical prohibition—wished to imitate it, 
he did not venture to trench so far upon the scanty resources of 
desert fare, not being like Moses able to guarantee to the people 
a sufficiency of other food. All he did was to discountenance the 
use of the lizard as food by his own example. The traditions 
which suggest this are the following :—‘ Ibn Omar relates that he 
heard the Prophet say, “1 do not eat the dabb (the Egyptian 
lizard) myself, neither do I make it unlawful to others.” Ibn- 
Abbas said, “ Khalid-bin Walid told me that he went with the 
Prophet to the Maimunah, and found her with a baked dabb, and 
she brought it for the Prophet; but he drew back his hands and 
did not eat it.” Khalid then said, “O messenger of God, is it 
unlawful to eat the dabb?” He said, “No; but there are none 
in my country, (?) therefore I think it wrong to eat them.” Khalid 
said, “Then I drew it to myself and ate it, and the Prophet 
looked on, and forbade it not.” ’ 

No one would in England think of forbidding by law the use of 
animals of the solipede kind, such as the horse and ass, for food. 
_ Moses, however, fakes them, showing by this that aes * were 
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known as food to the nations bordering the desert in which the 
law was delivered. This is confirmed not only by the traditions, 
but by the existing fact that the flesh of the wild ass is to this da 
highly esteemed as venison in the countries where it is found. 
Here are the traditions. ‘ Abu-Kutadah said, “I saw a wild ass, 
wounded it, and killed it: then I waited upon his highness and 
mentioned the circumstance, and he said, ‘“‘ Have you any of its 
flesh?” I said, “There is its leg.” Then the orgiet took it and 
ate it.’ This tradition could only have been produced when a 
question arose as to the lawfulness of the food, it having been ob- 
served that the Jews (of whom there were then plenty in Arabia) 
regarded it as unlawful. The matter was then settled by the 
proof that Muhammed himself had eaten the flesh of the wild ass. 

Hares are forbidden by name in Ley. xi. 6, which, again, shows 
that they were eaten by the neighbouring tribes. ‘This also is 
confirmed by the traditions. ‘Anas said, “I started a hare, and 
caught it in Marr-al-dhahran,* and brought it to Abu Talhah, 
and he killed it, and sent the two hind legs to the prophet, who 
accepted of them.” ’ This tradition must also have been produced 
when a question on the subject had arisen. Its evidence has not, 
however, been deemed conclusive, as hares are now regarded as 
unlawful food by the Moslems generally, although they are never- 
theless eaten freely by the desert and nomade tribes—the Arabs, 
Tahtars, and Kurds. 

Locusts were not forbidden for food by the law of Moses; and 
we know that the diet of the Baptist in the wilderness was the 
desert fare of ‘locusts and wild honey.’ The traditions of course 
take much notice of this important article of food, but they vary 
somewhat in their purport; for although they agree that Mu- 
hammed did not pronounce them to be unlawful, they disagree as 
to whether he did or did not eat them himself. ‘Ibn Abu Awfi 
said, “I fought seven battles along with the Prophet, and we used 
to eat locusts with his highness.” ’ But further on it is related, 
‘Salman said, “‘ The Prophet was asked about the orders for locusts ; 
and he said, “ Locusts are armies sent by God upon some towns 
with which he is angry [a sentiment and image in exact conformity 
with Joel i. 7]; I do not eat them myself, nor make them unlaw- 
ful for others.” ’ From this it may seem that latterly he abstained 
from the locust food in which he had once indulged. With re- 
ference to the rules against eating whatever has not been properly 
exsanguinated, on which subject the Moslem law is as rigid as the 
Jewish, it is in another tradition mentioned with somewhat whim- 
sical precision that locusts as well as fishes are excepted. 





® A plain so called, something less than a ~— journey from Mecca. Persons 
going from Mecca generally halt here the first day. n 
1€ 
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The existence of cetaceous animals, or say whales, in the Red 
Sea has been proved lately from travellers ; and that is a matter 
of some importance in connection with the inquiries which have 
been raised mas ‘the great fish’ by which Jonah was swal- 
lowed. A ‘great fish’ is not necessarily a whale ; and the expres- 
sion in the prophetic book would not limit it to a cetaceous animal ; 
but our Lord, in referring to the subject, distinctly calls the fish a 
whale, or cetaceous animal, which should settle the question. 
Now for the corroborating tradition. ‘Jabir said, I fought for 
the faith in a war, in which from extreme hunger we were obliged 
to eat the leaves of trees; and Abu Ubadiah commanded the 
army, and we were desperately hungry, and found a dead fish 
upon the side of a bay, the like of which we had never seen. It 
was called Amber ;> and we lived upon it fifteen days. Then 
Abu Ubadiah took a bone out of its side, and a man on horse- 
back rode under it. Then, when we arrived at Medinah, we told 
the Prophet of it, and he said, “ Eat the aliment which God has 
brought you, and give me to eat of it if any remains.” ’ 

In Ley. xi. 29-38 are minute directions respecting the course 
to be pursued when the dead bodies of any of the vermin there 
enumerated come in contact with one’s clothes, or with food, or 
with utensils used in the preparation of it. The directions given 
by Muhammed on this subject offer some striking analogies, and 
serve to illustrate the usages on which the laws were intended to 
operate. The general purport of the Mosaical law is, that all cloth- 
ing must be purified by washing; that an earthen vessel into which 
any of these creatures had fallen should be broken ; that, of solid 
substances, the part with which it came in contact should be de- 
stroyed ; but the whole of fluid substances, except in the case of 
a fountain or pit containing plenty of water, which would remain 
clean, as would also seed-corn on which the carcases of any of 
these vermin might fall. The Moslem traditions which immediately 
oceur to us are these—but many more might doubtless be disco- 
vered by a more complete search than we are at this time able to 
institute. ‘Maimunah said, A mouse fell into butter, and died ; 
and his highness was asked about the order of it. He said, 
“Throw out the mouse and the butter around it, and eat the re- 
mainder.” ’ Again, ‘ Abuhurairah says that he heard the Prophet 
say, ‘When a mouse falls into butter, if it be congealed, throw 
the mouse away and the butter around it; but if it be melted, do 
not touch it.” ” These seem to be regarded as furnishing rules 
applicable to all cases, and it will be seen that they are in entire 
conformity with the Mosaical legislation. 





» Abd-ul Hak explains this to be the kind of whale from which ambergris is 
_ obtained, and of the skin of which shields are made. 
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It has been shown that one object of the Mosaical laws on the 
subject of food was to exclude from use all animals which are not 
cleanly in their own habits of food, and the rule is so drawn as to 
exclude all animals that are not exclusively herbivorous. A 
similar principle pervades the Moslem legislation. ‘Ibn Omar 
said, The prophet forbade eating the milk or flesh of any animal 
that feeds filthily.’ The cat is spoken of in nearly the same terms 
as the dog is in the law of Moses. ‘Jabir said, The Prophet has 
forbidden eating the flesh of a cat, and eating its price.’ This 
last very remarkable phrase brings to mind that passage of Serip- 
ture in which it is forbidden to bring even ‘the price of a dog’ to 
the house of the Lord (Deut. xxiii. 18). 

Muhammed was at all times very strong in his denunciation of 
snakes, which he prescribed it as a duty to his followers to kill 
wherever found. He made, however, a singular exception in 
favour of domestic snakes—that is, such as are found in houses in 
the East, which, however, he says were harmless, not snakes but 
good genii ; which calls to mind the class of ideas under which the 
serpent in some of its forms became the venerated type of many 
beneficent properties of nature in the old systems of idolatry. 
Even in Scripture all the associations connected with the serpent 
are not vile and repulsive—the serpent which was lifted up by 
Moses in the wilderness being produced as a most significant 
type of the Redeemer on the cross. (John iii. 14.) ut the 
general tendency of the traditions respecting the point of view in 
which Moslems were to regard the serpent is to this effect :— 
‘Ibn Abbas said, The Prophet ordered me to kill snakes, and said, 
“* Whosoever shall let a snake alone, for fear of exciting the re- 
venge of others, is not of us, or of our ways.” ’ Again, ‘ Abu- 
hurairah said that he heard the Prophet say, “‘ The enmity of man 
and the snake is of old; and he who does not kill it, from fear, 
is not of me.” ’ This is clearly parallel to Gen. iii. 15: ‘I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.’ Indeed it is not unlikely that Muhammed had that very 

assage in view. 

That the chapter from which we have drawn the preceding 
illustrations comprises only six pages, shows the fecundity of this 
source of illustration, and corroborates the remarks with which we 
commenced this article. The chapter concludes with these 
words :—‘ Ibn Abbas said, The people of ignorance used to eat 
some things and not others. Then God sent his prophets and his 
book, and made things lawful which were so, and unlawful which 
were so; and the things that he did not explain as lawful or un- 
lawful, he will pardon his servants for eating.’ 
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HEBREW CRITICISM. 
By Joun Nicuoxson, B. A., Ph. D. 


A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those Passages of the Old Testament, 
in which modern Commentators have differed from the Authorised 
Version ; together with an Explanation of various Difficulties in 
the Hebrew and English Texts. By the Rev. Ricwarp A. F. 
Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Volume I., 
Part I—[Pp. 408, Genesis to Leviticus, chap. vi. ] 


We have not any intention of now attempting a formal review of 
even this first half-volume of Mr. Barrett’s labours, but purpose 
to limit our notice to the first few pages of his work. Our im- 
mediate object is, to make his criticisms the occasion for some 
philological remarks on a few passages of the book of Genesis, and 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity to demonstrate, according to 
our humble ability, the existence of a sounder and safer degree 
of Hebrew scholarship than our countrymen generally are yet 
aware of, and to enforce its necessity by examples. 

A few preliminary remarks on the design of Mr. Barrett's 
Synopsis, as far as he has himself stated it, form a natural intro- 
duction to our notice of his particular criticisms, and fall very well 
within our general scope. 

The terms in the title, about the modern scholars who ‘ have 
differed from the Authorised Version,’ indicate a very narrow and 
special ee As the Authorised Version cannot lay claim to 
an atom of intrinsic authority, over and above what it derives from 
its positive conformity to the Original which it represents ; and as 
the means and appliances for attaining a precise and certain 
knowledge both of the lexicographical sense and grammatical con- 
struction of the Hebrew language, have, to say the least of it, 
been as much extended and improved since the time of King 
James, as those for the more accurate understanding of Greek 
and Latin: it is evident that a notice of those passages only in 
which modern commentators have differed from the Authorised 
Version, cannot, at best, have more than a partial and relative 
effect in promoting the absolute correctness of that version. For 
the author would, in strictness, bind himself not to avail himself 
either of his own critical skill in discerning the sense of the Ori- 
ginal, or of the hosts of modern foreign scholars who have la- 
boured to elucidate it, in order to volunteer any corrections of his 
own ; but would content himself with discussing the — 
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which have been made to that version specifically. The amount 
and value of these objections, therefore, turn on these two points : 
Whether Biblical philology in England has—we will not say, 
steadily advanced in compass and precision of view since that 
time, but—continued to be cultivated by a succession of such 
scholars as those who flourished as late as the Restoration, so as to 
ensure our having a body of objections which will abide the test of 
modern criticism ; and whether certain conservatist influences have 
not always been busy among us to repress and discourage every 
attempt at finding fault with the Authorised Version, the effect of 
which has been, on the one hand, to deprive us of the emendations 
of our trained theological scholars, and, on the other, to leave us 
at the mercy of the sorriest pretenders. These are the views which 
we entertain @ priori, on merely looking at Mr. Barrett’s design 
in its best acceptation. But me we come to examine how he 
has realised the expectations he has held out, and find that the 
modern commentators who have differed from the Authorised 
Version of the book of Genesis, turn out to be Geddes and Booth- 
royd as the staple objectors, with an occasional reference to 
Bayley, Poole, and Kennicott, we must complain that the objectors 
are very inadequately represented, either as to number or quality. 
No one who is acquainted with the bibliography of English Com- 
mentaries on, and translations of, the Peutateuch, can have any 
difficulty in conceding that we are right on the score of number ; 
should there be any demur as to quality, we might take two 
courses: either attempt to justify it, by searching out the emenda- 
tions which Willet, Ainsworth, Gill, and others, and our modern 
theological Reviews, have proposed, and show that they are better 
than those our author has noticed ; or, if we failed in establishing 
that, demonstrate that the present state of Biblical philology 
enables us to make better and more undeniable corrections than 
have been made by modern English commentators, and thus find 
a fresh support for our assertion, that Hebrew scholarship has 
declined in England ever since the Restoration. But, be that as 
it may, we are prepared to maintain that, even if the Synopsis has 
recorded all the best and most pertinent emendations of the 
English Vulgate which has been proposed in the last two cen- 
turies, it has not rendered nearly as good service towards the pro- 
motion of the scholarlike emendation of the faults of that version, 
as it might have done, had the author rejected all that useless 
lumber, and contented himself with giving such emendations as 
his own understanding of the original ought to suggest to him, 
together with such philological reasons for the innovations as 
modern scholarship is able to afford. 

This brings us to notice the last point on which we have leisure 
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to dilate. The author declares, in the Preface, that his object 
also is, to give ‘ the reasons for or against such emendations.’ We 
confess to have searched in vain for anything approaching to phi- 
lological argument, as coming from the author himself. He 
generally gives the Hebrew text—occasionally several verses to- 
gether, nay, almost an entire chapter of proper names (Gen. v.), 
accents and all!—then the version of the Lxx., then the differ- 
ences of Geddes and Boothroyd, then a portion of a note by Poole 
or Patrick, Rosenmiiller or Schumann (we are induced to believe 
that he is not acquainted with the works of those commentators 
who have written in the German language, especially not with 
Tuch, the best of those on Genesis), and then long extracts from 
the Lexicons of Lee and Gesenius. Thus, on the very first page, 
he gives extracts from Gesenius’s Lexicon, which occupy twenty- 


nine lines, on the words WF, Wa, and vy? ;—which we notice 


incidentally, as we cannot conceive what purpose they are there 
intended to serve. The author surely cannot mean that these 
notes of Rosenmiiller, and these extracts from Gesenius, contain 
the ‘ reasons for or against the emendations,’ of which they cannot 
be supposed to be cognisant. The notes and extracts even often 
run counter to each other, without our meeting any decision from 
the author. He, indeed, more than once interposes a note in a 
note of some one else, to admonish the reader that Professor Lee 
denies the use of the conversive 1; but is not moved, even on 
these occasions, to show us, out of Lee’s Grammar, how those 
said tenses ought to be construed. As the author professes some 
respect for German Oriental philology, and as Professor Lee is, 
nevertheless, evidently a great authority with him, we venture to 
recommend him to read a ‘ Reply to Professor Lee’s charges of 
plagiarism, by Professor von Ewald,’ which appeared inthe May 
number of the Churchman’s Monthly Review for the year 1847. 
We will also strengthen ourselves, in the points in which we shall 
be obliged to differ from the author, by references to German 
scholars of note ; and hope that the discussion of particular pas- 
sages, to which we now hasten, will prove that our censures might 
easily have been more stringent. 

Let us for once examine the author’s notes on a whole chapter. 
In the first chapter of Genesis he touches on the words, ‘ without 
form and void,’ ‘ the Spirit of God,’ ‘ moved,’ and ‘ firmament ’— 
which difficulties, and the reasons decisive of them, we leave the 
reader to appreciate for himself; then, on verse 8-13, he gives us 
nearly a whole column, in order to cite one of Kennicott’s rash 
proposals either to transpose a portion of the 8th verse down to 
the 10th, or the converse. This is the entire sum of his annota- 
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tions on this chapter. Now, with regard to this last passage, we 
must adduce the author’s own words from his Preface :—‘ The 
German critics are most valuable ; for learning and abilities few 
can vie with them, and they often prove safer guides to the plain 
sense of Scripture than some of our orthodox divines: for what 
can be more hazardous for a man when dealing with the Word of 
God than to assert that a passage is unmeaning, interpolated, or 
corrupted, simply because he cannot understand it? Yet we find 
good and learned men, such as Bishop Lowth and Bishop Horsley, 
falling into this error, and unhesitatingly rejecting and altering 
passages which a German neologian will take in a critical manner, 
and fairly facing the difficulties, offer a possible, if not an easy 
solution.” We beg to assure the author that this very passage, 
Gen. i. 8-13, is one in which modern German scholars are not 
only content to abstain from Kennicott’s emendations, but even 
recognise a peculiar consistency and harmony in the text remain- 
ing just as it is, Mr. B. might gather this much from Schumann’s 
note ; and we refer the reader, who desires further information as 
to the basis of that consistency and harmony, to Herder’s Aelteste 
Urhunde des Menschengeschlechts. See further, in our remarks 
on chap. xxix. 1-8. We will, moreover, venture to point out 
some emendations in this chapter, unnoticed by him, which are 
quite as important, and far more certain, than several that he has 
recorded. Thus, in verse 5, it should be rendered, ‘so it was 
evening, and it was morning, day one.’ The former part of this 
correction should be repeated successively down to the seventh 
day, for the Authorised Version invariably commits the same 
error in that respect ; as to the latter part, the word one is, in 
the Original, the cardinal, and not the ordinal number, which 
would be }WN. (See Von Ewald’s Hebrew Gram., English 


Translation, § 439.) In like manner, it should be ‘ day second,’ 
without the article, and so on down to the sixth, which is the first 
that is called ‘ day the sixth,’ while the seventh is the only one that 
is called ‘the seventh day.’ Further, in verse 20, the marginal 
rendering ‘ and let fowl fly,’ is the only one that can be defended ; 
for the verb *)5\} is in the same form of the imperfect as ‘7 is, 


which Ewald has designated ihe jussive, and the rendering in the 
text of the Authorised Version would imply that the waters pro- 
duced the fowls also. 

But let us now see how the author deals with the first difficulty 
he meets with, and how he solves it by ‘reasons’ for or against 
the emendation. In chap. ii. 4-6, he, of course, gives us the 
entire passage in the Hebrew, the version of the Lxx., and the 
English Vulgate, to which he appends the following :—‘ Rosen- 
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miiller and Schumann. 4. These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth when they were created: In the day 
that the Lord God made the heavens and the earth, 5. No 
shrub of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field 
had yet germinated. OW = nondum. 

‘ Bay. 6. Nor had a vapour ascended from the earth to water, 
&e. So also Boothroyd.’ 

This is the whole of our author’s remark on this passage ; and 
our readers may divine how far he sanctions the innovations, for 
on that point we are no wiser than they. But this difficulty is 
surely one to demand a more ample explanation, especially from 
one who so evidently does not grudge space, even, as we shall see, 
to utterly useless extracts. The rendering of the Authorised Ver- 
sion gives so awkward a sense, that one might expect an unlearned 
man doubting whether it were correctly translated. For who can 
be reconciled to the two clauses, ‘ before it was in the earth,’ ‘ and 
before it grew’ ? Was it so much more important, in the case of 
shrubs and plants, to mention that they were created before they 
existed, than in that of more stupendous acts of creative power ? 
Fortunately, there are excellent philological reasons for a better ren- 
dering ; nay, reasons enough to provide two solutions of the difficulty. 
The reasons for the first, which is the one our author has given from 
Rosenmiiller, are as follows :— Verse 4, down to the word created, 
is regarded as the title or superseription of the ensuing section, and 
is parallel to those in chap. v. 1; x. 1. Another ground for 
believing that it is so, is, that the name of God, which had been 
Elohim all through the first chapter down to this verse in the 
second, is here suddenly changed to Jehova Elohim, which con- 
tinues, with few exceptions, to the end of the fourth chapter. Then 
the words ‘ In the day’ are taken as the real beginning of the next 
section. By thus beginning with a statement of time‘ for a 


protasis, the vav in 59) is Vav consecutivum, and marks the 


apodosis. This is one of the most familiar constructions in 
Hebrew. Thus in Gen. iii. 5, ‘In the day that ye eat thereof 
DBITY PHI, your eyes will be opened.’ Cf. Gen. xix. 4; 
Jos. ii. 8, and Ewald’s Gram. $613. There is, however, another 
ground for this rendering, which depends on the construction of 
all with a negative. A negative with 52 (when it means omnis) 
produces the sense of nud/us (Ewald, § 576). Thus Exod. xx. 10, 
‘The seventh day is the Sabbath, thou shalt not do every work,’ 
clearly means, ‘thou shalt do no work’ ; Matt. xxiv. 22, ‘ Unless 
those days were shortened, odx dv towbn maou oaoé, all flesh would 
not be saved.’ There is no manner of doubt, therefore, that, in 
our verse, ‘every shrub was not yet,’ means ‘no shrub was ~ 
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(for DW is a negative, and does mean nondum). This point is, of 
course, common to both views. ‘The other view is, that the whole 
4th verse is not the superscription to what follows, but the sub- 
scription, or codicil, of the preceding chapter, as in Lev. vii. 37 5 
xi. 46. It is inferred to be so, because, among other reasons, there 
is no mention in what follows of the creation of heaven, so that it 
would seem inapposite as a title; and the name Jehova, which 
militates against this verse belonging to the first chapter, is re- 
garded as an interpolation (there is some ground for its omission, 
in the Var. Lect. of the txx.). The fifth verse is then the 


commencement of the new section ; and the copula in 53) has here 
an adversative force (for which, and the position of the word to 
which the adversative applies, see Ewald, § 606), and at the same 


time makes the two clauses, Mw 55), awy 23), into propositions of 


state (upon which important distinction see Ewald, § 607). These 
two influences conjointly produce this sense: ‘ But before any shrub 
of the field yet was in the earth, and before any plant of the field 
yet sprouted—for Jehova Elohim had not caused it to rain on the 
earth, and there was no man to till the ground, but a mist went 
up from the earth, and watered all the face of the ground—Jehova 
Elohim formed man.’ For, according to this view, the true apodosis 


is I$, in ver. 7 ; and the words ‘for Jehova,’ down to ‘ ground,’ 


form a parenthesis. The intelligent reader will discern that both 
these views are conformable to the normal syntax of the Hebrew 
language ; and if, like the generality of our countrymen, he is 
determined to ignore the results of German research as to the 
composition of the book of Genesis, he can still shut his eyes to 
the very small portion of these views which is influenced by those 
results, and yet adopt, on purely grammatical grounds, a very im- 
yortant emendation of our Vulgate. As for the emendation of 
Rayley and Boothroyd, ‘Nor had a vapour ascended, &c.,’ which 
our author cites with no more reprehension, or assent, than he does 
the opinion of Rosenmiiller just before, we assert that there are 
two reasons why a real scholar should either have spared himself 
the trouble of adducing it at all, or, if he did, have exposed its 
signal violation of grammar. First, the attempt to extend the in- 
fluence of the negative from verse 5 over into verse 6, is utterly 
inadmissible. The pretended Hebraists who believe the language 
capable of such wanton freaks, should really be the first persons to 
find out whether there are any distinct limitations to such a licence, 
There are limitations, and very strict ones, which positively preclude 
this verse from taking advantage of the licence. It is not allowed 
at all, in prose, unless the second proposition is attached by Vav 

consecutivum. 
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consecutivum. ‘The laws of the case are most distinctly stated by 
Von Ewald, in his Kritische Grammatik, p. 657. Secondly, the 


attempt to make my into a pluperfect, is an example of the grossest 


ignorance of the uses and signification of the two Hebrew tenses 
(see Ewald, § 264). 

Again, on chap. x. 21, we merely find: ‘ Auth. Vers.—The 
brother of Japhet the elder. Ged., Booth.—The elder brother of 
Japhet.’ 

ow surely we were entitled to a word of reason in this case ; 
but we do not get a hint, for that is his entire note on the passage. 
We will merely content ourselves with referring the reader who 
desires to see that question satisfactorily discussed, if not settled, 
to an essay by Schelling, in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, vol. xvii. p. 
1-25. 

Finally, in his note to chap. xxix. 1-8, we have a remarkable 
specimen of Kennicott’s temerity, and of our author’s inconsistency 
with the remarks which he has himself made, when contrasting the 
gentle measures of a German neologian with the slashing emen- 
dations of some even of the orthodox. In this age, upwards of 
two closely printed pages are occupied with the Hebrew, Greek, 
and English forms of the eight verses, and with Kennicott’s note 
upon them. ‘This note proposes nothing more nor less than to 
read ‘shepherds’ instead of ‘flocks’ in verses 2, 3, and 8. The 
exquisite reason for these unwarrantable changes lies in this: 
that Kennicott does not comprehend how the plural verbs in 
those verses can be used without definite subjects expressed, 
and, therefore, he must actually make subjects, to remove this 
huge anomaly. Now, as our author, as usual, does not favour 
us with a line of comment on Kennicott’s emendations, we will 
endeavour to supply them. First, that very P. J. Bruns, to whose 
far superior attainments Kennicott’s labours owe nearly all their 
present value, in a paper which he published in Eichhorn’s Reper- 
torium, vol. xiii. p. 209, where he enumerates the passages which 
he was ordered to collate, mentions these three emendations, and 
adds this note: ‘ Infelices ha tres, sique ali, correctiones Ken- 
nicotti. EE contextu enim antecedens nomen intelligendum est. 
Jon. i. 3.—Jonas ascendit navim wt iret cum illis, sc. nautis, &c.’ 
See also Ewald, § 551. Moreover, we cannot find any German 
commentator, from J. D. Michaelis down to Tuch, who has not 
preferred the original reading to Kennicott’s emendations ; and we 
cannot but express our surprise that even Rosenmiiller’s note on 
the place was not sufficient to apprise our author that, in reprinting 
such rubbish in our day, he was running some risk of discrediting 


his own scholarship. 


We 
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We will only add, for the sake of those who desire the aid of a 
correct grammatical interpreter, and with reference to the only 
useful purposes which we can imagine this bulky and expensive 
work capable of serving, that the Commentarius Grammaticus 
Criticus in Vetus Test. in usum maxime Gymnasiorum et Acade- 
miarum, by Maurer, Lips. vol. i.-iv. 1, is in every respect, except 
type and paper, far superior to the Synopsis, if ths brief examina- 
tion of the latter can entitle us to form an opinion of the large re- 
mainder which we have not seen. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON DEATH, AS CONNECTED WITH THE FALL. 


By tue Rev. Jonun Pye SMIru, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Sr1r,—<An esteemed friend has written to me his desire for an answer 
or an opinion upon the question,— Whether Physical Death is the effect 
of the Fall; and, if so, what may we conceive as the probable condition 
of Man, and of the World, had Adam not fallen? He has also in- 
timated that it would be agreeable to him, that I should solicit the 
insertion of my answer in your Journal. 

Perhaps my friend is not aware that this subject was one of those 
treated by me in a volume published in 1839, and of which the fourth 
edition is now in the press, “On the Relation between the Holy Serip- 
tures and some Parts of Geological Science.” I shall, however, avoid 
the repeating of what is contained in that book, as much as the identity 
of sentiment will permit. 

Two questions are contained in the proposal. The first is, Whether 
Physical Death is the effect of the Fall? This, also, is evidently two- 
fold, the one having a universal respect to all animated creatures, 
and the other a special reference to the race of Man. The second re- 
fers to an hypothetical condition of our first progenitor. 

I. With respect to the Animal Creation universally. 

i, All animal bodies are composed of limbs and other organs, which 
are resolvable into parts adapted to their respective functions, and can 
be continually distinguished through certain conditions of structure, 
till we arrive at minute cells each consisting of an inclosing membrane 
and an inclosed nucleus. Below these primordia of the bodily forma- 
tion we cannot penetrate. We join them as our first term (and if there 
be auy yet higher in intermediate space, the argument is the ~_ 
wit 
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with the will and power of the Creator, as we rest upon the same will 
and power for the perpetual and necessary support of all the future 
progress. From the first discoverable state of embryonic life, to the 
maturity of the individual creature, there is a succession of production, 
superseding, and rejection ; and then a descending succession of decline 
and inability, to a final cessation, and that is death, 

This is the physiological history of all animal existence, as to the 
individual possessor of it: production, formation, parts performing 
their functions, then withering, falling off, or being absorbed, suc- 
cession of other parts and functions, maturity, decline, decay—and, 
at last, dissolution. This process has been proved, by indubitable 
observation, in relation to all the classes of animated nature ; the in- 
fusoria and all the other invertebrata, and the vertebrata up to man, 
the highest term. 

ii. Such is the course of animal or organized-corporal existence, as 
regards each individual creature. It may be deemed probable, from 
analogical reasoning, in which, however, the series of changes must be 
different from the individual case, that each species, animal and vege- 
table, has also its term of existence, fixed by the Divine wisdom, and 
having its appropriate phenomena down to cessation. But our know- 
ledge of the present creation is not extensive enough to enable us to 
trace out any instance; and the period of time since its beginning is 
probably too short. This deficiency is supplied by the discoveries of 
Paleontology. From almost the lowest (that is, the earliest) of stra- 
tified formations, we see the successive beds of the earth’s crust filled 
with the remains of living creatures, their shelly habitations, portions 
of their organized structure, bringing us, as we advance, to their skele- 
tons, their stomachs under their ribs, and the contents of those stomachs 
being portions of other animals, bitten, broken, and in the course of 
being digested, This series of changes runs through countless ages, 
and in it we see species coming into existence, enduring for a time, 
then ceasing: and other species appear, running a similar course in 
fulfilment of the Creator’s ordination. 

‘Thus we have sensible demonstration of limited periods of existence 
for all animals, both individually and as species; and that animals 
have been, in all periods, sustained by feeding upon other creatures 
possessed of animal life. 

iii. The same order of things is presented to us in the existing system of 
creation, which we may call the Adamic ; and its place in time is usually 
called the hrman period. God has made the vegetable world with the 
power and function of converting inorganic matter into organic. ‘Then 
the vegetable organisms become the nutriment of some kinds of animals, 
and they supply similar means of life to other kinds. Now, be it 
observed that the anatomical formation of those which feed upon vege- 
tables is, in all points affecting the case, different from that of the 
animal-feeders ; thus indicating the design of the Creator and the pro- 
vision for accomplishing that design. A few species are omnivorous ; 
capabie, in certain cireumstances, of being nourished by both vegetable 
and animal food; but by far the larger number are carnivorous. 


Here, 
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Here, then, we have evidence of the plan and will of the Most High ; 
that the first product in his system of material life shall be vegetable, 
and that the next step shall be animal, of which a small part shall need 
only vegetable food, and the rest shail be provided with that which is 
necessary for it, animal-organized food. Also, it is not to be forgotten 
that, speaking more strictly, no animals are absolutely and exclusively 
herbivorous ; for, in their food, and the water which they drink, they 
take into their dige-ting and assimilating functions infinite numbers 
of animalcular creatures ; and it is rational to suppose that this is a con- 
dition necessary to their existence. 

Now, neither vegetable nor animal substance becomes nutritious 
except by the intervention of peatu. It is dead organized matter, 
and that only, that can support the living animal. 

It plainly follows that the Creator has appointed a system of animal 
existence which includes a perpetual circle of life and death, each 
ministering to the other: and that such has been through countless 
ages the actual fact, we have sensible evidence. 

If any, disregarding that evidence, should maintain that, prior to the 
sin of man, the head of the animal world, all its inferior tribes might 
have been created immortal, I would reply that the supposition gives 
an alternative. 

1. Those creatures might be, as all animals now are, constructed 
upon the plan of organization. But that necessarily includes the 
changes which have been described, beginning with generation and 
cellular formation, involving continual separation and rejection of what 
is separated, and ending in decline, death, and decomposition. 

Or, 2. they might be formed in some other manner, to us per- 
fectly unknown and inconceivable: and, if in any way (however 
beyond our power of imagining) the command of the Creator, “ In- 
crease and multiply,” were to have place, the numbers would become 
too great for the capacity and bulk of the earth. Not being organized 
beings, they would of course not need food ; but still the ever accumu- 
lating mass would produce the effect just mentioned. Both sides of 
this alternative are manifestly absurd. 

From these premises, it appears to be an unavoidable conclusion that 
death must have been, from the beginning of an animal-creation, a part 
of its system. 

Yet it has been strenuously urged that, where there is no sin, there 
ought to be no suffering. I reply that this is an unauthorized assump- 
tion, with respect to creatures not the subjects of a MORAL government ; 
that the conditions of their existence must flow from the wisdom of 
their Creator and Sustainer; and that a system like the actual one is 
evidently more productive of happiness, to the individuals and to their 
sociable properties, than any other in our power to conceive. 

It should also be considered that bodily pain, through a long range 
of variety and degree, is a yood; a provision of the wisest benevolence, 
for the preventing of incomparably greater evils, and the acquisition of 
many and important enjoyments. For the evidence of this position, I 
would refer my friend or any other inquirer to the late Archdeacon 

Paley’s 
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Paley’s terse and striking observations in his Natural Theology, 
chap. xxvi., including his few remarks upon death. With especial 
recommendation I also point out a small volume, full of truth and 
wisdom, published in 1842, Moral Agency, and Man as a Moral 
Agent; by Mr. William Mac Combie. The second part contains 
much that casts light upon the present inquiry, particularly Sec- 
tion Il. on the Original Condition and Powers of Man; and 
Section III. respecting the Uses of Suffering. I subuiit to you one 
brief extract : 

‘**The sufferings of the lower animals have been very generally 
regarded as occasioned chiefly or solely by the sin of man; but 
such a conclusion seems discredited by the recent disclosures of 
geological research. These astonishing disclosures open up to us an 
entirely new view of the constitution of the universe; and, in casting 
about for a solution of the (as it seems to our notions) awful and 
anomalous fact of the universal prevalence of suffering and death, the 
idea presents itself that trial and pain may be indispensable to the 
development of mind, as we have every reason to believe they are in 
every system of moral agency. It has been generally assumed, but 
unphilosophically we think, and certainly without any authority from 
Scripture, that the original state of man must have been one of 
unmingled enjoyment; and preachers and poets have strained their 
imaginations, and exhausted nature, for images to picture its felicity. 
Now, if the principles we have been endeavouring to establish be 
correct, a being gliding on the stream of undisturbed enjoyment, 
nothing desirable denied him, and nothing to regulate or restrain, 
could not be a moral being. As to the moral use of suffering, then, 
we conceive that something of that nature is inseparable from a state of 
moral probation.—Trial is essential to moral agency. But, what is 
trial? Can there be any trial but what involves something desirable 
which we have to refrain from; or something difficult to perform ; or 
something painful to submit to ?” 

In this relation a paper well deserves to be studied, presented lately 
to the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, and printed in the last number of 
Professor Jameson’s Edinburgh Philosophical Journal (Oct. 1847) ; 
On the Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain, by Mr. G. A. 
Rowell. 

II. I may now proceed to the second of my friend’s questions ; and 
I trust that brevity will be permitted. 

i. Speculations as to what would or might have been the condition 
of things, arising out of the complicated movements of free intellect and 
agency, upon suppositions which were never to be realized, should be 
indulged with great caution, and a modest jealousy over ourselves. 
Weare sure that the Infinite Mind, which infallibly foresaw the sin and 
ruin of human nature, could not fail to predetermine and adjust all 
physical events according to what would be their relation to man in 
his fallen state. If we could know no more than this, surely it would 
be sufficient to us for every purpose of religious obedience, in humility 
and piety. 


ii. We 
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ii. We cannot doubt but that the physical conformation of our first 
parents was perfect, and completely adapted to every purpose of duty 
and probation. 

iii. It was necessary, and eminently suited to their happy yet proba- 
tionary condition, that they should acquire a knowledge of many phy- 
sical evils; by which I mean inconvenient effects produced by the 
atmosphere, the variations of temperature, the creeping of insects, and 
many other natural causes. The experience of such discomforts would 
furnish valuable warnings against really serious causes of pain. 

iv. That Adam and Eve might understand the nature of the penalty 
denounced in case of disobeying the positive precept (Gen. iii. 3), 
which was the most proper kind of ¢es¢ ; it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they were, to some extent, acquainted with the suffering threatened, 
and that such acquaintance had arisen from their observation of death 
in animals. 

v. If our first parents had continued in the state of innocence, faith- 
fully observing the wisely appointed test of obedience, and persevering 
for an assigned period in love and loyalty to their Divine Sovereign, I 
humbly venture to suppose that they would not have passed through 
any gate of death, but would, in the maturity of their faculties, have 
been translated to some higher state of holiness, activity, and happiness. 
And, upon that supposition, their posterity might, perhaps, have been 
placed in similar circumstances of probation, each personally, and with 
the prospect of a similar result. 

But let us beware of unhallowed conjectures, unprofitable and vain. 
Enough is made known to us for every desirable purpose of faith, 
duty, devotion, and happiness, so long as we continue in this mortal 
state. 

J. Pye Smrru. 
Homerton College, Nov. 15, 1847. 
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Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister not forbidden by the Law of 
Nature; not Dissuaded by Expediency; not Prohibited by the 
Scriptures : including an Examination of Professor Bush’s Notes 
on Leviticus. By the Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A. F.R.S.  8vo. 
pp. 60. Simpkin and Marshall, London, 1847. 


Report of the Arguments of Counsel, and of the Judgments of Lord 
Denman and the other Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
the case of the Queen v. Chadwick (in error), in Michaelmas Term, 
1847. By James Cock Evans, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister 
at Law. 8vo. pp. 30. Benning, London. 


TuesE publications bear on a-question of great interest, not only 
with regard to social policy, but with reference to Scriptural interpreta- 
tions. Great and increasing as is the interest connected with the 
question in this country—as may be judged from the fact mentioned 
by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, that the legality of probably 5000 marriages 
depended upon the recent decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench— 
the attention which it has excited in the United States is still greater, 
as evinced by the large space given to the discussion of the question in 
nearly all the religious journals, and even in the newspapers. The 
interest felt in the subject there has received an impulse from the 
celebrated M‘Queen case, which has been agitated with great zeal by a 
people signally disposed to regulate all such matters according to the 
enactments of the Mosaical law, and who have therefore felt that to as- 
certain the true meaning of that law was to settle the question. ‘The case 
to which we refer is that of the Rev. Archibald M‘Queen, who, having 
married his deceased wife’s sister, was for that offence suspended by 
the Fayetteville presbytery from the communion of the church, and 
from the exercise of the office of the ministry. This sentence was 
subsequently confirmed by the General Assembly. 

Mr. M‘Queen submitted to the sentence for three years, and then 
applied to be reinstated. The presbytery decided not to restore him. Of 
this decision he complained to the General Assembly of 1845, and at the 
same time memorialised that body, praying them to decree his restoration. 
After the case had been fully heard by the Assembly, it came to the re- 
solution, ‘ That the prayer of the memorialist be granted, so far as that 
the General Assembly recommend the presbytery of Fayetteville to 
reconsider their decision in the case of the Rev. Archibald M‘Queen ; 
and if in their judgment it should appear conducive to the peace of the 
church, and the promotion of religion in the region around them, to 
restore Mr. M‘Queen to the communion of the chureb, and to the 
exercise of the functions of the gospel ministry, on the ground that in 
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his case the ends of discipline are attained by the operation of the 
sentence under which Mr. M‘Queen has been lying for the space of 
three years.” The presbytery of Fayetteville, however, suspended its 
action in the matter, and referred it to the General Assembly of 1846. 
That body, however, quietly adhered to its former recommendation, by 
a vote of indefinite postponement. The presbytery then at length did 
proceed to action, and restored Mr. M‘Queen; but of this decision 
several ministers complained, and appealed to the synod of North 
Carolina. The synod, however, sustained the action of the presbytery, 
and the protestors then carried the question once more to the General 
Assembly of 1847. That body at last resolved to take the matter up 
in earnest. ‘The affair was fully and ably discussed, though many 
questions of church rights, and of the power of one Assembly to rescind 
the acts of another, came under warm discussion—and at this later 
stage considerably overlaid the substantial question. The conclusion 
at length was, by a majority of 95 to 53, that the complaint against 
the synod of North Carolina, for sustaining the presbytery of Fayette- 
ville, in accordance with the decision of the Assembly of 1845, ‘ cannot 
be entertained by this house, and is hereby dismissed.’ Fearful of being 
misunderstood, the Assembly however adds, ‘ In making this disposition 
of the above-mentioned complaint, this General Assembly wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that they do not mean to retract or modify 
any judgment hitherto expressed by any Assembly respecting the 
offence for which Mr. M‘Queen was suspended from the exercise of 
the gospel ministry ; they simply declare that his case cannot be regu- 
Jarly brought before them by this complaint. The result therefore 
is, that the restoration of Mr. M‘Queen by his presbytery, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the General Assembly, was a final 
act which could not be disturbed. The marriage seems to have been 
regarded as such a breach of ecclesiastical decorum as might have been 
sufficiently punished by three years’ suspension, but not such an offence 
against the law of God as prec luded his being restored without sepa- 
rating from his wife, who, it seems, was all along retained. And 
we can collect that even this punishment would not have been inflicted 
were it not that the Confession of Faith, which forms the law of the 
Presbyterian church, bears so unfavourably on such marriages as to 
render some action in the matter necessary where a clergyman is con- 
cerned. In fact, it was moved by Dr. Patterson, and seconded by Dr. 
Hoyt, that the Assembly should propose to the presbyteries the ques- 
tion, whether the passage in question should not be expunged from the 
Confession of Faith, on the ground ‘that the law as it now stands is 
inconsistent with the practice of the church. This proposal was 
negatived by 89 to 57. But a still greater majority, without division, 
rejected a proposal to reprove ‘ those presbyteries and church sessions 
which allow the formation of this marriage relation.’ 

This case is well worthy of attention, because the settlement and 
discussion of it lay in the hands of men whose peculiar study was in 
the law of God, and who necessarily argued it on scriptural grounds ; 
whereas in this country it has been argued more on its legal merits, 
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by men knowing little of Scripture, except in so far as they may have 
looked into the matter forthe nonce. Such marriages were common 
in the United States, and were not supposed to be in any way improper, 
till this M‘Queen case, and the discussions growing out of it, alarmed 
many pious minds, and produced much unhappiness. It is there purely 
a church question ; as the public law has nothing to say against such 
marriages, and does not pronounce them less lawful than any other. 

It is instructive to compare the church decision—for such it virtually 
is—in America, with the legal decision here in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The decision in the former case is not so easy to collect, not 
being formally given on the main question; but practically, and in 
true significance, it amounts to this, ‘that the marriage with a wife’s 
sister is not contrary to the law of God, and therefore is not such as 
to be in itself null, or that requires to be dissolved ; but that still, 
with regard to that Confession of Faith which forms the law of the 
particular church, such marriage becomes an ecclesiastical offence, 
open to some punishment if formally brought under the notice of the 
ruling bodies.’ 

The case that comes before our court of law is that of a man tried 
for bigamy, who by his counsel pleads that, of the two living women 
with whom he had intermarried, the last only was his wife, seeing that 
the first was the sister of a wife previously deceased, which rendered her 
not his wife at all in the eye of the law. The judge sanctioned this 
plea, and the jury returned their verdict accordingly. The case was 
then taken by writ of error to the Queen’s Bench, and was most elabo- 
rately and ably argued before four judges, who in the end concurred 
in establishing the decision of the court below. The ground on which 
the decision runs is this—collected from their different judgments, as 
reported in the publication named at the head of this notice: *‘ We are 
not here to determine the meaning of the law of God, It is clear to 
us that the law of England regards the law of God as prohibiting such 
marriages ; and although it may be (and Mr, Justice Coleridge, at 
least, seems to think that it is) wrong in this conelusion, yet this is the 
interpretation which the law of England puts upon the law of God, 
and which is therefore binding upon all the subjects of the realm. 
Such marriages are consequently invalid.’ No one of the judges says this 
in so many words ; but this is the collective meaning of what they do 
say ; and, apart from the particular question, this remarkable doctrine 
of Scriptural interpretation is well worth the consideration of our 
readers. The following words of Mr. Justice Coleridge claim par- 
ticular notice :— 


‘The attention of the court had been called to the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, 
If that was necessary, he (Mr. Justice Coleridge) felt that it was painful and in- 
convenient. He felt very incompetent to enter into it, and there was too much of 
sacredness in them (the Scriptures) to be made the matter of wrangling in a court 
of justice. The attention of the court had been called to the authorised version of 
the Bible, but that was not in existence when that law [of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38] 
was passed. The Act was not passed on the footing of that translation, or, in all 
probability, of any translation in the English language. The court was not ex- 
amining what God’s law was, nor what the Levitical degrees were, but it was 
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examining the 32 Hen. VIII. ¢. 38, And if the legislature had mistaken God’s law, 
yet, if the meaning of the Act of Parliament was clear, the court was beund to act 
on their misinterpretation.’ 


We have not here space to enter into the real merits of the question, 
which is one of those we hope to examine fully on a future occasion. 
In the pamphlet named at the head of this notice, Mr. Denham has 
handled the propositions set forth in its title with his usual ability and 
care. About two-thirds of the whole work are occupied in the rigid 
examination and refutation of the views set forth by Professor Bush, 
of New York, in his Notes on Leviticus, which certainly may be 
regarded as embodying the pith of all that has been or can be said in 
opposition to the marriages in question. Mr, Denham’s seasonable 
publication will go far to satisfy the minds and consciences of those 
who have contracted such marriages, and whose position has for the 
time (for the matter is to be carried by appeal to the House of Lords) 
aguas exceedingly painful by the recent decisions in the courts of 
aw, 


An Amended Translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Henry 
Craik. 8vo. pp. 32. Bagster and Sons, London. 1847. 


Mr. Craik has few if any superiors in the knowledge and study of 
the New Testament Greek ; and the present publication, though pre- 
sented in the humble aspect of a tract, in a paper cover, will materially 
enhance the just consideration which he acquired some years ago by 
the publication of an Amended Translation of the Epistle to the 
Romans. ‘The author thus vindicates his undertaking :— 


‘Excellent, in many respects, as the common translation of the Scriptures con- 
fessedly is, no one who has carefully studied the inspired originals will be disposed 
to deny that it contains a very considerable number of inaccurate renderings. The 
causes of this Ido not now dwell upon; it is sufficient for my present purpose 
simply to refer to the fact itself. It is the opinion of the writer, that, of all the 
books that compose the New Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews is the least 
accurately translated. This is not a view hastily taken up, but the result of many 
years’ habitual study of the Greek Scriptures, and of very especial attention to this 
Epistle in particular. If this view be correct, it furnishes a sufficient justification 
for any competent individual attempting to furnish a more exact translation. But 
it may be said that the numerous critical and expository works, devoted to the 
elucidation of this portion of the divine word, render such an attempt unnecessary. 
In reply to this, he would only remark, that he is not acquainted with any re- 
translation of the Epistle suitable for the great majority of Christian readers. Such 
works as those of Professor Stuart are obviously of too critical a character to suit 
the bulk of believers, while some others, of a more popular description, do not, for 
other reasons, answer the desired end." 


‘ It is Written; or, Every Word and Expression contained in the 
Scriptures proved to be from God. By Professor L. GAussen. 
8vo. pp. viil. 312, Bagster and Sons, London. 

This is a second and cheaper edition, improved by notes from various 
sources, and revised from the latest French edition, of the celebrated 
work of Gaussen, the first edition of which was published under the 
somewhat 
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somewhat discouraging title of Theopneustia. ‘The book looks much 
more readable and attractive in its present shape. Nothing better has 
been written on the side which the author takes, and his arguments and 
illustrations are well worth the consideration even of those who dis- 
agree with him as to the precise extent of verbal dictation in which 
the Divine Spirit operated upon the minds of the sacred writers. Even 
apart from this question, the work is well suited for usefulness in this 
country, where our most celebrated interpreters handle the words of 
the sacred text with a degree of freedom and recklessness which would 
not be tolerated on the continent. 


Sketches from Scripture History. By the late W1tt1AM Scott, Esq. 


8vo. pp. viii. 154. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


This book consists of a number of theological papers or essays found 
among the manuscripts of the author afier his death, and selected by 
his friends for publication, under the impression ‘that they would be 
acceptable to his fellow-citizens among whom he had so long moved.’ 
They will be acceptable to many more; for not only are the subjects 
well chosen, but the remarks upon them are frequently interesting and 
suggestive. The author was a scholar, a man of correct taste, and a 
gentleman; and the offerings of such unprofessional theologians have 
always something worthy of peculiar notice. The subjects are, the Robe 
of Christ—the Incarnation—the Nativity—our Lord’s Early History— 
the Simplicity of the Gospel Narrative—Metaphorical Import of our 
Lord’s Discourses—Emblematical Character of our Lord’s Miracles— 
the Lord’s Prayer—the Christian Sabbath—Old Age—Consolation. 
There are some specimens in our ANALECTA, 


Observations on the Books of Genesis and Exodus, and Sermons. 
By the late Roserr Forsyru, Esq., Advocate. 8vo. pp. Ixxv. 
302. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This little work claims a favourable notice from us on account of 
the sensible and well-written remarks on Genesis and Exodus, which 
occupy about half its bulk. Among these will be found some which 
indicate the well-informed and thoughtful intellect of the author, and 
may open points of view new even to old Biblical readers. We have 
transferred a few passages to our ANALECTA, 


Essay on the Constitution of Society as designed by God. By Danien 
Bisuor. 8vo. pp. 1382. Hall and Co., London, 1847. 

Although not so stated in this publication, it is in fact an abridg- 
ment of a thick octavo volume, published under the same title anony- 
mously in 1835. This was in some respects a remarkable work, the 
great fault of which was crudeness—the author not having sufficiently 
digested his thoughts and his materials, so that it was often no easy 
matter to discover his real meaning among the multitude of his words. 
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It also abounded in confirmatory quotations, the names attached to 
some of which were not by any means calculated to accredit his views 
with the public generally, and still less with the Christian public in 
particular. This fearlessness of quotation the author vindicated in his 
preface by the fine verse of Dr. Watts— 


* Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground : 
The flower's divine where’er it grows ;— 
Neglect the prickles and assume the rose.’ 


We sincerely believe that the discredit which his intrepidity in this 
respect—coupled with some peculiar crotchets of his own—drew upon 
the writer, was greatly undeserved. He appeared to be a sincere 
Christian, well read in his Bible, and honestly anxious to discover the 
truth, though that he always found it is more than we should like to 
say. 
The present publication has fewer words and fewer quotations, and 
has thus acquired the appearance of being better digested and more 
discreet than the parent work. Many chapters have been altogether 
omitted-—-and they happen to be such as might best have claimed the 
notice of a theological journal, being on such topics as—the Hebrew 
and British Laws compared ; the Various States of Society alluded to 
in the Bible, &c. In both the original work and in this present com- 
pendium, the object of the author is the same, and may seem to be 
disclosed in these words of his present preface :— 

‘Whosoever shall study the subject with sufficient attention will be satisfied that 
the political and commercial institutions of mankind are opposed to the will of 
Heaven. On them all human concerns greatly depend. Every good man should 
therefore consider with the most anxious solicitude what is his duty in the present 


state of society, comparing it with that state which would be maintained if the 
Divine will were done as it ought to be, 7. e. in heaven.’ 


This is very well. But the author loses sight of the fact that the 
secular institutions of even Christian countries originate with worldly 
men, and are subservient to worldly objects; and it is no new dis- 
covery that many of them would be materially different in their spirit 
and in their influences, were they entirely founded on the principles of 
the divine law, and did they originate with, and were they designed 
exclusively for, a society altogether Christian, in spirit as well as in 
name. That this difference will be in all cases such as Mr. Bishop 
supposes we are not ready to admit—and to some of his views we may 
strongly object ; but there is in the book something to awaken thought ; 
and the manifest intellectual honesty of the writer, his right temper, and 
his good intentions, give him a claim to more consideration than he is 
likely to receive. He must, however, understand that the neglect with 
which we suppose his lucubrations have been treated, may in no small 
degree be owing to the absence in his works of those indications of 
cultivated taste and disciplined study which, in our day, the publie 
exacts from its instructors. 
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The History of the Popes, their Church and State, and especially 
their Conflicts with Protestantism in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By Lroroip Ranke. Translated by E. Foster. 
Vol. I. 12mo. pp. xxiii. 527. Henry G. Bohn, London. 1847. 


This is the first volume of a new translation of Ranke’s history, and 
to be comprised in three volumes, and to be followed by the same 
author’s History of the Reformation. We shall probably avail our- 
selves of the opportunity which the completion of these works will 
afford, of taking a careful survey of Ranke’s claims and merits as an 
historian, and particularly as an ecclesiastical historian. Meanwhile 
we feel bound to express the satisfaction with which we regard the 
introduction of works of this class and character into ‘ The Standard 
Library ;’ although we are inclined to regret that the publisher does 
not employ his resources more in the production of works of which 
there are not any previous translations. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times that there is sufficient demand for such works to render their 
publication commercially remunerative at the exceedingly small cost 
at which they are issued. 


The Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. Also the 
Saxon Chronicle. With Illustrative Notes, a Map of Anglo- 
Saxon England, and a General Index. By J. A. Gries, D.C.L. 
12mo. pp. xliv. 516. London: Henry G, Bohn. 1847. 


This is one of the well-selected and marvellously cheap works which 
Mr. Bohn is issuing in his ‘ Antiquarian Library.’ It is preceded by an 
instructive Preface, containing all that is known of the life of Bede, 
and giving a bibliographical account of the Saxon Chronicle. Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History was tirst translated into English by Thomas 
Stapleton, whose version was printed at Antwerp in 1565. Another 
translation, by John Stevens, was issued in 1723; and a third, by W. 
Hurst, in 1814. <A revised edition of Stevens’s version was published 
in 1840 by Dr. Giles, and another edition of this version in 1842; 
besides that it was in the same year introduced to accompany the Latin 
text in the second volume of an edition of the complete works df Bede. 
This revision of Stevens’s version is that which is here used, so that it 
may be regarded as the fourth edition of that revision, and the fifth of 
Stevens's translation. It is highly encouraging to find that the state 
of the public appetite for substantial literature, and the demand for 
original authors, has been such as to require three editions (without 
counting the one printed with the Latin original) within seven years ; 
and Mr. Bohn has doubtless judged well in giving the work a place in 
his series of publications. Of a work so well known, and now likely to 
be even popularly known, it is not necessary to say anything further. 
With the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle a theological journal is less con- 
cerned than with Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The combination of 
the two in one volume is however very proper. The translation of 
this occupies about one-third of the volume, and is ably edited. 
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St. Marruew’s Gospet.—The Gospel of St. Matthew consists of 
28 chapters and 1071 verses. Of these, upwards of 600 verses, in- 
cluding several entire chapters, are taken up with the discourses, 
parables, and sayings of our Lord—of dialogues between him and his 
disciples—and of the answers given by him to his enemies, the Scribes 
and Pharisees—and this without reckoning various detached sayings, 
quotations from the Old Testament, etc., so that the narrative does not 
amount to quite a third of the whole. The narrative part of this 
Gospel, the only part which can be considered as the composition of 
the Evangelist, is chiefly remarkable for its perfect simplicity and clear- 
ness. There is not in it the least attempt at a single ornament of 
style. The greatest events are told in the simplest possible manner ; 
and yet the effect is frequently more striking and sublime than could 
have been produced by any effort of human eloquence. 

Take as an example the account of our Saviour’s stilling the winds 
and the waves, In order to show the entire beauty of this passage, we 
shall compare it with two parallel ones from profane authors. Homer, 
in the Odyssey, thus describes Pallas allaying the storm raised by 
Neptune for the destruction of Ulysses :— 

* Now, scarce withdrawn the fierce earth-shaking power, 
Jove’s daughter, Pallas, watched the favouring hour ; 


Back to their caves she bade the winds to fly, 
And hushed the blustering brethren of the sky, 
* * * * 


The third fair morn soon blazed upon the main ; 
Then glassy smooth lay all the liquid plain : 

The winds are hushed, the billows scarcely curled, 
And a dead silence stilled the watery world,’ 


Horace, the most elegant of the Roman poets, thus describes a similar 
scene :-— 
‘Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatis humor ; 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax (nam sic voluere) ponto 

Unda recumbit.’ 


(Thus literally rendered :—) 


‘Soon as the white star 
Shines on the mariner, 
Flows from the rocks the agitated water ; 
Down sink the winds, and the clouds disperse, 
And the threatening wave (for so they* willed) 
Rests on the ocean.’ 





* The gods. 
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These descriptions are very beautiful, but not to be compared to the 
simple, yet expressive words— 


* And he arose, and rebuked the 
Winds and the sea, 
And there was a great calm,’ 


We feel that we have here the same Divine Being who said ‘ Let 
there be light, and there was light.’—Scorr’s Sketches of Scripture 
History. 


Tue Incarnation.—Here it may be asked, Why was Mary, by the 
arrangements of Providence, placed in this embarrassing situation? If 
the Saviour was to be born of a virgin, where was the necessity, or 
where was the use, that she should be previously espoused to an hus- 
band? The answer involves several important considerations. It did 
not. suit the divine purposes that the miraculous events, now in the 
course of being accomplished, should at this time be openly published 
to the world; and, therefore, it was not only fit but necessary, that 
Mary should be invested with the character of a married woman. This 
was necessary, not merely to protect her from the censures of gossiping 
neighbours, but for the more important purpose of checking a vain 
curiosity, and preventing their enquiries, which must have led toa 
premature disclosure of that which it was the purpose of God to keep 
secret fora time. Further, the providing of a husband to Mary and 
of a reputed father to her child, as it afterwards appeared, was necessary 
even for the preservation of their lives. But for his assistance how 
could the child have been saved from the murderous designs of Herod ? 
How could an unprotected female, with a helpless infant, have accom- 
plished such a journey as is implied in the flight into Egypt, and their 
subsequent return from that country ? 

But besides all this, the circumstance of Mary having been espoused 
to Joseph, previous to the miraculous conception, was attended with 
the advantage of providing an additional witness to the wonderful fact 
itself, and of strengthening in a very great degree the evidence we 
possess for the truth of that fact. By the laws of evidence which pre- 
vail generally in all civilized countries in matters of the highest 
importance, such as a trial for life and death, two witnesses are required 
to prove every material fact ; and two are considered sufficient for that 
purpose. Accordingly, here two witnesses have been provided, whose 
evidence completely corroborates each other, to prove the most im- 
portant fact that ever was promulgated to the world.—Scorr’s Sketches 
of Scripture History. 


Tue Revuctance oF Moses.—It is evident that Moses was ex- 
tremely unwilling to accept of the office of acting as the agent of a 
superior power in rescuing the Israelites from their servitude, and con- 
ducting them to the land promised to their fathers. Many causes may 
be assigned for this reluctance. Moses had reconciled his mind to his 
condition, with which he was contented. He knew too well the court 
of Egypt to have any desire to return to it, especially with a hostile 
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purpose. He had no wish to become the chief of a multitude of 
miserable slaves unfit for war, and not trained to submission under a 
mild and equitable government. He saw no means of supporting such 
a multitude in a march across the desert of Palestine, even if they 
should escape from the hostility of the Egyptian government; and no 
probability that, at the head of such invaders, he could conquer Pales- 
tine. But above all, Moses had no adequate faith in his Employer, the 
speaker from the burning bush. ‘That employer might possess all 
power, but could Moses rely on being able, at all times at his need, to 
command the exercise of that power? It is clear that this distrust was 
at the bottom of the extreme reluctance shown by Moses to accept of 
the commission to rescue the Israelites, for afterwards, when he found 
himself supported and backed by the Being under whom he acted, his 
proceedings were prompt, and his courage and zeal never failed. But 
in the first instance, Moses all but refused to obey the speaker from the 
bush, even after he had announced himself as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and by the mysterious name ‘ I am:’ and even after 
Moses had been made to witness, or rather to perform, two miraculous 
acts, by turning the rod into a serpent, and recovering it, and by finding 
his hand leprous, and instantly restored. In that conference, the ex- 
pression already referred to deserves special notice. It seems to have 
been imitated, because on the Pagan temple of Apollo at Delphos 
there was afterwards the expression (Ex), Thou art. The expression 
‘Iam,’ stated as the name, that is to say, as explanatory of the character 
and rank of the speaker from the burning bush, signifies that he was 
the uncreated source of existence. Other beings are born or created, 
and therefore have a commencement, and live in time. But he is or 
exists without connection with time, or commencement, or termination. 
At all periods, past, present, and future, he had, has, and will have the 
same attributes of present independent existence. We may say of him, 
* Thou art,’ as he said of himself, ‘ J am.’—Forsytn’s Observations 
on Genesis and Exodus. 


OrIGIN OF THE VeEIL.—In the book of Genesis we find Abra- 
ham more than once requesting his wife to call him her brother, lest he 
should be murdered by a chief or prince coveting her beauty. The 
practice had not then commenced in these countries of women habitually 
covering themselves with veils. ‘That practice appears to have been 
introduced in consequence of the want of regular government, or the 
mismanagement of the country. A man who had a beautiful wife or 
daughter directed her to cover herself with a veil, lest she should be 
coveted and carried off by violence. The veil was thus a mark of 
beauty, or that the wearer was in danger on account of her good looks. 
Hence women of more ordinary features were led to covet it, that they 
too might get credit for beauty ; and so the veil became fashionable, 
and all women used it, and use it to this day in those countries, It 
never was in general use in Europe where polygamy did not exist, and 
the freer and bolder spirit of the people rendered such proceedings 
dangerous on the part of their chiefs—Forsytn’s Observations. 
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Ir is understood that Dr. Samuel Davidson, the author of Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism, and Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied, has for some time been 
engaged upon an Introduction to the New Testament. From the learning and talents 
of the author, his habits of patient research, and his intimacy with all the sources of 
information, joined to his known determination to examine everything fundament- 
ally, we are justified in expecting from his pen such a work as our Biblical 
literature has long wanted, and such as will not be soon or easily superseded. The 
work is expected to form two or three volumes 8vo.; and we understand that the 
— has already completed the historical books, and is making progress through 
omans, 


Dr. Ebenezer Henderson’s progress in his translation of Jeremiah has been inter- 
rupted by the state of his health. It is greatly to be hoped that his valuable life 
may be long spared for the completion of the noble task he has undertaken. If to 
Jeremiah he is enabled to add Ezekiel and Daniel, he will have furnished a complete 
version and commentary of the greater and lesser prophets, very far superior to vs 
that we have hitherto puaneel, and fairly comparable to some of the best whic 
the continental languages afford. 


The Rev. Mr. Turner is preparing for the press a Memoir of the late Rev. Natha- 
niel Morren, of Brechin, to precede a selection of his Sermons. Biblical literature 
sustained much loss in the premature death of this able and industrious scholar, 
whose memory well deserves the intended record. The readers of this Journal 
have some share in this loss, as the publication was one in which he took interest, 
and to which he was willing to afford the aid of his vigorous pen. 


The Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, of Salton, is engaged on the translation from the 
German of Henry’s interesting and valuable Life of Calvin (Leben Calvin's). We 
learn this with peculiar satisfaction, as it has been much our wish that the distinct 
light thrown by this work on the character, the labours, the trials, and the senti- 
ments of this great Reformer, should become accessible to the English public. 


Professor Robinson, of New York, has nearly through the press his long-promised 
Dictionary of Biblical Geography, and its appearance may be expected in the spring. 
It will form an octavo volume of about 500 pages. This is a work much wanted; 
for, although the Scripture Gazetteer of Dr. Mansford, of Bath, was a good work, 
with a reference to the kuowledge that existed twenty years ago, much of its contents 
has been superseded by more recent information, and it was, besides, but little 
known. We were ourselves, some years back, unable to procure a copy in London, 
and had to send to Bath for one. Dr. Robinson has also made good progress with 
the printing of the new and improved edition of his translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, and it may also be looked for in the spring.—Mr. Turner, of New York, is 
preparing a Compendium of Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar. 


The announcements of the booksellers for this season promise little for Sacred 
literature. Among the most interesting promises is that of a new work on the Holy 
Land, from the pen of the Rev. George Williams, formerly chaplain to Bishop 
Alexander, and author of The Holy City. The title is, Travels in Palestine, from 
Dan to Beersheba, with a special view to the Elucidation of its Ancient Geography. 
—The Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A., Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, has near] reads 
his Lexicon of the Hebrew Language, the contents of which are described as ‘ 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, arranged according to the permanent letters of each 
word; an English and Hebrew Lexicon; with a Hebrew Grammar, a Vocabulary 
for each Chapter, and a Grammatical Analysis of every word in the Book of Genesis. 
Also a Chaldee Grammar, a Lexicon of the Chaldee words in the Old Testament, 
and Grammatical Analysis.’ By this account the work would seem to be intended 
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more for young learners than for critical students. It is not, for that, the less 
wanted.— We are also to expect from the Rev. W. H. Hoare, A.M., a work on The 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. John, compared with other Prophecies of Holy 
Scripture ; and their Harmony shown in the form of a Scriptural Paraphrase—A 
translation from Neander is also announced, by George Valentine Cox, M.A., under 
the title of Julian the Apostate and his Generation ; an Historical Picture.—The 
Rev. W. Gibson Humphry’s Commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Hol 
Apostles, for the use of Students, is also in the press. Some of these promises will 
perhaps be performed before our own number appears, as at this time of the year 
publishing operations are usually in their highest vigour. 


The Roman Catholic scholars of Germany, under the direction of Dr. Aschbach, 
Professor of History in the University of Bonn, are producing ‘ A General Church 
Lexicon ; or an Alphabetical Arrangement of the most important Information con- 
nected with Theology and its cognate Sciences.’ (Allgemeines Kirchen Lexikon, &c.) 
The Editor, in his prospectus, grounds the want of such a book upon the alleged 
fact that.the Church Articles, in the Conversations- Lexikon, are either written in 
an Anti-Catholic spirit, or in ignorance or misapprehension of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and of the customs of the Church. This, as the reviewer in the Neues Reper- 
torium remarks, may be the case. But, he asks, ‘Can Protestants accept the Church 
Lexicon as free from the same fault, and as devoted rather to actual truth than 
to the partial views of its own system ?” This he answers in the negative. A glance 
over the parts already published suffices to show that the writers are content to 
take very one-sided views of their subjects, and are animated by a vigorous zeal for 
their own faith, which, together, will prevent the work from being generally accept- 
able to Protestants. The information appears meagre, and not greatly to be relied 
upon ; although many articles are written with care, and manifest a plan creditable 
to the editor’s judgment. There seems reason to complain that the subjects are not 
sufficiently broken up into short articles, so that the reader is annoyed by having to 
make a second search for information which he has sought under its appropriate 
head. Upon the whole, a good Ecclesiastical Dictionary is still a desideratum even 
on the continent, and much more so in this country; and meanwhile Dr. Aschbach’s 
publication may be serviceable to those who know how to use it—with proper 
allowance for the partial views of the writers. Twenty-one parts of this work have 
appeared, reaching to FacuLTATEN. 

Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold has been translated into 
German by R. Heintz, Assistant Minister of the Domkirche at Berlin. The Ger- 
mans generally take singular interest in Dr. Arnold’s character and opinions, and 
the translation is the subject of copious reviews in most of the German theological 
journals. One of these we shall perhaps translate, as, while we are talking so much 
about the Germans and their opinions, it must be well to hear sometimes what they 
say of us. 

The German periodicals for the past year exhibit much interest in the Evan- 
gelical Alliance—on which they have articles, with lists of the members in full 
detail, and with notices of the various publications which have been issued in con- 
nection with that institution. Full justice is scarcely yet, in this country, rendered 
to the yearnings for closer union aud intercourse which subsists among the more 
intelligent members of the different Christian communities at home and abroad. 


The first volume of the new edition of Winer’s Biblisches Realwérterbuch was 
published in the x part of 1847, and the second and concluding volume may now 
soon be expected. The work is very considerably improved in this edition, of which 
we hope to furnish a full notice when completed. 

A new Commentary on the Book of Jonah, Das Buch Jonas historisch kritisch 
Untersucht, ete., by August W. Krahmer, Privatdocent at Marburg, has appeared, 
and is spoken of in the German journals in terms which intimate that it is to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the exegesis of this book. 

Dr. August Koch has produced, at Zurich, a Commentary on the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an den Philemon, which is understood to 
be a full and exhaustive exposition of this Epistle. 

Professor C. von Lengerke, of Konigsberg, has set forth a new translation and 
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Commentary on the Psalms, Fiinf Biicher der Psalmen, in two volumes. The 
author is of the rationalistic school, and the work is described not only as being 
impregnated with its views, but as being more dependent on Hengstenberg’s recent 
Commentary for its philology than one would expect from the reputation of the 
author. 


A new edition (the fourth) of Hug’s well-known and much-esteemed Introduction 
to the Writings of the New Testament (Hinleitung in die Schriften des N. T.) has 
been published since the author’s death. This edition claims to embrace such im- 
provements as the progress made in this branch of Biblical study requires. Of the 
second edition of Hug’s work a very indifferent translation into English, by the Rev. 
Daniel Gilbert Wait, LL.D., appeared in 1827; and in 1836 a much superior traus- 
lation of the third edition, by David Fosdick, came out in America, enriched by 
many valuable notes from the pen of Moses Stuart.—We shall now look either for a 
new translation of the fourth edition, or for a new edition of Mr. Fosdick’s transla- 
tion, with the addition of such new matter as the fourth German edition contains. 
The former course would probably be the best, and may be recommended to the 
consideration of Mr. Clark, for his Foreign Theological Library. 


The eighth ‘ Lieferung’ of the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament (Compendious Exegetical Manual of the Old Testament), which is pub- 
lishing under the editorship, and is in a great measure written by, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hitzig, Professor of Theology at Zurich, has lately been issued. It comprises Der 
Prophet Ezekiel erkliirt, von Dr. F. Hitzig. It has come too late to hand for close 
inspection, but, from the known views of the author, it may be presumed to be of 
the rationalistic school. The seventh ‘Lieferung’ of the same publication, also 
issued in 1847, contains Proverbs (Spriiche Salomo’s) by E. Bertheau, and Eccle- 
siastes (Prediger Salomo’s) by Hitzig. 

The Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neue Testament, by De Wette, is 
to be completed in 1848, by the publication of the last part, containing the Reve- 
lations (Eriliérung der Offenbarung). The last published part, containing Peter, 
James, and Jude, came out early in 1847. 

A new and improved edition of Gesenius’s Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et Chal- 
daicum in Vet. Test. Libros has passed through the press at Jena, under the editor- 
ship of Professor A. Th. Hoffman. The third fasciculus has just been issued, com- 
pleting the work in 1035 octavo pages. 

Dr. M. G. Schwartze has commenced the publication of his edition of the Coptic 
New Testament, the text of which is chiefly from MSS. in the library at Berlin, 
and is accompanied by a copious selection of various readings, and with critical and 
grammatical notes. 

The Netherlands Bible Society intend sending Mr. B. F. Matthes, a profound 
Orientalist, to the East Indies, for the purpose of studying the languages of 
Macassar and the neighbouring countries, with the view of making a translation of 
the Bible into their own language for the inhabitants of Sumatra and the Celebes, 


We have before us two numbers of a new German periodical devoted to Oriental 
literature— Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft herausgegeben 
von den Geschiiftsfiihrern. ‘This, although a somewhat timid undertaking, as two 
years have produced but these two numbers, has the support of eminent names, and 
pee to furnish much valuable matter in its class of literature. Both numbers 

ave supplements of Intelligence, &c., but are composed chiefly of articles on the 
following subjects :—On a Second Collection of Ethiopian Manuscripts at Tubingen, 
by Ewald. On the Peoples and Languages of southern Ethiopia, by the same. 
Elucidations and Corrections of Eastern Writers, by Tuch; Brahma and the Brah- 
mans, by Roth. The Sinologists and their Works (this portion chiefly about our 
Dr. Morrison), by Neumann. The Niger, an Aphoristical Sketeh, by Pruner. 
On the Founding of Colonial Mercantile Establishments in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, by Selberg. On the Graco-Arabic Codex rescriptus, in the Library of the 
Leipzig University. And, Remarks on Genesis xiv., by Tuch; of which last paper 
we hope to present our readers with a translation in the next Number of the 


Journal of Sacred Literature. We shall watch the progress of this publication with 
interest, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Barth, of Hamburg, who, for the completion of a history of Greek com- 
merce, and for ascertaining the ancient commercial routes, has explored the north 
coast of Africa, and the shores of the Red Sea, had, early last year, arrived at Cairo, 
and has probably by this time accomplished the intention he then expressed of pur- 
suing his journey and researches through Palestine and Syria to Asia Minor. 


Dr. Wallin, Docent in the University of Helsingfors, who has for some years 
been travelling in Arabia, by aid from the Russian government, intends to send to 
the French Institute an account of his researches, which have extended over the 
central and southern parts of that peninsula. 


M. Arnaud, the discoverer of so many South Arabian inscribed monuments, has 
received from the French government the means he so much desired for the prose- 
cution of his second series of journeys, calculated for three years, chiefly to and in 
Yemen. We may now, therefore, expect from him a rich harvest of Himyaritic 
inscriptions. 


Letters and papers from New York speak of an expedition which the United 
States Government is now fitting out for an exploration and survey of the Dead 
Sea. The expedition was about to sail in the store-ship Supply, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. W. F. Lynch. On reaching the coast of Palestine, the exploring 
party will land, and proceed to the Dead Sea, provided with every convenience for 
ee the object in view—the vessel remaining under the command of the second 
officer. 


The Literary Gazette of Dec. 18th gives the following from the Journal des 
Débats of Dec. 10th :—‘ We have already related, in one of our numbers for Sep- 
tember, the progress made by M. Isidore Léwenstern in the deciphering the 
Assyrian writings. M. Léwenstern has again obtained a new and important result. 
In a letter directed to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (reprinted 
also in the Revue Archéologique of the month of September) he has announced the 
name of the king which is to be found on the Assyrian monument at Khorsabad 
(the fragments of which are exhibited in the Louvre), as being decidedly that of 
Sarcon of the prophecies of Isaiah, and known more generally by the name of 
Esaraddon. This discovery, the consequence of his researches already published 
in 1845, and of those of M. de Sauley communicated to the Académie, is now 
confirmed by a notice published in the Journal Asiatique of October, According 
to this notice, the learned archeologist, Major Rawlinson, and the English traveller, 
Mr. Layard, have recognised, in the same group of letters, the king who built the 
palace at Khorsabad. Messrs. Léwenstern and De Saulcy now entirely agree in 
reading the name SarKAN, and the historical fact which follows on this reading 
must be considered as an acquisition to science.’ 


The venerable Benedictine, Dr. Leander van Ess, noted for his editions and 
translations of the Scripture, and whose name was formerly familiarly known in 
this country from his connection with the Bible Society, and from the interest that 
great institution took in his proceedings, died on the 13th of October at Affolder- 
bach, Darmstadt, at the age of seventy-five years. 


A statistical account, lately published by authority at Rome, states the number 
of families inhabiting that city to be 37,255, containing 180,006 individuals, of 
whom 161,356 are natives of Rome and the States of the Church, and 18,650 
foreigners. The clerical dignitaries were 177, the secular clergy 1738, the reli- 
gious orders 2488, the nuns 1743. Among the clerical dignitaries, there are 33 
cardinals, and 20 archbishops and bishops. 
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